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FOREWORD 

THESE  stories  have  already  appeared  in  print, 
but  for  this  edition  they  have  been  rewritten 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  whilst  the  plot  of 
each  Episode  has  been  retained,  the  incidents 
and  the  dialogues  have  been  so  altered  that 
they  are  practically  new  stories. 

To  boys  of  to-day  the  memory  of  the  Great 
War  grows  dim,  tinged  though  it  may  be  with 
sadness.  They  have  almost  forgotten,  if  they 
are  old  enough  to  appreciate,  how  abnormal 
were  the  conditions  of  England  in  the  period 
from  1914  to  1918. 

The  question  will  certainly  be  asked  whether 
the  stories  are  true.  Some  of  the  incidents 
recorded  may  be  founded  on  fact  ;  others 
may  be  purely  imaginary.  We  will  leave  it  at 
that. 

The   author's   thanks   are   due   to    Messrs. 


io  FOREWORD 

Hodder  and  Stoughton  for  their  courtesy  in 
allowing  him  to  republish  Episodes  I.  and  II., 
though  the  form  in  which  they  appear  now  is 
very  different  to  their  original  one. 

F.  H. 

LONDON,  1922. 
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EPISODE  I 
THE  BEGINNING 

ON  an  evening  in  December  1914  Mr.  Cyril 
Ambrose,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  at 
Scotland  Yard,  was  completing  his  toilet  in 
the  bedroom  of  his  pleasant  Mount  Street  flat. 
He  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  the  bow  of 
his  white  tie  arranged  to  his  liking. 

"  You  and  I,"  he  observed  to  his  colleague, 
who  was  smoking  in  a  big  arm-chair,  "  are 
both  experiencing  the  same  difficulty,  my  dear 
Ferguson — the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting 
hold  of  a  really  competent  German  translator, 
on  whom  one  may  thoroughly  depend.  Of 
course  one  could  find  plenty  of  aliens  who 
would  be  competent  enough  as  translators, 
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but — whom  one  couldn't  trust  one  yard.  Is 
our  national  system  of  education  so  radically 
defective  that  no  British-born  men  or  women 
are  to  be  found  who  can  speak,  read,  or  write 
German  as  easily  as  they  can  their  mother- 
tongue  ?  There  must  be  some  knocking  about 
if  we  could  only  hit  upon  them.  Of  course, 
we  have  often  discussed  this  subject  before. 
You,  like  myself,  make  no  claim  to  being  a 
linguist.  We  can  both  struggle  along  rather 
lamely  in  French,  and  you  can  get  along  in 
Italian,  but  there  it  ends.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  '  Special  Department  '  a  real  success,  we 
must  get  hold  of  a  really  capable  translator. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  ;  we  have  been  over  this 
ground  so  often.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely 
in  one  thing.  For  a  nation  that  claims  to  be 
practical,  the  neglect  of  modern  languages  in 
our  schools  is  really  scandalous.  I  must  re- 
mind you  that,  if  you  are  to  reach  Dulwich 
by  7.30,  you  haven't  much  time  to  lose." 

Ambrose  drove  himself  out  in  his  motor  to 
the  south  London  suburb. 

"  We've  no  party  for  you,  Ambrose,"  said 
his  host.  "  Just  ourselves,  the  Trevors,  and 
the  Davenants." 

The  Davenants  arrived  a  few  minutes  later, 
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bringing  with  them  a  pretty  daughter  of 
eighteen,  and  a  very  slim-built  boy  of  fifteen 
in  an  Eton  jacket  and  collar. 

Ambrose  reverted  at  dinner  to  the  subject 
he  had  been  discussing  with  his  colleague 
Ferguson. 

"So  at  last  you  begin  to  realize  it,"  said 
Mr.  Davenant,  who  was  a  very  celebrated  en- 
gineer. "  For  years  I  have  been  preaching, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  English 
people  are  handicapping  themselves  hopelessly, 
in  business,  in  literature,  and  in  general  know- 
ledge, by  their  refusal  to  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages. I  don't  call  stuttering  out  a  few  lame 
sentences  knowing  a  language,  and  I  maintain 
that  the  English  have  a  greater  natural  facility 
for  learning  languages  than  most  other  nations, 
always  excepting  the  Dutch  and  the  Russians. 
Now,  to  show  you  that  I  practise  what  I  preach, 
I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  slip  into  a  lan- 
guage we  do  not  often  use  just  now,  and  to 
inquire  of  my  son  whether  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  repairs  to  a  certain  model  of  a 
Great  Northern  Atlantic  engine  in  which  we 
are  both  interested  ;  "  and  Mr.  Davenant  ad- 
dressed across  the  table  the  slim  boy  in  the 
Eton  suit  in  German.  The  two  held  an  ani- 
mated conversation  in  that  language  for  some 
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minutes,  the  boy  talking  very  fast  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  animation. 

"  You  will  all  be  relieved  to  hear  that  the 
Great  Northern  Atlantic  is  working  perfectly 
again,"  said  Mr.  Davenant  at  length.  "  It 
was  the  slide-valve  that  was  at  fault." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  boy  can 
talk  of  technical  subjects  in  correct  German  ?  " 
asked  Ambrose  incredulously. 

"  Of  course  he  can,  and  of  anything  else, 
provided  that  it  has  come  within  the  rather 
limited  range  of  his  experience,"  declared  Mr. 
Davenant.  !<  I  built,  you  know,  the  great  dam 
and  power-house  for  the  Bavarian  Government 
at  Hohenthal  in  the  Fichtel  Gebirge.  It  was 
a  five  years'  job,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
I  had  my  wife  and  family  living  out  there  too. 
Jack  was  in  Bavaria  from  the  time  when  he 
was  four  to  eight-and-a-half,  and  first  went 
to  school  at  Bischofsgriin,  and  afterwards  at 
Neuenmarkt-Wirsberg.  Jack  speaks  German 
if  anything  more  easily  than  English,  though 
we  were  never  able  to  rid  him  of  his  strong 
Bavarian  accent." 

Ambrose  looked  across  the  table  at  the  fair- 
haired  boy  in  Etons.  He  had  a  most  intelli- 
gent face,  with  very  regular  features. 

"  I  envy  you  your  knowledge  of  German," 
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he  said.  "  I  only  wish  that  I  had  learnt  it 
when  young.  So  the  slide-valve  is  all  right 
again,  is  it  ?  I  haven't  an  idea  what  a  slide- 
valve  means  in  English,  much  less  what  the 
German  for  it  is." 

"  Yes,  thanks  ;  the  slide-valve  gear  is  work- 
ing top-hole  now,"  answered  the  boy  with  a 
smile.  "  In  German  we  call  it  Schieber- 
Steuerung" 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room  accompanied 
by  young  Davenant,  Ambrose  turned  again  to 
his  father. 

"  You  cannot  imagine,  Davenant,"  he  said, 
"  what  I  would  give  to  have  your  son's  know- 
ledge of  German.  You  know  the  extremely 
responsible  position  I  occupy  now.  I  can 
assure  you  that  every  day  of  my  life  I  am 
handicapped  by  my  ignorance  of  the  language, 
and  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  trans- 
lator at  once  competent  and  trustworthy.  If 
your  boy  were  only  five  years  older,  what  an 
ideal  translator  he  would  make  !  " 

"  Jack  is,  of  course,  only  fifteen,  and  is  still 
at  school  at  Stonebridge;  but  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to 
you  as  translator  he  would  be  only  too  de- 
lighted to  volunteer  during  his  holidays,  and 
to  do  as  much  work  as  he  could.  I  know  that 
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he  would  like  to  help  in  this  great  national 
emergency,  and  both  his  mother  and  I  would 
be  pleased  that  he  should  do  it  ;  only  I  must 
stipulate  that  he  is  to  be  an  unpaid  volunteer. 
Jack's  spelling  is  not  his  strong  point,  and  of 
course  as  yet  he  has  only  a  schoolboy's  vocabu- 
lary, but  you  could  put  his  rather  primitive 
language  into  proper  shape.  If  you  care  to 
take  him,  I  will  ask  him  whether  he  agrees. 
You  will  find  him  quite  an  intelligent  boy." 

On  leaving  the  dining-room,  Mr.  Davenant 
called  his  son  into  a  small  study  where  Ambrose 
was  waiting,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  willing 
to  act  as  a  temporary  translator. 

"  I  should  jolly  well  think  I  would,  dad,' 
said  the  boy,  his  face  beaming  with  delight  at 
the  prospect. 

"  Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  Ambrose.  "  I 
have  been  looking  everywhere  for  some  one 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German.  I  am 
now  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  solemn 
word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  repeat  noth- 
ing whatever  of  what  comes  to  your  know- 
ledge, either — I  am  sure  that  you  will  forgive 
me,  Davenant — to  your  parents  or  to  your 
friends.  Will  you  promise  me  to  treat  every- 
thing as  strictly  confidential  ?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentle- 

(2,283) 
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man,"  repeated  the  boy,  extending  his  hand, 
"  to  repeat  nothing  whatever." 

"  That  is  the  beauty  of  dealing  with  a  Public 
School  boy  !    Now  I  can  trust  you  absolutely 
Do  you  know  what  I  am,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 

"  A  swell  at  Scotland  Yard.  I  suppose  that 
you  collar  murderers  and  forgers,  and  coiners 
and  burglars." 

"  No.  My  duties  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined now  to  marking  down  enemy  spies,  and 
enemy  schemes  of  espionage.  It  is  what  is 
called  Secret  Service,  and  you,  when  work- 
ing with  me,  will  become  part  of  the  Secret 
Service  too." 

Young  Davenant  gave  a  little  shout  of  de- 
light. 

"  How  absolutely  topping  !  Do  you  really 
mean  it,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  Is  a  chap  of  my  age 
going  to  be  really  and  truly  a  Secret  Service 
man  ?  It  sounds  a  lot  too  good  to  be  true. 
With  pistols  and  revolvers  and  things  ?  " 

"  I  mean  it  really  and  truly,"  declared  Am- 
brose, "  though  I  won't  answer  for  the  pistols 
and  revolvers.  It  will  be  more  likely  pens, 
paper,  and  ink." 

"  Dad,  dad  !  "  cried  the  boy  with  a  radiant 
face,  "  I  can't  really  believe  it.  I'm  going  to 
be  a  Secret  Service  man.  I  don't  think  that 

(2.285)  2 
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I  ought  to  wear  Etons  any  more.    Think  of 
me  as  a  Secret  Service  man  !  " 

"  Remember  that  you  have  given  me  your 
word  of  honour  not  to  talk  about  it,"  warned 
Ambrose.  "  Your  name  is  Jack,  I  think." 

"  Dad  and  mother  call  me  Jack,  but  every 
one  else  and  most  of  the  chaps  at  school  call 
me  P.J. — Philip  John,  you  know." 

"Well,  P.J.,  can  you  be  at  138  Mount 
Street  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  ?  Til  guar- 
antee you  plenty  of  work." 

Accordingly,  at  9.45  a.m.  next  day,  the  bell 
of  the  top  flat  at  138  Mount  Street  rang. 

"  How  old  are  you,  P.J.  ?  "  asked  Ambrose. 
"  You  don't  look  more  than  thirteen." 

"  I  shall  be  sixteen  in  February  next ;  but 
1  wanted  to  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Ambrose. 
I'm  perfectly  putrid  at  spelling,  and  I  don't 
think  that  I  know  many  grand  words.  May 
I  just  write  my  translations  in  my  own 
way,  without  sweating  to  find  very  fine  lan- 
guage ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  can,  provided  you  give  me 
the  sense  of  the  original.  We  will  begin  with 
this  one.  You  of  course  remember  that  you 
gave  me  your  word  of  honour  last  night  to 
keep  everything  to  yourself.  Everything  you 
do  here  is  confidential." 
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P.J.  sat  down  to  his  task.  Presently  the  lift- 
man entered  with  a  card. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  downstairs  ?  "  asked  Am- 
brose. 

"  In  the  'all,  sir,"  answered  the  lift-man.  "  I 
said  that  I  didn't  know  if  you  was  in  or  not." 

"  Bring  him  up  in  five  minutes,  Evans. 
Now,  P.J.,"  continued  Ambrose,  when  Evans 
had  left  the  room,  "  you  are  going  to  have 
your  first  official  experience.  This  man  Hill 
calls  himself  a  Swiss,  and  has  a  Swiss  pass- 
port. He  pretends  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  thanks 
to  some  friends  of  his,  exactly  where  enemy 
mines  have  been  laid  round  our  coasts.  For 
this  he  naturally  expects  to  be  paid.  I  have 
excellent  grounds  for  mistrusting  the  man  ab- 
solutely. Now  I  want  you  to  take  a  book  and 
to  read  it,  or  pretend  to  read  it  at  the  writing- 
table  in  the  window.  Keep  your  ears  open 
for  all  you  are  worth.  You're  my  nephew  up 
for  the  day — do  you  catch  on  ?  *: 

PJ.'s  face  lit  up  with  glee. 

"  Oh !  good  egg  !  It's  just  like  the  real  de- 
tective stories  one  reads  in  books." 

"  It  is  a  real  detective  story.  Shove  all  those 
papers  you  were  translating  into  that  drawer 
quickly,  then  take  a  book  down  from  the  book- 
case. Here  !  The  Coral  Island  will  do." 
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At  that  moment  a  pale-faced  man  with  red 
hair  entered  the  room. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hill,"  said  Ambrose. 
"  Jack,  my  boy,  take  your  book  with  you  into 
the  window.  My  nephew  need  not  disturb  us, 
Mr.  Hill." 

P.J.  withdrew  into  the  bow  window,  where 
he  placed  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  remained 
absorbed  in  his  book,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  He  had  so  placed  himself  that  he  could 
follow  every  movement  of  Ambrose  and  his 
visitor.  Mr.  Hill  did  not  waste  a  second 
glance  at  the  slim,  fair-haired  boy  who  had 
rather  outgrown  his  Eton  suit.  A  long  con- 
versation ensued,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Mr.  Hill  rose  to  go.  P.J.  darted  forward  and 
stood  motionless  by  the  centre  table. 

"  Uncle,"  he  cried,  interrupting  the  leave- 
taking,  "  which  train  did  dad  expect  me  to 
take — the  4.30  or  the  5.25  ?  " 

"  The  later  one,  Jack,  as  I  told  you  before," 
answered  Ambrose,  who  then  accompanied  his 
visitor  to  the  lift. 

"  Whatever  made  you  behave  like  that, 
P.J.  ?  "  he  asked  on  his  return,  after  shutting 
the  door.  "  What  was  all  that  nonsense  about 
trains  for  ?  " 

Young  Davenant  grinned,  and  shifted  the 
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position  of  his  left  foot.  Two  folded  papers 
lay  on  the  carpet  under  it. 

"  When  that  chap  handed  you  that  long  list, 
he  pulled  out  two  other  papers  with  it  and 
never  noticed  that  they  had  fallen  down,  so 
I  just  went  and  stood  on  them,  and  asked  you 
some  rotten  question  about  trains.  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else  to  do,  and  I  didn't  know 
your  other  name,  so  I  could  only  say  '  Uncle.' 
I  was  rather  afraid  that  you  mightn't  catch  on, 
but  you  did.  It  was  awfully  clever  of  you, 
Mr.  Ambrose." 

"  That  was  very  smartly  done,  my  boy,  very 
smartly  indeed,  and  I  see  that  you  can  act 
promptly.  Good  boy  indeed  !  '  Uncle  Cyril ' 
will  be  my  name  when  you're  my  nephew. 
Now  we'll  see  if  there  is  anything  in  these 
papers." 

"  This  is  really  too  topping,  Mr.  Ambrose  ! 
It's  just  like  a  game,  only  it  isn't  one  ;  it's  all 
real.  It  is  ripping  fun  being  a  Secret  Service 


man  !  " 


'  You  had  better  wait  a  little  before  saying 
that.  You  have  only  had  an  hour's  experience 
of  it  as  yet.  H'm,  h'm,  this  seems  pretty  harm- 
less ;  merely  an  invitation  to  bridge  and  supper. 
Now,  just  tell  me  if  you  notice  anything 
peculiar  about  this  letter,  P.J.  Read  it  out." 
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"  '  My  dear  Mr.  Hill,'  "  read  PJ.  aloud, 
"  *  do  not  forget  that  we  are  counting  on  you 
for  a  fourth  at  bridge  to-night.  In  spite  of 
war-time  difficulties,  we  shall  be  able  to  offer 
you  a  tolerably  good  supper,  and  I  will  not 
forget  your  favourite  Cumberland  sauce.  Sin- 
cerely yours,  JANET  FLEMING.'— No,  I  don't 
notice  anything  odd  about  it." 

"  There's  no  address  whatever." 

"  Well,  I  often  forget  to  put  in  the  date 
myself." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  being  only  fifteen  years 
old ;  but  you  don't  forget  to  put  in  where 
you're  writing  from.  There's  not  a  scrap  of 
address  there.  The  other  paper  is  a  curious 
one  for  a  Swiss  citizen  to  carry  about  with 
him,  for  it  is  a  letter  written  in  cipher.  Wait 
a  moment.  We  will  compare  it  with  one 
which  fell  into  our  hands  yesterday."  Am- 
brose unlocked  a  drawer,  and  after  a  little 
search  drew  a  paper  from  it.  "  These  two 
strike  me  as  being  identical.  What  do  your 
young  eyes  say  ?  " 

"  They're  both  just  the  same,"  declared  P.J., 
after  comparing  the  two.  "  Is  that  really  and 
truly  an  enemy  cipher,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  That  is  really  and  truly  an  enemy  cipher, 
my  young  friend,  and  it  will  go  to  our  cipher 
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expert,  Mr.  Wrigglesworth.  Wrigglesworth  is 
very  painstaking  and  thorough,  but  a  little 
slow.  It  may  be  a  fortnight  before  he  returns 
it  to  us.  What  a  lot  you  are  learning  in  one 
day,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  just  think  I  was  !  An  awful  lot  ! 
That  cipher  is  written  in  ten  columns.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Ambrose,  I  think  that  it  is 
written  in  English,  because  there  are  y's  in  it, 
and  there  are  no  y's  in  German." 

"  That  is  a  thing  I  didn't  know  before. 
You  are  a  wonderfully  sharp  boy." 

"  No,  Pm  not.  Please  don't  say  so.  There 
is  another  thing  I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Am- 
brose. When  you  were  talking  to  Hill,  you 
said  something  about  the  English  Channel, 
and  he  called  it  the  Kanal  twice  ;  I  heard 
him  quite  plainly.  We  call  it  the  Channel, 
and  French  people  call  it  a  word  that  means 
'  sleeve.' " 

"  La  Manche"  suggested  Ambrose. 

"  Yes,  that's  it ;  but  Germans  call  it  the  Kanal. 
I'm  never  seasick  myself,  but  on  a  rough  day 
between  Dover  and  Calais  it's  jolly  different 
to  an  old  canal.  Hill  must  be  a  German, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  else  he  wouldn't  use  that  word." 

"  By  Jove  !  Your  father  told  me  that  I 
would  find  you  a  good  translator,  but  I  had 
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no  idea  that  I  was  getting  so  capable  an  assist- 
ant. You're  a  very  shrewd  and  observant 
lad." 

PJ.  flushed  violently. 

"  Please  don't  think  me  a  swanking  beast, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  but  I  simply  can't  help  noticing 
things.  If  it  doesn't  sound  fearful  cheek  of 
me,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  that  man  was 
trying  to  pump  you  about  the  sailings  of  the 
transports.  I  could  hear  every  word,  you 
know." 

"  That  is  the  very  conclusion  at  which  I 
arrived  myself,"  smiled  Ambrose. 

"  I  couldn't  help  remembering  what  was  in 
that  second  letter  you  gave  me  to  translate  ; 
the  list  of  numbered  ports,  you  know — 17 
Dover,  18  Folkestone,  19  Newhaven,  20  Ports- 
mouth, 21  Southampton,  32  Plymouth,  33  Fal- 
mouth,  34  Bristol,  35  Cardiff.  One  needn't 
be  very  clever  to  twig  that  those  are  all  the 
southern  ports  from  which  transports  would 
sail,  and  this  chap  kept  asking  in  a  roundabout 
way  which  of  these  ports  it  was  that  you  wanted 
information  about.  Of  course,  if  you'd  said 
that  you  wanted  to  know  about  mines  laid  near 
Folkestone,  he  would  know  that  boats  would 
be  sailing  from  there,  and  it  would  be  just  the 
same  with  Southampton  or  Plymouth." 
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"  Well  done  indeed,  PJ. !  I  saw  at  once 
that  that  was  his  game  ;  but  it  was  very  quick 
of  you  to  have  spotted  that." 

"  Do  you  mind  hearing  me  repeat  the  list 
of  ports  with  their  numbers  till  I  have  got  it 
pat  ?  I  mustn't  write  them  down,  or  I  know 
that  I  should  forget  and  leave  them  lying 
about." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  man  :  you 
seem  to  have  a  natural  gift  for  this  sort  of 
work,  and  we'll  train  you  into  a  schoolboy 
Sherlock  Holmes.  That  will  be  quite  an  origi- 
nal departure.  Now  I'm  going  to  take  you  to 
a  club  to  have  some  luncheon.  Could  you  eat 
anything  now  ?  " 

"  I  can  always  eat  all  day  long.  Pve  never 
been  in  a  club  in  my  life.  I'm  afraid  that 
I  shall  be  awfully  shy,  Mr.  Ambrose." 

Upon  their  return  to  Mount  Street,  PJ. 
resumed  his  work,  and  translated  some  pecul- 
iarly uninteresting  letters. 

"  Nothing  in  those,"  commented  Ambrose. 
"  By  the  way,  P.J.,  '  enemy  '  is  usually  spelt 
with  one  n  only,  and  we  generally  write  rw- 
moury  not  rumer." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  perfectly  putrid  at 
spelling,  Mr.  Ambrose.  Why  did  the  chap 
say  in  that  last  letter  I  translated  that  '  Cum- 
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berland  air  is  so  very  good  '  ?  It  seems  lugged 
in  on  purpose." 

"  I  haven't  the  vaguest  idea.  It  is  not  of 
great  importance,  is  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  one  I  translated  for  you  this  morning 
there  was  something  too,"  and  P.J.  searched 
amongst  the  pile  of  papers.  "  Here  it  is. 
'  Mrs.  Mason  is  going  for  a  nice  long  rest 
to  Cumberland/  That  looks  lugged  in  too. 
Might  I  have  a  squint  at  that  invitation  to 
supper  that  Hill  dropped.  Thanks.  *  We 
will  not  forget  your  favourite  Cumberland 
sauce.' 3  P.J.  began  counting  on  his  fingers, 
and  then  gave  a  little  whistle  of  two  notes, 
with  an  interval  of  a  major  third  between  them. 

"  Whatever  is  up,  P.J.  ?    A  brain-wave  ?  " 

"  No,  just  an  idea.  Didn't  you  say,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  that  those  ciphers  were  written  in 
ten  columns.  May  I  have  just  one  shot  at 
them  before  they  go  to  Mr.  Thingummy,  the 
cipher  man  ?  I've  just  remembered  some- 
thing, and  I'm  awfully  keen  on  acrostics  and 
things,  and  can  usually  do  them.  You  see  it 
isn't  often  that  a  chap  of  my  age  can  have  a 
go  at  a  real  enemy  cipher.  I'll  remember  to 
spell  enemy  with  one  w." 

Ambrose  unlocked  a  drawer  and  withdrew 
two  papers.  "  Here  they  are  !  Both  dupli- 
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cates  ;  but  you  will  be  a  very  clever  boy  if 
you  can  make  head  or  tail  of  them.  But  amuse 
yourself  with  them  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Davenant  for  probably  the  first  time 
in  his  life  actually  remained  silent  for  half 
an  hour  on  end,  during  which  time  he  scrib- 
bled away  on  scraps  of  paper  and  rucked  his 
curly  yellow  hair  into  a  dense  tangle.  He  then 
stuck  both  his  legs  out  straight  before  him, 
thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  and 
gazed  up  meditatively  at  the  ceiling. 

"  I  can  see  that  you  are  tired  of  experi- 
menting with  those  ciphers.  If  you  give  them 
back  to  me,  I  will  lock  them  up  again,  and  they 
shall  go  to  Mr.  Wrigglesworth  to-morrow." 

"  Hadn't  I  better  give  you  the  translation — 
I  don't  know  the  proper  word  for  it — of  them 
first  ?  "  suggested  PJ. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
succeeded  in  decoding  those  ciphers  ?  "  asked 
Ambrose  incredulously. 

"  Oh  yes  !  And  they're  in  English  as  I 
thought." 

"  Are  you  humbugging,  P.J.?  Deciphering 
is  quite  an  art  by  itself." 

"  I've  got  a  cousin,  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  is 
a  Sapper,  and  an  awfully  clever  fellow.  He 
showed  me  that  cipher.  You  take  a  key- word  ; 
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any  word  will  do  if  the  same  letter  doesn't 
come  twice  in  it.  Then  you  write  out  your 
key- word  with  the  letters  some  way  apart, 
and  you  write  your  message  ;  one  letter  under 
every  letter  of  the  key-word.  Then  you  shift 
the  letters  of  your  key-word  as  they  would 
come  in  the  alphabet,  if  you  understand,  and 
you  move  the  columns  of  letters  at  the  same 
time.  Til  show  you,  and  you'll  see  how  simple 
it  is.  Of  course,  if  you  don't  know  the  key- 
word, you're  boiled.  Your  cipher  had  ten 
columns  in  it.  All  these  letters  dragged  in 
the  word  '  Cumberland  '  for  no  reason,  and 
Cumberland  has  got  ten  letters  in  it.  I  just 
tried  it,  and  out  it  came,  and  here's  the  answer. 
Look  here,  Mr.  Ambrose.  You  gave  me  this  : — 

OAYORTUNEO 
NYTEAOFCTI 
OLSEI  GIFNA 
NYVPTARS  RE 
NGOPI  I  TGVR 
SAOI  NETTDR 
MEMEDUTBNA 
NMRGEAFDNO 
6TUNOI  SLJN 
D  N 

"  Cumberland  has  got  ten  letters  in  it,  and 
those  ten  letters  would,  as  they  come  in  the 
alphabet,  be 
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ABCDELMNRU; 

you  see  that  ?  so  I  wrote  those  letters  in  that 
order  over  the  cipher,  like  this  : — 
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D 

N 

'  Then  I  put  all  the  letters  back  so  as  to  make 
'  Cumberland/  each  column  into  its  proper 
place.  Then  we  get  this  : — 

C  UMBERLAND 
YOUARETONO 
XI  FYATONCE 
SAI  LI  NGOFE 
VERYTRANS  P 
ORTGI  VI  NGP 
ORTANDES  TI 
MATEDNUMBE 
ROFMENANDG 
UNSTOJI6LN 
D  N 

and  you  just  read  it  off :   *  You  are  to  notify 
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at  once  sailing  of  every  transport  giving  port 
and  estimated  number  of  men  and  guns  to 
J.  I.  6  Lndn.'  Oh  !  that  last  word  must  be 
London  ;  and  perhaps  it  isn't  J.  I.,  but  J.  16, 
London " 

"  J.  16,  London  !  "  interrupted  Ambrose, 
"  then,  by  George  !  we've  got  her  at  last." 

"  I  didn't  find  out  that  cipher,  Mr.  Ambrose," 
explained  P.J.  "It  was  my  cousin  Christo- 
pher, the  Sapper,  showed  it  to  me.  Christo- 
pher is  a  jolly  clever  fellow.  I  told  you  that 
I  thought  that  the  message  couldn't  be  in 
German,  because  it  was  full  of  y's,  and  there 
are  no  y's  in  German.  If  those  people  hadn't 
gone  on  so  about  Cumberland,  I  should  never 
have  tumbled  to  it.* 

"  I  call  that  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
intelligent  piece  of  work,"  said  Ambrose  at 
length.  "  I  should  have  thought  it  very  good 
if  done  by  a  full-grown  man,  and  you  are  only 
a  boy  of  fifteen.  Where  do  you  get  it  all  from, 
I  wonder." 

"  I'm  not  clever  a  bit,  Mr.  Ambrose,  I'm 
just  an  everyday  sort  of  a  chap,"  protested 
P.J.  "  But  I  always  could  do  puzzles  and 
acrostics,  and  things  of  that  sort,  where  you 

*  An  almost  similar  cipher  was  actually  employed  by  the 
enemy  during  the  war. 
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have  to  fit  one  thing  into  another.  Please 
don't  think  that  I  am  a  brainy  chap.  Every- 
one at  Stonebridge  knows  that  I'm  an  awful 
duffer  at  work,  and  about  as  fat-headed  as 
they  make  'em." 

"  Quite  so,  PJ.  We  will  leave  it  at  that. 
Of  course  most  boys  of  your  age  would  have 
the  patience  and  the  brains  to  work  out  so 
complicated  a  cipher.  You  have  helped  us  in 
one  thing,  though.  For  weeks  we  have  had 
our  eye  on  the  woman  known  in  certain  circles 
as  J.  1 6,  but  there  has  not  been  a  particle  of 
evidence  against  her.  Now,  thanks  entirely  to 
you,  there  is.  We  can  act  now.  I  may  add 
that  she  is  the  lady  who  signed  herself  '  Janet 
Fleming  '  in  that  note." 

Ambrose  paced  the  room  in  thought  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  went  to  the  tele- 
phone on  his  writing-table. 

"  That  you,  Carew  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a 
while.  "  Yes,  yes,  to-night  at  nine  sharp. 

Number  32  Street.  You  will  want  two 

wardresses  as  well.  Yes.  Three  men  will  be 
enough  with  me,  and  four  more  to  surround 
the  house  at  eight  o'clock.  Yes,  of  course. 
I  will  be  down  by  8.15.  Yes,  yes.  Act  on 
it  at  once,"  and  he  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,  I  may  come  too,  mayn't 
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I  ?  I've  never  seen  a  real  arrest,  you  know," 
cried  PJ.  eagerly,  his  face  glowing  with  ex- 
citement. He  had  heard  every  word  of  the 
telephone  conversation. 

"  No,  no,  quite  impossible,  my  boy,"  re- 
plied Ambrose  with  decision.  "  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you  for  your  help,  and  you  may 
tell  your  father  from  me  that  you  have  proved 
wonderfully  efficient.  I  should  never  have 
imagined  that  a  boy  of  your  age  could  have 
shown  such  shrewdness  and  intelligence,"  he 
added,  giving  his  young  assistant  a  friendly 
pat  on  the  back.  "  I  gather  that  you  dislike 
being  praised,  so  I  won't  say  any  more.  I 
shall  be  away  to-morrow;  but  if  you  care  for 
some  more  work  you  might  look  in  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Now  you  had  better  go 
home,  and  thank  you  again.  By  the  way, 
Evans,  the  lift-man,  is  an  old  soldier,  as  you 
can  see  from  his  medal  ribbons,  and  you  can 
trust  him  absolutely.  Good-night." 

Mr.  Davenant,  who  had  heard  both  the 
street  and  the  number  given  in  the  telephone 
conversation,  on  reaching  the  ground  floor, 
consulted  a  copy  of  the  London  Post  Office 
Directory  in  the  porter's  box,  and  studied  for 
a  minute  or  two  the  portion  marked  "  Streets." 
Instead  of  directing  his  way  to  Victoria  Station, 
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which  would  have  taken  him  home,  he  turned 
due  north.  He  entered  a  tea-shop,  and  find- 
ing his  worldly  wealth  reduced  to  one  shilling, 
made  a  strictly  economical  meal,  and  then 
passed  an  agreeable  hour  in  St.  Pancras  Station 
studying  the  different  types  of  locomotive  used 
by  the  Midland  Railway,  and  watching  the 
marshalling  of  the  various  night  expresses. 

As  the  clock  approached  eight  he  dived  into 
the  Underground  Railway. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  that  evening  two  taxi- 
cabs  ascended  the  crescent  facing  Swiss  Cot- 
tage Station,  and  after  proceeding  a  short  way, 
drew  up,  and  four  men  and  two  women  alighted 
and  walked  round  the  corner  into  a  dimly 
lighted  street,  where  they  were  joined  by  two 
more  men.  A  slim  young  figure  in  an  Eton 
suit  suddenly  appeared  from  the  porch  of  a 
house. 

"  P  J.  !  "  exclaimed  Ambrose.  "  Whatever 
brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  did,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Davenant  placidly.  "  Now  that  I 
am  here,  please  let  me  stay,  Mr.  Ambrose. 
I'm  so  frightfully  keen  on  seeing  how  people 
are  arrested." 

"  I  particularly  wish  to  avoid  mixing  you 
up  in  any  rough  work  It  is  not  fair  on  your 

(2,288)  3 
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father,"  Ambrose  hesitated.  "  You  can  stay 
in  the  hall  if  you  like  with  these  men,  if  you 
promise  me  to  go  nowhere  else." 

"  I  promise,"  cried  the  overjoyed  PJ.  "I 
do  hope  that  there  will  be  revolvers,  and  shoot- 
ing and  things  like  there  are  on  the  films." 

"  This,  my  boy,  is  serious  business  and  not 
a  game,"  said  Ambrose.  "  You  can  follow  us 
when  we  go  in,  but  you  are  to  stay  in  the  hall, 
and  you  must  keep  silent.  Arbuthnot,  this 
young  gentleman  is  to  stay  with  you.  You 
will,  of  course,  see  that  whoever  answers  the 
bell  does  not  give  the  alarm." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  Carew,  you  will  come  with  me  into  the 
room  where  they  are.  Get  your  gun  out,"  and 
Ambrose  as  he  spoke  drew  his  automatic  from 
his  hip  pocket.  "  We  are  quite  ready,  Arbuth- 
not ;  ring  the  bell." 

"  Oh  !  good  egg  !  "  murmured  PJ.  under 
his  breath.  "  There  are  revolvers  !  It's  just 
like  a  real  film." 

After  an  interval  there  came  the  rattling  of 
a  chain,  and  the  door  opened  three  or  four 
inches.  The  man  addressed  as  Arbuthnot 
instantly  put  his  foot  forward  into  the  opening, 
to  prevent  the  door  being  closed  again,  and 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the  elderly  woman  who 
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was  still  holding  on  to  the  woodwork  of  the 
door. 

"  We  are  the  police,  and  for  your  own  sake 
I  advise  you  to  make  no  noise,  or  you  will  get 
into  very  serious  trouble  indeed.  Open  the 
door,  and  keep  quite  silent." 

The  woman  turned  a  scared  white  face  on 
the  group  of  men  on  the  doorstep,  and  opened 
the  door  without  a  word.  They  all  passed  in 
silently,  and  found  themselves  in  a  large  hall 
bright  with  gaslight.  From  a  door  on  the 
left-hand  side  came  the  sounds  of  loud  talking 
and  laughter.  There  was  a  quality  about  the 
outbursts  of  coarse  laughter  and  in  the  tones 
of  the  voices  which  suggested  that  the  unseen 
inmates  of  the  room  had  been  indulging  freely 
in  alcoholic  stimulants. 

So  loudly  indeed  were  they  talking,  that  it 
was  obvious  that  they  had  never  noticed  the 
ringing  of  the  door-bell,  and  that  they  were 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  entrance  of  the 
police  into  the  house.  Mr.  Davenant  was 
able  to  follow  most  of  the  conversation,  for 
it  was  in  a  language  very  familiar  to  him. 

Ambrose  made  a  sign  to  Carew,  and  they 
flung  open  the  door  on  the  left,  and  entered 
the  room  together. 

"  Hands  up  at  once,  all  of  you  !  "  rang  out 
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a  voice  so  stern  that  PJ.  found  it  difficult  to 
associate  it  with  his  genial  middle-aged  friend. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  break  in  on  so  pleasant 
a  supper-party,  but  I  warn  you  that  if  any  one 
attempts  to  move  I  shall  shoot  him  or  her  at 
once.  Parsons  and  Jones,  come  in  here  !  I 
shall  want  four  pairs  of  bracelets.  I  think 
that  you  heard  my  warning,  Lowenthal.  Do 
not  force  me  to  shoot." 

P  J.  saw  two  of  the  men  from  the  hall  hurry 
into  the  room,  each  of  them  carrying  two  pairs 
of  a  curious- looking  steel  apparatus. 

"  You,  Hill,  put  out  your  wrists,"  com- 
manded Ambrose's  voice.  "  Remember  that 
I  have  got  you  covered.  Thank  you.  Your 
turn  now,  Lowenthal ;  and  now  you,  madam, 
please.  I  might  merely  address  you  as  '  J.  16,' 
or  as  *  Janet  Fleming/  but  I  think  that  Amalia 
Schwartz  would  be  a  more  accurate  description 
of  you.  Now  I  must  trouble  you,  sir,  to  hold 
out  your  wrists.  Quite  so,  you  claim  to  be  a 
Dutch  subject,  but  that  is  a  claim  we  must 
examine  a  little.  There  are  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  Dutch  subjects  in  England  just  now." 

A  perfect  tornado  of  noise  now  issued  from 
the  side  room.  All  four  prisoners  were  talk- 
ing at  once,  and  each  of  them  at  the  top  of  his 
or  her  voice.  PJ.  turned  to  Arbuthnot. 
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"  Mr.  Ambrose  said  '  hands  up,'  just  as 
they  do  in  books,"  he  gurgled  in  a  very  ecstasy 
of  delight,  "  and  they  both  drew  out  their 
pistols.  It  is  all  just  like  the  movies,  only 
far,  far  better,  because  it's  all  real.  It's  too 
ripping  for  words." 

"  You  mustn't  go  in  there,  sir,"  reminded 
Arbuthnot.  "  Remember  that  you  promised 
Mr.  Ambrose  to  stay  in  the  hall  here." 

"  Hullo  !  what's  that  she's  saying  ?  "  cried 
P.J.,  as  a  German  sentence  in  a  strident  woman's 
voice  caught  his  ear.  "  She's  saying  to  the 
men  that  she'll  send  off  her  message,  police 
or  no  police.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  you  must  let 
me  go  in  and  tell  Mr.  Ambrose.  That  woman 
means  to  score  off  him  somehow,  and  nobody 
in  there  understands  one  word  of  German. 
I  must  go  in." 

"  You  can't,  sir.  Mr.  Ambrose's  orders. 
Besides,  you  promised  not  to." 

"  Blow  !  She's  got  some  dodge  she's  up 
to,  and  Mr.  Ambrose  doesn't  know.  She's 
still  going  on.  What  the  dickens  does  she 
mean  by  transports,  and  21  and  34  ?  Why 
doesn't  Mr.  Ambrose  understand  German  ? 
Green  marble  and  the  maid-servant  !  Why, 
she's  talking  perfect  rot.  Green  marble,  the 
maid-servant,  transports  21  and  34.  The 
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woman  must  be  absolutely  dotty  in  the  filbert, 
or  clean  off  her  chump." 

P.J.  in  his  perplexity  began  to  look  about 
him.  He  was  standing  in  a  spacious  hall  with 
a  broad  staircase  running  round  three  sides  of 
it.  The  hall  was  bare  of  furniture,  and  the  floor 
was  covered  with  an  oilcloth  feigning  to  repre- 
sent great  blocks  of  white  marble,  with  small 
lozenges  of  green  marble  crossing  it  at  intervals. 

'  Thompson,"  called  Ambrose's  voice  from 
the  inner  room,  "get  a  taxi  up.  Then  you 
can  accompany  Parsons  and  Jones,  who  will 
take  the  three  male  prisoners  to — you  know 
where.  Miss  Wells,  I  want  you  in  here, 
please." 

Miss  Wells,  a  person  of  powerful  physique, 
with  a  most  determined  face,  moved  into  the 
inner  room,  where  a  woman's  voice  began 
protesting  stridently. 

1  Take  the  three  men  into  the  hall,"  ordered 
Ambrose,  following  them  out  himself.  "  Now, 
Miss  Wells,  search  the  prisoner  very  thor- 
oughly. It  is  perfectly  useless  your  protest- 
ing, madam;  you  will  be  left  alone  with  the 
wardress,  and  you  had  better  submit  quietly." 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  whispered  P.J.  excitedly, 
"  that  woman  means  to  do  you  in  the  eye,  and 
to  score  off  you  somehow." 
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"  I  daresay  that  she  would  like  to,  but  she 
isn't  in  a  position  to  do  so  now." 

"  She's  going  to  all  the  same,"  persisted 
P.J.  "  I  heard  her  say  so." 

"  Make  your  mind  quite  easy,  my  boy ;  she 
can't." 

The  purr  of  a  taxi  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  three  male  prisoners  were  escorted 
to  it  by  Parsons  and  Jones,  who  drove  off  with 
them,  constable  Thompson  taking  his  seat  on 
the  box. 

P.J.,  standing  in  the  hall  with  Ambrose, 
Carew,  Arbuthnot,  and  the  second  wardress, 
experienced  his  usual  difficulty  in  keeping 
silent.  He  wished  to  discuss  the  events  of  the 
evening,  but  was  immediately  hushed-down 
by  Ambrose.  The  adventure  was  becoming 
distinctly  less  exciting  than  he  had  anticipated. 
He  looked  up  into  the  well  of  the  staircase, 
which,  though  brightly  lit  by  a  gas  pendant 
above  his  head,  faded  off  into  comparative 
darkness  on  the  upper  floors.  He  distinctly 
saw  the  elderly  maid-servant  who  had  admitted 
them  leaning  over  the  banisters  on  the  second 
floor. 

From  the  inner  room  there  came  no  sound. 
The  door  opened,  and  Miss  Wells,  the  grim- 
looking  wardress,  appeared,  escorting  a  short, 
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stout  middle-aged  woman  elaborately  and 
expensively  dressed,  with  skirts  of  fashionable 
shortness.  The  position  in  which  she  kept 
her  hands  suggested  that  she  might  have  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  them  for  the  time  being. 
She  wore  a  hat  and  a  cloak,  which  had  been 
somewhat  carelessly  adjusted,  Miss  Wells 
evidently  considering  it  no  part  of  her  duties 
to  act  the  part  of  a  trained  lady's-maid.  Miss 
Wells,  without  one  word,  handed  Ambrose  a 
sheaf  of  papers,  which  he  thrust  equally  silently 
into  his  pocket.  Drawing  the  wardress  on 
one  side,  he  gave  her  some  final  directions  in 
a  low  tone. 

Meanwhile  the  prisoner,  in  order  apparently 
to  show  her  indifference  to  the  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself,  began  pacing  the 
hall,  her  crossed  and  manacled  hands  in  front 
of  her.  Out  of  bravado,  she  amused  herself 
by  standing  on  the  green  lozenges  of  the  oil- 
cloth, moving  from  place  to  place,  and  attempt- 
ing to  get  both  her  feet  at  once  on  to  the  small 
squares.  Mr.  Davenant,  who  was  by  this 
time  thoroughly  enjoying  his  novel  experience 
as  an  amateur  policeman,  followed  her  move- 
ments with  the  utmost  interest.  Happening 
to  glance  upwards,  he  caught  the  dim  outline 
of  the  elderly  maid-servant  leaning  over  the 
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banisters  in  the  shadows  above.  He  gave  a 
short  whistle  of  two  notes,  with  the  interval  of 
a  major  third  between  them. 

A  taxi  again  hummed  at  the  door,  and  the 
formidable  Miss  Wells,  accompanied  by  the 
second  wardress,  seized  her  prisoner  by  the  arm 
and  led  her  down  to  the  cab.  They  drove  off. 

P.J.  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  and,  bend- 
ing down,  he  cut  little  gashes  in  four  of  the 
green  lozenges  of  the  oilcloth. 

"  Come,  come,  sir,"  said  Arbuthnot  re- 
provingly, "  you  are  too  old  to  do  mischief 
for  mischief's  sake.  You've  spoilt  that  nice 
piece  of  oilcloth." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  P.J.  meekly.  "  Perhaps 
I  oughtn't  to  have  done  it.  Mr.  Ambrose, 
you  told  me  not  to  jaw,  but  there's  something 
I  simply  must  say  to  you.  Not  here,  because 
that  woman  is  up  on  the  landing.  Can't  we 
go  into  the  room  there  ?  It  really  is  fright- 
fully important." 

They  went  into  the  room,  where  the  air  was 
still  thick  with  tobacco  smoke.  The  table 
was  littered  with  the  debris  of  an  elaborate 
supper.  Slim- necked,  gold- foiled  bottles  stood 
about,  most  of  them  empty,  as  well  as  bottles 
of  liqueurs  and  spirits. 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  cried  P.J.  in  great  excite- 
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ment,  "  you  really  mustn't  let  that  old  servant 
go.  She  knows.  The  fat  woman  told  her. 
She  knows." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  boy  ?  What 
is  it  that  she  knows  ?  " 

"  Why,  about  the  transports." 

"  What  transports  ?  I  don't  understand 
what  you  are  driving  at." 

"  Aren't  four  transports  sailing  from  South- 
ampton to-morrow,  and  two  from  Bristol  ?  " 

Ambrose  scrutinized  his  youthful  assistant 
very  closely. 

"  Possibly,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  but  how  the 
dickens  do  you  come  to  know  anything  about 
it  ?  I'll  swear  that  I  never  told  you.  How 
did  you  get  hold  of  that  ?  " 

"  Because  the  fat  woman  you  arrested  knew, 
and  she  told  the  other  woman." 

"  But  the  prisoner  never  opened  her  mouth 
in  the  hall." 

"  No,  she  never  said  one  word." 

"  And  she  was  handcuffed,  so  she  couldn't 
write  or  drop  a  note." 

"  No,  she  didn't  do  it  like  that." 

"  My  dear  P.J.,  what  is  this  extraordinary 
idea  that  you  have  got  into  your  head  ?  The 
thing  is  impossible  ;  she  had  no  chance  of 
communicating  with  any  one." 
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"  All  the  same  I  know,  and  the  old  woman 
upstairs  knows.  Do  you  mind  coming  back 
into  the  hall,  Mr.  Ambrose?  Look!  I 
notched  with  my  penknife  the  little  green 
squares  she  stepped  on.  You  remember,"  he 
added,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  the 
list  of  numbered  ports  I  learnt  by  heart  this 
morning — 17  Dover,  18  Folkestone,  19  New- 
haven,  20  Portsmouth,  21  Southampton,  32 
Plymouth,  33  Falmouth,  34  Bristol,  35  Cardiff. 
It  was  rather  a  sweat,  but  I'm  jolly  glad  now 
I  did  learn  them.  Here's  my  mark  on  the 
first  square.  Please  count  how  many  green 
squares  there  are  from  the  street  door.  It's 
the  first,  isn't  it  ?  In  which  line  is  it  ?  The 
second.  What  does  a  2  and  a  i  make  ?  No, 
not  3  ;  I  meant  side  by  side,  the  2  first  ;  21, 
isn't  it  ?  And  21  is  the  number  for  South- 
ampton in  that  list  I  mugged  up.  Then  she 
stood  on  this  square  (you'll  see  my  cut),  in 
the  short  line  in  the  recess.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  isn't  it  ?  Then  the  next  she  stood  on  is 
here  ;  I  hacked  it  about  more  than  I  meant  to. 
What  square  in  the  row  is  it  ?  Yes,  four ;  and 
which  row  is  it  in  ?  The  third.  That  makes 
34,  and  34  is  Bristol.  Then  she  stood  on  that 
one  in  the  short  row  in  the  recess  ;  you  can 
see  my  mark  quite  plainly,  because  my  knife 
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slipped  a  little  ;  number  two.  So  it  comes  out, 
four  transports  from  Southampton,  two  from 
Bristol.  I  notched  the  places  so  that  I  shouldn't 
forget  them." 

"  I  call  that  an  extraordinarily  good  piece 
of  work,  sharp  little  assistant.  For  a  trained 
man  it  would  have  been  a  highly  creditable 
performance,  but  for  an  amateur,  and  an 
amateur  only  fifteen  years  old,  it  is  really  a 
wonderful  piece  of  observation.  However  did 
you  tumble  to  it  at  all  ?  " 

"  The  fat  woman  told  me  when  they  were  all 
kicking  up  such  a  shindy  in  here.  She  called 
out  to  one  of  the  men  in  German  that,  police 
or  no  police,  she  was  going  to  pass  on  some- 
thing about  transports  that  I  couldn't  catch. 
Then  I  heard  *  21  and  34  ;  green  marble  and 
the  maid-servant.'  I  thought  at  first  that 
she'd  gone  quite  dotty,  but  when  I  looked  up 
and  saw  the  old  woman  peeping  over  the 
banisters,  and  noticed  the  linoleum  like  white 
and  green  marble,  well — one  had  only  to  stick 
it  together  like  a  picture  puzzle." 

"  Very  intelligent  of  you  indeed,  P  J.  Won- 
derfully intelligent  I  " 

"  No,  it  wasn't  really.  I  told  you  that  I 
could  always  do  acrostics  and  puzzles,  and 
things  like  that.  All  the  chaps  at  Stonebridge 
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will  tell  you  what  a  thick-headed  blighter  I 
am  at  other  things.  I  say,  Mr.  Ambrose, 
aren't  you  going  to  collar  that  old  woman  ? 
She  knows." 

"  Carew  and  Arbuthnot,  go  quietly  up- 
stairs and  arrest  that  elderly  woman,"  cried 
Ambrose,  moving  back  into  the  hall.  "  If 
she  has  locked  herself  in,  break  down  the  door. 
No,  no,  P.J.,  you  stay  here." 

"  You  don't  let  me  see  anything  of  the  fun, 
Mr.  Ambrose,"  protested  PJ.  plaintively. 

Carew  and  Arbuthnot  had  meanwhile  darted 
upstairs,  and  soon  a  noise  of  heavy  blows  re- 
echoed through  the  house.  There  was  a  sound 
of  rending  woodwork,  and  of  shrill  protests 
and  expostulations  as  the  two  men  led  their 
elderly  captive  downstairs. 

P.J.  could  not  resist  pointing  to  his  knife- 
cuts  on  the  oilcloth,  and  explaining  in  German 
to  the  prisoner  that  their  code  was  no  longer 
a  secret. 

"  What  a  dreadful  country  is  this  !  "  be- 
wailed the  old  crone  in  English,  "  where  the 
police  are  not  ashamed  to  capture  a  German 
boy  to  do  their  dirty  work  for  them  !  " 

"  I'm  not  a  German,  confound  you,"  cried 
the  infuriated  P.J. 

"  Then  it  is  worse  ;   even  the  very  children 
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in  this  wicked  country  are  all  spies,"  lamented 
the  old  woman. 

"  You  can  take  her  straight  to  Holloway, 
Carew.  Of  course  she  is  on  no  account  to 
communicate  with  the  other  woman.  You, 
Arbuthnot,  had  better  search  the  house  thor- 
oughly, as  soon  as  we  are  gone." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  That  was  a  wonderful 
smart  bit  of  work  of  the  young  gentleman's, 
him  looking  so  innocent  too." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,"  declared 
P.J.  "  I  call  the  fat  woman  a  real  sport,  because 
she  did  her  job,  even  when  she  thought  she 
might  be  shot  or  hanged  for  it." 

"  Hardly  that,"  protested  Ambrose.  "  We 
are  not  so  drastic  in  our  methods.  Three 
to  five  years'  detention  would  be  the  maximum 
penalty." 

"  All  the  same  she  was  a  bit  of  a  sport  for 
doing  it,  when  she  knew  that  she  was  going  to 
quod.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  I 
might  wolf  some  of  that  supper  ?  "  asked  P.J. 
"  There's  still  some  lobster  salad  and  a  whole 
trifle  left.  I'm  most  frightfully  hungry,  for 
I  forgot  my  money,  and  I'd  only  got  a  bob  in 
my  pocket,  and  all  I've  had  since  luncheon 
is  one  cup  of  tea  and  two  mangy  little 


scones." 
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"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  supper  at  my 
club." 

"  Oh  !  good  egg !  You  are  decent  to  me, 
Mr.  Ambrose  !  I  shall  be  rather  shy  at  having 
supper  at  a  club." 

Mr.  Davenant's  hunger  being  appeased, 
Ambrose  took  a  most  cordial  leave  of  his  young 
friend. 

"  I  have  gathered  that  you  dislike  being 
praised,  but  you  have  been  extremely  useful 
to  me  to-day,  P.J.,  and  I  think  that  you  have 
a  natural  gift  for  this  class  of  work.  In  fact, 
I  have  had  a  piece  of  real  luck  in  striking  on 
you.  If  I  have  not  worked  you  too  hard  to- 
day, can  I  expect  you  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  ten  ?  " 

In  his  home  at  Dulwich,  Mr.  Davenant 
sleepily  extended  a  pyjama'd  arm  to  turn  out 
his  bedside  light. 

"  Being  a  Secret  Service  man  is  really  the 
most  ripping  game  that  I've  ever  played  in 
my  life,"  he  reflected. 


EPISODE   II 
THE  MAN  WITH  THE  SQUINT 

ll\  1[  THAT  the  deuce  is  there  to  go  upon  ? 

V  V  Nothing  whatever,"  remarked  Ferguson 
to  his  colleague  Ambrose  in  the  Mount  Street 
flat,  some  two  days  after  the  events  described 
in  the  last  chapter.  "  We  have  to  find  the  list, 
for  Verzeichniss  apparently  means  list,  of  some- 
thing known  as  the  A.A.N.S.  As  we  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  that  may  be,  we  are 
simply  up  against  a  stone  wall.  Is  that  kid 
you  picked  up  of  any  use  whatever  as  a  trans- 
lator ?  " 

"  Yes,  little  Davenant  has  his  head  screwed 
on  the  right  way.  His  spelling  is  a  little  primi- 
tive, and  his  language  more  so,  but  he  gives  me 
the  sense  of  what  he  is  translating  very  efficiently 
indeed.  He  is  a  curiously  observant  kid,  and 
spotted  two  things  the  other  day  that  had  quite 
escaped  me.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  am  going 
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to  find  P.J.  a  very  useful  assistant  indeed.  He 
is  a  nice-mannered  little  beggar  too,  and  doesn't 
put  on  side." 

"  I  must  go  down  to  Whitehall.  Here  is 
your  unintelligible  cipher  back.  You  are  inter- 
viewing those  two  fishy  individuals  here,  I 
believe.  Perhaps  it  is  wiser.  See  you  this 
afternoon,"  and  Ferguson  went  off  to  his  duties 
elsewhere. 

Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Davenant  burst  noisily 
into  the  flat. 

"  So  all  the  work  I  gave  you  to  do  the  other 
day  hasn't  put  you  off  this  job  ?  "  inquired 
Ambrose,  after  greeting  his  young  friend. 

"  Rather  not,  but  I  wasn't  sure  whether  a 
Secret  Service  man  oughtn't  to  come  in  dis- 
guised, or  like  this,"  and  Mr.  Davenant,  bend- 
ing himself  double,  concealed  his  face  with  his 
arm,  and  began  stalking  round  the  room  with 
the  exaggerated  stealthiness  of  a  stage  con- 
spirator. "  One  would  have  to  say  '  What 
ho  ! '  or  '  I  must  not  be  observed,'  or  whatever 
detectives  say  in  plays." 

"You  kid!"  laughed  Ambrose.  "Now 
serious  work,  please.  Is  there  any  institution, 
or  business  concern,  known  in  Germany  as 
the  A.A.N.S.  ?  " 

"  I    don't    know.    You've    got    me    there. 

(*,288) 
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You  see  I  was  only  eight  when  I  left  Germany, 
and  of  course  one  didn't  hear  of  those  sort  of 
things  then." 

"  Quite  so.  Then  you  can't  help  me  over 
this  ?  " 

P.J.  shook  his  head. 

"  Is  it  another  of  those  word-puzzles,  Mr. 
Ambrose  ?  Might  I  have  a  squint  at  it  ?  " 

Ambrose  handed  his  young  assistant  a  paper 
marked : — 

XXIII         3         -  i 

LXVII         6         -13 

XLV         6         +  i 

XXXIX          6          -37 

LX          4          +40 

XLI          6          +3     (2) 

XXXVIII          2          +11 

LXXIX          4          +  16 

LX          5          +26    (2) 
LXX          5          +n     (3) 

"  It  looks  just  like  a  blessed  algebra  prob- 
lem," grinned  P.J. 

"  There  have  been  nine  of  these  intercepted 
in  the  post,"  explained  Ambrose ;  "  or  rather 
nine  replicas  of  the  same  cipher.  The  originals 
have  been  sent  on  to  their  addresses,  after  the 
addresses  have  been  carefully  noted.  Wriggles- 
worth,  our  cipher  expert,  can  make  nothing  of 
them  whatever  until  he  finds  out  what  A.A.N.S. 
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stands  for.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  be 
able  to  help  me  there.  Now,  P.J.,  I  must  turn 
you  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  for  I  have  a  man 
coming  to  see  me  here  almost  immediately. 
He  is  what  we  term  '  a  shy  bird/  and  would 
become  suspicious  at  once  if  there  was  a  witness 
in  the  room,  even  if  it  were  only  a  boy  of  your 
age.  Can  you  amuse  yourself  somewhere  for 
an  hour  ?  " 

"  Rather.  There's  a  shop  in  Holborn  Via- 
duct with  the  most  ripping  models  in  the  win- 
dow. There's  always  something  new.  I'll  go 
and  have  a  look  at  them.  I'm  most  awfully 
keen  on  engines,  and  railways,  and  trains," 
and  Mr.  Davenant  made  his  way  to  Holborn 
Viaduct  in  great  spirits. 

Upon  his  return  to  Mount  Street  he  was 
stopped  by  Evans,  the  lift-man. 

"  Mr.  Ambrose  is  still  engaged,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  I  was  to  ask  you  to  wait  down  here 
till  the  gentleman  goes." 

Now  P.J.  had  a  curious  knack  of  making 
rapid  friendships.  He  began  questioning  Evans 
about  his  five  medals,  and  was  soon  receiv- 
ing a  most  interesting  account  of  Evans's  ex- 
periences in  Egypt,  and  in  South  Africa, 
in  every  one  of  which  his  former  regiment 
seemed  to  have  played  the  leading  part.  In 
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five  minutes'  time  the  two  were  on  the  friend- 
liest of  terms.  Opposite  Evans's  box  there 
was  a  tiled  space  some  twelve  feet  square, 
grandiloquently  termed  "  the  lounge."  It  was 
furnished  with  three  chairs  and  a  large  table, 
heaped  up  with  railway  guides,  Post  Office 
Directories,  and  other  books  of  reference.  An 
insignificant-looking  man  with  a  dark  mous- 
tache and  a  marked  squint  occupied  one  of 
the  chairs.  He  was  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  large  red-bound  book,  and  making  little 
notes  in  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper.  P.J. 
watched  him  for  some  minutes,  and  possibly 
allowed  his  attention  to  wander  from  Evans's 
long-winded  reminiscences  of  his  military 
career.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  Atbara,  the  aston- 
ished Evans  received  a  warning  nudge  from 
P.J.'s  elbow,  and  found  his  narrative  inter- 
rupted by  the  irrelevant  question,  "  Are  you 
quite  sure,  Evans,  that  you  gave  me  the  right 
time  for  those  Bournemouth  trains  ?  "  A 
second  nudge  prompted  the  old  soldier  to 
answer,  "  I  think  so,  sir,"  but  P.J.  had  mean- 
while darted  across  to  the  table,  where  he 
studied  the  train-service  to  Bournemouth  as 
given  in  the  A.B.C.  most  carefully,  allowing 
his  glance  to  wander  to  the  red-bound  volume 
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which  the  man  with  the  squint  was  con- 
sulting. 

Mr.  Davenant  returned  to  Evans  grinning 
like  a  Cheshire  cat.  A  bell  rang  from  above 
for  the  lift,  which  was  taken  up  by  Evans's 
understrapper,  a  page-boy  in  buttons  with  a 
singularly  stupid  face.  A  stranger  issued  from 
the  lift,  and  he  and  the  man  with  the  squint 
went  off  together,  whilst  PJ.  made  his  way  up 
to  the  flat. 

"  I  hope  that  you  were  repaid  for  your 
walk  to  Holborn  Viaduct,"  remarked  Ambrose. 
"  Any  attractive  novelty  in  the  way  of  model 
locomotives  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  A  perfectly  clinking  model  of 
a  Great  Western  4.4.0  City  class,  with  taper 
boiler,  but  I  was  thinking  of  something  else. 
Might  I  have  another  look  at  that  algebra 
problem  cipher,  please  ?  " 

P.J.  went  into  the  window  and  selected  a 
large  red-bound  book  from  the  shelf.  He  then 
took  pencil  and  paper,  and  began  rucking  his 
thick  yellow  hair  into  a  tangle. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  shouted 
out,  "  Got  it !  " 

"  Whatever  has  taken  you,  P.J.  ?  "  asked 
Ambrose  in  some  surprise. 

Mr.   Davenant,  grinning  from   ear  to  ear, 
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advanced  with  a  red-covered  book  in  his  hand, 
which  he  offered  to  Ambrose. 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  want  me  to  do 
with  an  Army  and  Navy  Stores  list  ?  " 

"  I  thought  that  somebody  was  asking  me 
two  hours  ago  what  the  *  List  of  the  A.A.N.S/ 
could  mean.  What  price  the  catalogue  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  boy.  No  one  could 
possibly  make  a  cipher  out  of  that." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Please  take  the  book  now, 
and  turn  to  the  green  pages  at  the  beginning 
which  have  got  Roman  numbers  printed  on 
them.  The  first  number  I  call  out  means  the 
page  ;  the  second  number,  the  column  in  the 
page  ;  and  the  third,  if  it  is  marked  plus,  shows 
you  the  number  from  the  top  of  the  column  ; 
if  it  is  marked  minus,  the  number  from  the 
bottom  of  the  column.  Would  you  please 
write  down  each  word  as  you  call  it  out,  and 
number  it  ?  I'll  sing  out  the  numbers  on  the 
paper.  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Ambrose  ? — XXIII , 
column  3,  bottom  word."  * 

"  '  Air-beds/  "  answered  Ambrose,  turning 
over  the  green  pages. 

*  These  events  occurred  in  December  1914.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  Stores  Catalogue  for  1914  that  Ambrose  and 
P.J.  consulted.  In  the  catalogues  of  later  years  the  posi- 
tions of  the  words  may  be  slightly  altered. 
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"  LXVII,  column  6,  13  from  the  bottom." 

"  '  Raidisseurs  galvanized/  * 

"  XLV,  column  6,  top  one." 

"  '  Friars'  Balsam/  " 

"Page  XXXIX,  column  6,  37  from  the 
bottom." 

"  '  Day-books/  " 

"  Page  LX,  column  4,  40  from  the  top." 

"  '  Night-caps/  " 

"  Page  XLI,  column  6,  3  from  the  top." 

"  '  Eastern  Goods/  " 

"Page  XXXVIII,  column  2,  n  from  the 
top." 

"  '  County  Lieutenant's  Uniform/  " 

"  Page  LXXIX,  column  4,  16  from  the  top." 

"  '  Ties,  Gentlemen's/  " 

"  Page  LX,  column  5,  26  from  the  top." 

"  '  Norwich  Biscuits/  " 

"  Page  LXX,  column  4,  3  from  the  bottom. 
This  is  the  end  of  it." 

"  '  Sandringham  Dairy  Herd  Recorder/  " 

"  Now,  would  you  mind  reading  me  out 
your  numbered  list,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  Certainly : 

"i.  'Air-beds/ 

"2.  '  Raidisseurs  galvanized/ 

"3.  'Friars'  Balsam/ 

"4.  'Day-books/ 
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"  5.  « Night-caps/ 

"  6.  '  Eastern  Goods.' 

"  7.  *  County  Lieutenant's  Uniform.' 

"  8.  *  Ties,  Gentlemen's.' 

"  9.  '  Norwich  Biscuits.' 

"  10.  *  Sandringham  Dairy  Herd  Recorder.' 

"  It's  a  long,  and  no  doubt  an  interesting, 
list  of  goods,"  continued  Ambrose,  "  but  I 
confess  that  I  don't  quite  see  the  use  of  it,  my 
dear  boy." 

"  No,  but  if  you  will  take  the  first  syllable 
only  of  each  word,  except  No.  6  and  No.  9, 
where  you  have  got  to  take  two  syllables,  and 
No.  10,  where  you  take  three  syllables,  I  think 
that  you  will  find  it  more  interesting.  The 
syllables  are  all  marked  here." 

" '  Air-raid  Friday  night,'  "  began  Ambrose, 
"  *  Eastern  Counties,  Norwich,  Sandringham.' 
By  George  !  Good  boy  indeed  !  You  have 
done  a  real  big  thing  this  time.  How  in  the 
name  of  fortune  did  you  get  hold  of  that  ? 
This  information  is  of  immense  value.  You 
seem  to  be  a  born  cipher-expert,  P.J.  !  "  cried 
Ambrose,  thumping  his  young  assistant  heartily 
on  the  back.  "  I  must  be  off  at  once  to  Scot- 
land Yard,"  he  continued.  "  There  are  the 
Navy  people  to  notify,  and  the  Anti-Aircraft 
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people,  and  a  great  many  more.  I  haven't 
a  moment  to  lose.  I'll  tell  them  to  send  you 
up  something  to  eat  here,  and  you'll  find  plenty 
of  books  to  read.  I  daresay  that  you  can  shift 
for  yourself." 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  I  got  the  idea,"  said 
P  J.,  his  face  glowing.  "  I  was  talking  in  the 
hall  to  Evans  about  Egypt,  and  crocodiles, 
and  the  Camel  Corps,  when  I  saw  a  cock-eyed 
fellow  making  notes  in  pencil  out  of  a  big  book 
he  was  looking  at.  I  went  up  to  the  table 
and  pretended  to  look  out  a  train,  just  to  see 
what  the  book  was.  It  was  the  Stores  Cata- 
logue, and  it  just  came  to  me  that  *  A.A.N.S,' 
must  mean  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  The 
rest  was  quite  easy.  It  was  the  Roman  figures 
the  index  is  numbered  with — you  know,  the 
green  pages — that  first  put  me  on  the  track. 
You  see  now  that  one  jolly  well  can  make  a 
cipher  out  of  the  Stores  Catalogue.  I  shall 
be  all  right  here,  if  you  can  give  me  a  Brad- 
shaw  to  read.  I'd  far  sooner  read  Bradshaw 
than  anything  else.  There's  always  something 
new  in  it,  though  I  know  it  almost  by  heart. 
I  shall  be  quite  happy  with  a  Bradshaw." 

Evans  the  lift-man  entered  with  a  note. 

"  Brought   by   hand,   sir,"   he   said.    "  No 


answer." 
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"  I  shall  expect  some  one  here  between  three 
and  four,  Evans,"  said  Ambrose,  after  reading 
the  note.  "  I  may  not  be  back  by  then,  so 
you  will  show  the  man  into  Major  Turner's 
flat,  and  he  can  wait  there  for  me." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  There's  a  nice  fire  in  the 
Major's  sitting-room." 

'  The  man  who  came  to  see  me  this  morn- 
ing," went  on  Ambrose,  after  Evans  had  left 
the  room,  "  was  to  have  returned  here  at  three. 
He  now  writes  to  say  that  he  is  too  unwell  to 
come  himself,  but  that  a  friend  of  his  with 
equal  knowledge  will  come  in  his  place.  I 
allow  no  strangers  in  these  rooms  in  my  absence, 
there  are  too  many  important  documents  here. 
My  friend,  Major  Turner,  who  has  the  corre- 
sponding flat  to  the  back,  is  kind  enough  to  let 
me  use  his  sitting-room  for  interviews.  Major 
Turner's  tastes  are  simple  ;  his  flat  is  almost 
bare  of  furniture,  and  there  are  no  incrimin- 
ating papers  of  any  sort  there.  You,  of  course, 
can  come  in  here  when  you  like.  I  shall  be 
back  before  four." 

After  his  solitary  repast,  Mr.  Davenant 
studied  Bradshaw  with  much  interest,  and 
amused  himself  with  a  game  of  his  own  devising, 
by  seeing  how  he  could  journey  in  the  shortest 
time  and  with  the  fewest  changes  from,  say, 
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Bodmin  in  Cornwall  to  Bodorgan  in  Anglesea, 
or  from  Whitland  in  Carmarthenshire  to  White- 
house  in  Aberdeenshire.  This  method  of 
travel,  besides  taxing  the  intellect  pleasantly, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  very  economical. 
His  constitutional  inability  to  keep  silence  for 
long  then  induced  him  to  go  downstairs,  and 
seek  the  companionship  of  his  new  friend 
Evans. 

Evans  needed  but  little  inducement  to  em- 
bark on  a  fresh  chapter  of  reminiscences,  this 
time  about  India.  The  old  soldier,  as  he 
warmed  to  his  work,  was  inclined  to  be  long- 
winded,  tugging  perpetually  at  the  waxed 
points  of  his  grizzled  moustache. 

P.J.'s  attention  wandered  a  little,  for  he  was 
wondering  how  he  could  manage  to  secure  a 
look  at  Ambrose's  visitor,  who,  for  some  reason 
he  could  not  explain,  would,  he  felt  certain, 
prove  to  be  the  man  with  the  dark  moustache 
and  the  squint  he  had  seen  in  the  hall  that 
morning. 

The  lift  meanwhile  was  constantly  ascending 
and  descending  with  passengers,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  stolid  page-boy. 

"  That  will  do  now,  'Enery.  You  can  be 
off,"  cried  Evans  at  length ;  and  he  added  in 
explanation,  "  This  is  'Enery's  afternoon  off." 
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A  sudden  inspiration  leapt  into  PJ.'s  brain. 

"  Where  does  Henry  keep  his  clothes 
Evans  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Down  in  the  basement,  sir." 

Five  minutes  later  Henry  crossed  the  hall  in 
plain  clothes  on  his  way  out.  To  his  immense 
surprise,  PJ.  asked  him  to  stand  back  to  back 
with  him,  in  order  to  compare  their  respective 
sizes.  Their  height  was  identical. 

"  Evans,"  said  P.J.  in  his  most  insinuating 
tones,  "  it  would  be  awful  fun  to  work  the  lift 
for  an  hour  or  so.  I  can  drive  a  car,  so  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  run  a  lift,  and  Henry  and  I  are 
just  the  same  size." 

Evans  was  staggered  at  the  idea  at  first,  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  wheedled  into  reluctant 
acquiescence.  He  undertook  to  bring  Henry's 
livery  up  into  Ambrose's  flat. 

"  You  must  do  things  properly,  Evans," 
stipulated  P.J.  "  You  must  call  me  'Enery, 
and  you  must  curse  me,  just  as  you  do  the  real 
'Enery." 

Evans  explained  the  mechanism  of  the  lift, 
and  P.J.  ran  upstairs,  to  descend  in  ten  minutes' 
time  in  an  almost  skin-tight  suit,  lavishly 
adorned  with  buttons. 

"  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  were  in  my  under- 
clothes, Evans,"  he  said.  "  Where  on  earth 
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do  page-boys  put  their  things  ?  There's  no 
room  for  anything  anywhere." 

Rather  forgetting  the  part  he  was  supposed 
to  be  playing,  he  remained  in  conversation 
with  Evans  when  a  lady  entered  the  building, 
to  be  abruptly  recalled  to  his  new  position 
by  Evans  remarking,  with  well-assumed  sharp- 
ness,— 

"  You  ain't  paid  to  'ang  about  'ere,  'Enery. 
Take  the  lady  up  to  the  third  floor  at  once." 

Chuckling  inwardly,  he  entered  on  his  new 
duties  with  immense  glee,  and  when,  after  an 
hour  of  ascending  and  descending,  the  novelty 
began  to  wear  off,  he  amused  himself  by  pre- 
tending to  work  a  Tube  lift,  muttering  sotto 
voce,  "  All  tickets  ready.  No  smoking  in  the 
lift.  Pawss  along  the  lift,  please.  Pawss 
along."  He  varied  this  by  little  excursions 
into  the  street ;  but  though  he  whistled  loudly 
through  his  teeth,  as  he  felt  sure  that  the  real 
lift-boy  would  have  done,  no  one  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  him. 

At  length  a  man  inquired  at  the  door  for 
Mr.  Ambrose,  and  the  temporary  lift-boy 
recognized  at  once  in  the  visitor  the  man  with 
the  dark  moustache  and  the  squint  who  had 
been  consulting  the  Stores  Catalogue  in  the 
hall  that  morning. 
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The  new  page  took  him  up  in  the  lift,  open- 
ing the  door  of  Major  Turner's  flat  with  the 
key  Evans  had  given  him,  made  up  the  fire, 
and  left  him.  P.J.  then  informed  Evans  that 
he  had  had  enough  of  acting  lift-boy,  and  went 
upstairs  to  change,  but  sitting  down  to  rest 
for  a  moment  before  doing  so,  he  fell  fast 
asleep  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  was  roused  by 
being  shaken  roughly,  whilst  Ambrose's  voice 
inquired  angrily,  "  What  on  earth  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  Henry  ?  " 

Ambrose's  astonishment  at  finding  that  the 
wearer  of  the  page's  livery  was  not  the  wooden- 
faced  Henry,  but  his  own  youthful  assistant, 
was  so  comical  that  P.J.  went  into  fits  of 
laughter. 

"  You  never  saw  the  man  with  the  cock-eye, 
Mr.  Ambrose.  I  did — when  he  was  making 
notes  out  of  the  Stores  Catalogue.  I  wanted 
to  see  if  the  man  who  came  to  see  you  was  the 
same  chap,  so  I  just  became  the  lift-boy  for 
a  little  while.  It's  been  great  fun,  though 
these  togs  are  so  tight  that  you  couldn't  get  a 
threepenny  bit  into  the  pockets.  Look  at 
the  stripes  down  my  bags  ;  rather  smart,  eh  ? 
It  was  the  same  man  all  right.  Did  you  ever 
see  so  many  buttons  on  one  jacket  in  your 
life  ?  " 
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"  What  a  boy  you  are  for  doing  unexpected 
things  !  You  had  better  change  now,  for  a 
man  is  coming  to  tea  with  me.  His  name  is 
Macdonald,  and  he  is  really  coming  to  test 
your  German,  and  to  see  whether  it  would 
pass  muster  with  a  native.  Macdonald,  though 
a  Scotsman,  has  lived  so  long  in  Germany, 
that  he  is  practically  a  German.  I  may  tell 
you  in  strict  confidence  that  he  —  does  for 
us  on  the  Continent  what  I  do  here." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  a  British  spy,  Mr. 
Ambrose  ?  "  asked  PJ.  bluntly. 

"  No,  no ;  an  Intelligence  Officer." 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Ambrose,  do  let  me  keep  on 
these  togs.  It  will  be  such  fun  to  see  Mr. 
Macdonald's  face  when  the  lift-boy  talks  to 
him  in  German.  Let  me  bring  in  the  tea,  too, 
and  wait  on  you.  I've  never  done  it  before, 
and  it  will  be  rather  a  joke.  Til  try  and  not 
smash  anything,  but  I'm  a  little  unlucky  at 
times." 

"  Well,  do  it  if  you  like,  but  don't  break 
more  of  my  china  than  you  can  help.  I  may 
tell  you  that  Jones,  our  friend  of  the  other 
night,  had  my  orders  to  shadow  the  cross-eyed 
man  when  he  left  this  building,  so  you  need 
not  be  concerned  about  him.  He  calls  him- 
self William  Greenwood  now,  and  is  a  natural- 
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ized  British  subject.    Twelve  months  ago  his 
name  was  Wilhelm  Griinebaum." 

The  Intelligence  Officer  duly  arrived,  and 
gave  a  distinct  jump  when  the  fair-haired  page- 
boy, who  was  setting  out  the  tea,  addressed 
him  in  fluent  German. 

"  It's  all  right,  Macdonald,"  laughed  Am- 
brose. "  That  is  my  young  translator,  Dave- 
nant,  though  he  has  broken  out  into  an 
eruption  of  buttons  for  some  freak  of  his  own. 
He  doesn't  usually  wear  them.  I  wish  that 
you  would  test  his  German." 

The  Intelligence  Officer  held  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  PJ. 

"  He  would  pass  anywhere,  Ambrose,"  he 
pronounced  at  length.  "  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  foreigner  about  him  ;  but  you  must  have 
learnt  your  German  in  Bavaria,  my  boy.  You 
have  the  Bavarian  trick  of  clipping  your 
words." 

*  Yes,    we    lived    at    Bischofsgriin    and    at 
Neuenmarkt-Wirsberg  in  Bavaria." 

"  Anyhow,  I  pass  you  with  honours  as  an 
interpreter." 

After  Maedonald's  departure,  P.J.,  having 
resumed  his  own  clothes,  was  called  into  the 
sitting-room  by  Ambrose. 

"  The  warning  about  this  air-raid  has  changed 
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the  whole  of  my  plans.  I  don't  forget  that  it 
is  entirely  you  that  we  have  to  thank  for  that 
news.  The  raid  is  planned  for  Friday  night, 
which  happens  to  be  New  Year's  Day,  I  may 
tell  you  in  the  strictest  confidence  that  a  cer- 
tain illustrious  lady  is  at  present  at  Sandring- 
ham,  and  I  shall  go  down  to  Norfolk  myself 
on  the  Thursday.  I  may  happen  to  require 
a  translator  there,  as  that  will  save  the  time 
wasted  in  sending  documents  up  to  London 
and  back.  Would  you  care  to  come  to  Norfolk 
with  me  ?  " 

PJ.  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  "  I 
should  simply  love  it,"  he  answered. 

"  One  moment,  please.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  attract  any  attention.  You  look  three  years 
younger  than  your  real  age.  Have  you  any 
objections  to  putting  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock,  and  to  going  back  again  to  shorts,  stock- 
ings, and  bare  knees.  No  one  will  notice  you 
dressed  like  that,  and  we  will  call  you  my 
nephew." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ambrose  !  I  haven't  worn  shorts 
since  I  was  eleven.  If  any  Stonebridge  fellow 
were  to  see  me  dressed  like  a  horrid  little  tick, 
I  should  never  hear  the  end  of  it ;  I  should  be 
fearfully  ragged  about  it.  You  really  don't 
know  what  the  chaps  would  say." 

(2,288)  5 
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"  And  yet  you  put  on  the  page's  livery  of 
your  own  accord  to-day." 

"  Oh  !  that  was  a  disguise.  Secret  Service 
men  have  got  to  wear  disguises." 

"  And  the  shorts  will  be  a  disguise,  too." 

"  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  disguise,  that's  differ- 
ent. All  right,  Mr.  Ambrose." 

'  Thank  you.  We  will  go  to  an  outfitter's 
to-morrow  and  rig  you  out.  We  are  not  very 
likely  to  come  across  any  of  your  Stonebridge 
friends.  I  shall  be  starting  at  nine  on  Thurs- 
day. We  will  go  down  in  my  car." 

Mr.  Davenant  was  out  of  bed  before  seven 
on  the  Thursday  morning,  and  arrayed  himself 
with  some  misgivings  in  the  very  juvenile  gar- 
ments which  Ambrose  had  purchased  for  him 
the  day  before. 

"  I'd  better  take  my  motor-driving  licence 
with  me,  and  then  perhaps  Mr.  Ambrose  will 
let  me  drive  part  of  the  way,"  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  inspiration  which  was  subsequently  to 
prove  a  most  useful  one. 

Mr.  Davenant,  senior,  had  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  motoring  in  England,  and  had 
taught  his  son  to  drive  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  had  also  managed  to  procure  a  licence  for 
his  son  soon  after  the  latter's  fifteenth  birthday, 
in  spite  of  the  age  regulations. 
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PJ.  surveyed  himself  with  his  shorts  and 
bare  knees  in  a  full-length  mirror,  before  leav- 
ing his  home. 

"  You  positively  beastly  little  tick  !  "  he  re- 
marked, scowling  at  his  own  reflection.  "  It 
would  be  too  awful  to  meet  a  Stonebridge  chap 
got  up  like  this,  when  I'm  close  on  sixteen  !  " 

As  Ambrose's  car  purred  through  the  north- 
ern suburbs  of  London,  PJ.  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  drive. 

"  I  don't  know  any  of  the  distances  by  road, 
Mr.  Ambrose,"  he  said,  "  but  I  know  them  all 
by  rail,  from  reading  Bradshaw  :  Liverpool 
Street  to  Cambridge  55  miles,  to  Ely  70  miles, 
to  Hunstanton  in  miles.  I  hope  that  you 
don't  mind  ;  I  bagged  your  Bradshaw  to  read 
at  the  hotel.  Where  are  we  going  to  stay  ?  I 
don't  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  Stone- 
bridge  fellows  there.  I  was  simply  green  with 
funk  at  Victoria  this  morning  in  case  any  one 
I  knew  should  see  me  in  these  horrid  shorts." 

"  We  are  going,  my  little  friend,  to  a  village 
pub,  the  *  Leicester  Arms,'  at  Fenham.  It  is 
centrally  situated  for  my  work,  and  it  has  a 
telephone,  both  trunk  and  local.  I'll  guaran- 
tee that  no  Stonebridge  boys  will  be  stopping 
there." 

On  reaching  their  destination,  a  most  modest 
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hostelry,  P.J.  was  set  to  work  at  once  after 
luncheon  translating  some  papers  which  Am- 
brose had  brought  with  him,  and  was  kept  at 
his  task  till  nightfall. 

"  You  can  have  a  day  off  to-morrow,  P.J.," 
said  Ambrose,  "  and  I  think  that  you  have 
earned  it.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  our 
friend  of  yesterday " 

"  The  cock-eyed  man,"  interpolated  P.J. 

"  — gave  Jones  the  slip  very  neatly  at  the 
Oxford  Circus  Bakerloo  Tube.  The  platform 
was  rather  crowded,  and  the  fellow  simply 
disappeared.  Jones  is  a  good  man,  too." 

"  You  told  me  that  his  name  was  Griine- 
baum,  I  think.  I  say,  Mr.  Ambrose,  please 
tell  me  honestly  if  I  don't  look  an  awful  ass 
in  these  things  at  my  age.  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  people  keep  staring  at  me." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  can  make  your  mind 
perfectly  easy.  If  I  didn't  know  you,  I  should 
put  you  down  as  a  tall  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve. 
You  look  absolutely  natural." 

Next  morning  P.J.  being  allowed  a  holiday, 
went  for  a  stroll  by  himself.  After  a  while 
he  reached  another  village  down  the  street 
of  which  a  motor  car  was  approaching  him 
from  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Davenant's 
mechanical  eye  had  noted  that  it  was  a  Mer- 
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cedes,  when  his  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
car  to  its  solitary  occupant.  The  face  seemed, 
oddly  enough,  at  the  same  time  familiar  and 
unfamiliar.  Suddenly  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  stranger's  eyes. 

"  By  George  !  "  exclaimed  PJ.  to  himself, 
"  it's  Griinebaum  !  He's  shaved  off  his  mous- 
tache, that's  what  alters  him  so,  but  one  can't 
go  wrong  with  that  cock-eye  of  his.  I'm  cer- 
tain it's  him." 

The  motor  halted  in  front  of  the  post  office, 
whose  board  proclaimed  that  the  village  was 
Horningham,  and  the  occupant  went  in.  Mr. 
Davenant  noticed  that  no  telegraph  wires  ran 
into  the  front  of  the  post  office,  and  he  then 
walked  round  it,  to  satisfy  himself  that  no 
wires  came  in  at  the  back.  He  arrived  at  a 
quick  decision. 

"  I'm  going  to  pinch  that  motor,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  even  if  I  have  to  go  to  quod  for 
it.  There  are  no  wires,  so  they  can't  telegraph 
or  telephone  about  it,  and  Griinebaum  will 
have  to  walk  on  his  flat  feet  to  another  post 
office.  Here  goes  !  " 

Switching  on  the  magneto,  he  cranked  up, 
and,  jumping  into  the  car,  he  started  cautiously. 
He  had,  however,  made  a  considerable  amount 
of  noise,  and  just  as  he  was  getting  under  way, 
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the  owner  of  the  car  emerged  from  the  post 
office,  shouting  and  gesticulating  violently. 
P.J.  blindly  took  the  first  turn  to  the  right  he 
came  to,  trusting  to  his  luck  to  avoid  running 
into  a  cul-de-sac.  Once  out  of  the  village,  he 
twisted  and  turned  down  every  available  side 
road,  praying  that  it  might  not  have  a  blind 
end.  At  length,  finding  himself  on  a  perfectly 
straight  stretch  of  road,  he  opened  his  throttle, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  speed  regulations  in  the 
world,  and  devoured  space.  When  he  had  put 
half  a  dozen  miles  between  himself  and  the 
cross-eyed  Mr.  Griinebaum  he  pulled  up,  and 
began  to  consider  what  steps  he  ought  to  take. 

"  I've  never  stolen  a  motor  car  before,"  he 
reflected,  "  and  Fm  absolutely  blowed  if  I 
know  what  to  do." 

His  mechanical  instinct  led  him  to  study  the 
fittings  of  the  car.  His  previous  experience 
had  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Daimlers. 
There  were  novelties  connected  with  a  Mer- 
cedes which  appealed  to  him. 

"  Now  what  the  deuce  can  those  two  long 
rods  be  for  ?  "  he  pondered.  "  I  never  saw 
anything  like  them  before.  These  little  levers 
on  each  side  of  the  car  work  them,  but  what 
do  they  do  ?  " 

His  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  him,  he 
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jumped  out,  and  examined  the  front  of  the 
radiator.  He  noted  that  the  head-lamps  were 
fitted  with  electric  light,  and  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  incandescent  bulbs,  electric  light  of 
quite  unusual  power.  A  long  rod  led  straight 
up  to  each  lamp,  one  on  either  side  of  the  car. 
He  worked  the  little  levers.  The  joints  were 
evidently  well  oiled,  for  they  worked  very  easily, 
but  nothing  whatever  happened.  P.J.  was 
much  puzzled.  He  got  out  again  and  walked 
to  the  front  of  the  car,  when  to  his  amazement 
the  two  electric  head-lights,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing the  gleaming  surfaces  of  their  reflectors, 
merely  showed  two  black  sightless  discs. 

Mr.  Davenant  whistled.  "  Now  I  begin  to 
understand,"  he  cried.  He  put  the  levers  back 
to  their  original  position,  and  the  burnished 
metal  of  the  reflectors  again  gleamed,  the  col- 
lapsible black  shutters  opening  so  flat  as  to  be 
imperceptible. 

He  then  examined  the  head-lamps  themselves, 
and  found  that  they  were  most  ingeniously 
pivoted.  By  removing  a  catch,  and  working 
a  screw,  they  could  be  tilted  upwards  to  any 
angle  required. 

!<  It's  really  an  awfully  cute  dodge,"  ac- 
knowledged the  mechanical  Mr.  Davenant. 
"  Even  I  could  do  Morse  code  with  those 
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levers  as  easily  as  shelling  peas.  He  has  elec- 
trics because  an  acetylene  flame  would  break 
the  glass  when  it  was  tilted.  That  wireless 
outfit  of  mine  at  Beechfield  before  the  war, 
did  teach  one  Morse  at  any  rate.  But  what 
the  dickens  ought  I  to  do  with  the  car  ?  What 
price  taking  it  to  a  police  station  ?  Good  busi- 
ness, I  think,  ^but  I'll  first  bag  every  bit  of 
paper  there  is  in  the  car  for  Mr.  Ambrose." 

Mr.  Davenant  then  transferred  every  scrap 
of  paper  from  the  pockets  on  the  doors  to  his 
own  pockets,  and  then  lifted  all  the  cushions 
to  make  sure  that  nothing  else  was  hidden. 
He  drove  on  to  the  first  signpost,  and  followed 

the  road  indicated  as  leading  to ,  five  miles 

away.  At he  inquired  for  the  police  station, 

and  leaving  the  car  outside,  he  asked  for  some 
person  in  authority.  He  was  shown  in  to  a 
Sergeant. 

"  Oh !  Sergeant,"  he  observed  airily,  "  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  I've  stolen  a  motor  car. 
It's  outside.  I  stole  it  from  the  Horningham 
post  office." 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  him  sternly. 

"  If  you've  come  here  to  lark,  young  fellow, 
you'll  find  that  you've  come  to  the  wrong  shop. 
Clear  out  of  this." 

"  But   I  have,  really  and  truly,  pinched  a 
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motor  car.  There  it  is ;  you  can  see  it  through 
the  window." 

"  You'll  be  getting  yourself  into  trouble,  me 
lad,"  answered  the  Sergeant.  "  Three  to  five 
years  in  a  reformatory  is  what  you're  asking 
for.  I  advise  you  to  clear  out,  and  quick  is 
the  word." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  stole  it.  It  be- 
longs to  a  German  spy  called  Griinebaum,  and 
it's  fitted  with  a  signalling  dodge ;  so  I  pinched 
it,  and  now  I  hand  it  over  to  you.  Will  you 
take  charge  of  it  ?  " 

"  Young  boy  found  in  illegal  possession  of 
a  valuable  motor  car,  presumed  to  be  stolen," 
went  on  the  Sergeant,  who  had  a  typically 
slow- working  East  Anglian  brain.  "  It's  my 
duty  to  detain  you,  and  to  warn  you  that  any- 
thing you  say  will  be  used  in  evidence  against 
you." 

"  But  I'm  not  in  possession  of  the  car.  I've 
handed  it  over  to  you,  so  it's  you  that  are  in 
possession  of  it,  and  you  can't  arrest  yourself." 

"  Found  in  illegal  possession  of  a  motor  car," 
repeated  the  slow-witted  Sergeant.  "  A  very 
serious  offence  indeed." 

"  I've  told  you  once  already  that  I  bagged 
the  car  because  it  is  fitted  with  a  signalling 
stunt,  and  because  it  belongs  to  a  German  spy. 
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If  I  had  pinched  it  to  keep  it  for  myself,  I 
just  ask  you  whether  I  would  have  brought  it 
straight  to  a  police  station,  and  whether  I'd 
have  told  you  bang  out  that  I'd  done  it." 

This  sentence  was  much  too  long  to  filter 
through  to  the  Sergeant's  brain. 

"  The  theft  of  motor  cars  is  a  serious  of- 
fence," he  repeated  stolidly,  "  so  is  illegal  pos- 
session of  a  car  by  a  young  boy.  Lucky  for 
you,  me  lad,  that  you  will  come  under  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Act." 

"  Sergeant,"  asked  P.J.,  powerless  against 
such  obtuseness,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  of  Scotland  Yard  ?  " 

"  I  may  'ave  ;  on  the  other  'and,  I  may  not 
'ave,"  replied  the  cautious  Sergeant.  "  What 
then  ?  " 

"  I'm  his — "  P.J.  hesitated,  for,  recalling 
his  shorts  and  bare  knees,  he  realized  how 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  convince  this  dull- 
brained  official  that  he  was  Ambrose's  unpai4 
assistant  at  the  apparent  age  of  twelve.  "I'm 
Mr.  Ambrose's  nephew,  and  we're  staying  at 
the  '  Leicester  Arms  '  at  Fenham.  You've  got 
a  telephone  there.  Do  you  mind  ringing  up 
the  *  Leicester  Arms  '  and  asking  whether  Mr. 
Ambrose  didn't  arrive  there  yesterday,  and  if 
any  one  came  with  him." 
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In  five  minutes  the  Sergeant  announced, 
k<  Mr.  Ambrose  arrived  at  the  '  Leicester  Arms ' 
yesterday  at  one,  with  his  nephew,  Master 
Davenant." 

"  Well,  I'm  Davenant,  Sergeant,  and  here  is 
my  motor-driving  licence  to  prove  it." 

The  Sergeant  studied  the  licence  with  great 
care. 

"  If  you're  Mr.  Ambrose's  nephew,  what  I 
want  to  know  is  how  you  came  to  be  in  illegal 
possession  of  a  motor  car,  supposed  to  be 
stolen." 

"  Oh  !  Sergeant,  I've  told  you  ten  times  al- 
ready. Let's  go  outside,  and  I'll  show  you 
how  the  signal  arrangement  works.  It's  jolly 
ingenious.  I'd  better  drive  the  car  into  that 
yard,  and  you  can  lock  it  up  there." 

In  the  yard  P.J.  manipulated  the  levers,  and 
showed  the  Sergeant  how  the  lamps  could  be 
totally  obscured,  or  made  to  show  at  will. 

After  a  few  minutes'  thought,  the  purport  of 
this  soaked  slowly  through  to  the  Sergeant's 
brain.  "  Very  serious  this,"  he  commented. 
"  Very  serious  indeed  !  Those  lamps  would 
not  be  of  much  use  by  day,  though." 

"  No.  A  lamp  usually  shows  up  better  by 
night,"  agreed  P.J.  with  a  perfectly  grave  face. 
"  If  you  will  take  charge  of  the  car,  I'll  try 
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and  bring  Mr.  Ambrose  here  this  afternoon, 
Sergeant.  When  is  the  next  train  to  Fen- 
ham  ?  " 

"  Meaning  the  next  train  going  to  Fenham 
from  here.  Let  me  see.  At  2.15,  in  ten  min- 
utes time.  By  rights  I  ought  to  detain  you 
for  being  in  illegal  possession  of " 

"  Yes,  you  said  so  once  or  twice  before. 
Don't  think  me  rude,  but  I  must  catch  that 
train." 

Mr.  Davenant,  fortified  during  his  short 
journey  with  the  contents  of  a  large  bag  of 
sandwiches  which  he  had  purchased,  found  on 
reaching  the  "  Leicester  Arms  "  that  Ambrose 
had  not  yet  returned.  He  went  accordingly 
for  a  second  stroll  into  the  country,  and  had 
gone  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when,  on 
turning  a  corner,  he  came  face  to  face  with  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Griinebaum  himself,  emerg- 
ing from  a  side  road. 

Griinebaum  recognized  him  at  once,  and  gave 
a  hoarse  shout  ;  and  as  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  distinctly  menacing,  Mr.  Davenant 
did  not  pause  to  think,  but  took  to  his  heels 
forthwith,  with  Griinebaum  after  him.  Now 
in  his  bedroom  at  Beechfield,  in  the  pleasant 
suburb  of  Dulwich,  a  long  shelf  of  gleaming 
silver  or  of  duller  pewter  pots  bore  witness  to 
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the  fact  that  P.J.  was  unusually  fleet  of  foot, 
since  they  were  variously  inscribed  "  Junior  " 
or  "  Senior  Hundred  Yards,"  "  Junior  "  or 
"  Senior  Quarter  Mile,"  or  "  Junior "  or 
"  Senior  Hurdles  "  ;  but  all  alike  testified  that 
they  had  been  won  by  "  P.  J.  Davenant."  This 
accomplishment  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Griinebaum  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  good 
runner,  and  P.J.,  turning  blindly  to  left  or 
right,  was  always  conscious  of  his  adversary 
pounding  close  behind  him.  Presently  the 
pursuing  footsteps  ceased,  and  P.J.  heard  a 
loud  report  followed  by  a  "  phut  "  in  the  road, 
barely  a  yard  from  him.  There  was  a  second 
report  and  a  third,  followed  by  a  sharp  crack 
in  the  hedge,  as  a  branch  or  two  broke.  P.J. 
ran  on  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed,  as  the  stop- 
ping of  his  pursuer  to  fire  had  given  him  a 
useful  lead.  He  reached  four  cross-roads  and 
turned  to  the  right,  only  to  find  a  perfectly 
straight  length  of  half  a  mile  in  front  of  him. 
He  did  not  dare  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  vaulted 
over  a  gate,  and  crouched  down  panting  in  the 
ditch,  behind  a  thick  hedge,  gradually  and 
cautiously  working  his  way  towards  the  corner 
where  the  four  cross-roads  met.  He  heard 
Griinebaum's  footfall,  and  through  the  hedge 
saw  him  pause,  "  faint  yet  pursuing/'  at  the 
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cross-roads.  A  glance  at  the  empty  straight 
stretch  determined  his  pursuer  to  take  the 
winding  road  to  the  left.  Mr.  Davenant 
gradually  recovered  his  wind. 

"  I  must  say  that  that  fellow  is  a  pretty 
useful  sprinter  for  an  old  man,"  he  reflected, 
with  all  the  insolence  of  his  fifteen  summers. 
"  I  wonder  if  he  is  any  good  over  hurdles." 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  motor  car  ap- 
proaching down  the  road,  and  peering  through 
the  hedge,  he  saw  to  his  great  joy  that  it  was 
Ambrose,  with  a  stranger  seated  beside  him. 

"  Mr.  Ambrose  !  Mr.  Ambrose  !  "  he  yelled, 
and  the  car  pulled  up. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  boy  for  doing  unex- 
pected things,  or  for  popping  up  in  unexpected 
places  !  "  cried  Ambrose.  '  Whatever  are  you 
doing  here  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I've  had  a  great  day  !  I  stole  a 
motor  car,  and  then  the  police-sergeant  wanted 
to  arrest  me,  and  I  had  a  game  of  hare-and- 
hounds  with  Griinebaum,  and  he  shot  at  me 
three  times  with  a  revolver  and  missed  me." 
And  Mr.  Davenant,  in  a  series  of  pants,  told 
his  full  story. 

"  If  you  go  straight  on,"  he  added  as  he 
climbed  into  the  car,  "  we're  bound  to  get  him. 
He  took  the  road  that  twists.  I  tell  you,  Griine- 
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baum  is  a  pretty  useful  man  on  his  feet.  Fm 
awfully  glad  you  made  me  wear  this  rig-out, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  and  that  I  had  no  overcoat,  be- 
cause I  couldn't  have  run  properly  in  my  or- 
dinary bags,  and  I'm  chock-full  of  sandwiches, 
too." 

"  Put  on  my  spare  overcoat,  P.J.,"  ordered 
Ambrose,  "  and  you,  Fox,  take  the  wheel. 
This  is  one  of  my  plain-clothes  men,"  he 
added  in  explanation. 

At  the  next  turn  of  the  road  a  man's  figure 
was  plainly  visible. 

"  Crouch  down  in  the  tonneau,  P.J.  Don't 
let  him  see  you.  Slow  down,  Fox,"  he  added 
to  the  plain-clothes  man,  "  and  be  ready  to 
put  your  brakes  hard  on  when  I  give  the  word," 
and  Ambrose  felt  under  his  coat  for  something. 
They  drew  level  with  Griinebaum. 

"  Stop,  Fox  !  "  ordered  Ambrose,  and  level- 
ling a  revolver  at  Griinebaum's  head,  he 
shouted,  "  Hands  up  at  once,  Griinebaum,  or 
I  fire  !  " 

As  Griinebaum  lifted  his  hands  obediently, 
P.J.,  in  defiance  of  orders,  peeped  out  from 
the  tonneau. 

"  It's  more  like  the  movies  than  ever,"  he 
gurgled,  beside  himself  with  delight.  "  Rip- 
ping !  Positively  ripping  !  " 
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"  Fox,"  cried  Ambrose,  "  if  you  look  in  the 
tonneau,  you  will  find  the  rope  I  use  for  the 
luggage.  Tie  that  man's  hands  behind  him, 
and  fasten  him  up." 

Fox,  with  deft  fingers,  proceeded  to  secure 
the  prisoner,  and  lifted  him  into  the  car.  Mr. 
Davenant,  who  had  not  one  ounce  of  malice  in 
his  composition,  at  once  began  to  talk  to  him 
most  affably. 

"  You  must  have  been  a  nailing  good  runner 
in  your  time,"  he  observed  presently.  "  Did 
you  ever  go  in  for  hurdles,  or  cross-country 
work  ?  "  but  he  only  got  a  scowl  in  reply. 

Quite  unabashed,  P.J.  continued, — 

"  I  daresay  you  went  in  for  long-distance 
running  ;  I'm  no  good  at  that."  Then,  slipping 
into  fluent  German,  he  went  on,  "  Those  lamps 
in  your  car  were  very  ingenious,  and  awfully 
well  made." 

"  Young  swine  !  "  snarled  the  agreeable- 
mannered  Griinebaum. 

"  Look  here  !  That's  rude.  You've  been 
fairly  asking  for  it,  so  youVe  got  nothing  to 
write  home  about  now  that  you  have  got  it  in 
the  neck.  I'm  afraid  that  you  are  rather  a 
sulky  chap,  and  that  you  can't  be  much  of  a 
sportsman,"  and  so  the  conversation  languished. 

In  due  course  they  reached  the  police  station 
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at ,  and  PJ.  jumped  out  to  find  his  friend 

the  Sergeant. 

"  Here  we  are  back  again,  Sergeant,  you  see  ! 
And  this  is  Mr.  Ambrose.  Last  time  I  brought 
you  the  car  ;  now  we  have  got  the  driver." 

In  two  minutes  or  so  this  intelligence  reached 
the  Sergeant's  brain.  He  smiled. 

"  That  is  satisfactory.  Mr.  Ambrose,  sir, 
with  regard  to  your  nephew  being  found  in 
illegal  possession  of  a  motor  car,  supposed  to 
be  stolen " 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  needn't  go  into  that  again," 
interrupted  Ambrose.  "  You  will  place  this 
prisoner  in  the  cells,  and  to-morrow  he  will 
go  under  escort  to  Norwich.  Strict  confine- 
ment, remember." 

PJ.  then  insisted  on  showing  them  how  the 
lamps  worked.  Switching  on  the  electric  light, 
he  was  able,  thanks  to  the  little  private  wireless 
installation  he  had  owned  at  Beechfield  in  pre- 
war days,  and  his  consequent  familiarity  with 
the  Morse  code,  to  give  them  a  practical 
illustration  of  how  the  sliding  shutters  would 
work. 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  might  have  those 
lamps  for  my  own,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  "  he  asked 
rather  diffidently.  "  I've  got  a  pal  at  Syden- 
ham,  and  we  could  talk  to  each  other  quite 
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easily  with  a  lamp  apiece.  It  would  be  rather 
fun  talking  across  three  miles." 

Ambrose  shook  his  head.  "  Against  orders 
now,  I  am  afraid,  P.J." 

Leaving  the  redoubtable  Griinebaum  in  the 
Sergeant's  charge,  they  returned  to  the  "  Lei- 
cester Arms." 

"  Wonderfully  quick  fellow,  that  Sergeant  !  " 
commented  PJ.  on  the  homeward  drive. 
"  Just  as  sharp  as  a  needle  !  I  should  think 
that  murderers  and  burglars  must  have  an 
awfully  easy  time  of  it  round  here." 

After  their  evening  meal,  P.J.  struggled  in 
vain  against  his  drowsiness. 

"  The  air-raid  is  for  to-night,  and  I'm 
awfully  keen  to  see  one,  but  it's  no  use,  Mr. 
Ambrose.  I  simply  can't  keep  awake." 

Mr.  Davenant  slept  uninterruptedly  till  next 
morning,  when  he  was  informed  by  Ambrose 
that  the  air-raid  had  proved  a  complete  failure. 
No  one  had  been  killed,  and  the  material 
damage  done  had  been  quite  insignificant. 

"And  I  missed  it  all,"  sighed  P.J.  "  That 
is  the  worst  of  too  comfortable  a  bed." 

"  The  Navy  people  had  taken  their  precau- 
tions, and  certain  other  people  had  also  taken 
their  precautions,  but  the  air-raid  would  never 
have  proved  the  complete  failure  it  did  had 
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we  not  received  timely  warning  of  it.  Don't 
be  alarmed,  I'm  not  going  to  praise  you,  for 
I  know  how  you  dislike  it,  but  I  cannot  forget 
to  whom  our  early  intelligence  was  due." 

"  Everybody  has  lucky  flukes  at  times,"  ob- 
served P.J.,  flushing  up.  "  Even  that  stupid 

policeman  at  must  have  had  some  lucky 

flukes,  or  he'd  never  have  been  made  a  ser- 
geant." 

Ambrose  then  announced  that  he  had  still 
some  business  to  transact,  but  that  he  hoped 
to  be  ready  to  start  for  London  about  noon. 

His  business  completed,  he  was  informed  at 
the  "  Leicester  Arms  "  that  his  assistant  would 
be  found  in  a  neighbouring  field  ;  and  on  mak- 
ing his  way  there,  guided  by  a  terrific  din,  he 
found  Mr.  Davenant  playing  football  most 
vigorously  with  some  village  boys.  With  his 
knack  of  rapid  friendships,  he  was  already  on 
the  easiest  of  terms  with  these  young  rustics, 
and  was  shouting  out  to  them,  and  addressing 
them  all  by  their  nicknames. 

Being  summoned  by  Ambrose,  a  most  dis- 
reputably dirty  youth,  plastered  with  mud, 
emerged  from  the  struggling  throng. 

E<  I'm  sorry  to  be  in  such  a  muck,  Mr.  Am- 
brose, but  I  had  no  proper  footer  things  here, 
and  one  can't  play  without  getting  a  little  dirty. 
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Norfolk  seems  such  a  muddy  place  !  If  I  have 
a  bit  of  a  wash,  and  stick  on  a  clean  collar  and 
clean  stockings,  I  needn't  sweat  about  brush- 
ing all  the  mud  off  my  clothes,  need  I  ?  You 
only  bought  me  the  one  suit,  but  my  overcoat 
will  hide  it  all.  Good-bye,  you  chaps  !  I've 
got  to  go  now.  Thanks  awfully  for  letting 
me  play  with  you.  Good-bye,  Jim  !  Good- 
bye, Hedgehog  !  Sorry  I  hacked  you,  Bunny  ! 
Cheerio,  Carrots !  "  farewells  which  were 
raucously,  but  cordially,  acknowledged  by  the 
village  boys. 

"  You  seem  the  most  extraordinary  boy  for 
making  new  friends." 

"  That's  because  every  one  is  so  awfully 
decent  to  me,  and  those  are  quite  nice  chaps. 
May  I  drive,  please  ?  " 

As  they  rolled  London-wards,  PJ.  turned 
shyly  to  Ambrose.  "  Please  may  I  go  with 
you  on  your  next  job,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  This  has  been  absolutely  top-hole." 

"  Certainly,  later  in  the  year,  little  friend. 
I  have  to  go  to  Scotland  the  day  after  to- 
morrow for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  you  would 
be  of  no  use  there." 

"  Oh,  blow  !  And  I  go  back  to  school  in 
ten  days." 

"  At  Easter-time,  all  being  well,  I  shall  cer- 
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tainly  utilize  the  services  of  quite  the  sharpest 
assistant  I  have  ever  had." 

PJ.  flushed.  "  Bar  rot,  Mr.  Ambrose. 
Real  honest  Injun  ?  " 

"  Honest  Indian,  little  friend.  I'm  going  to 
drive  you  home  to  Beechfield,  because  you 
hate  being  seen  in  those  shorts,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Thanks  awfully.  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  it's  only 
because  I'm  in  such  a  blue  funk  of  being  seen 
by  some  other  Stonebridge  chap.  You  don't 
know  what  they  would  say,  though  it  is  quite 
true  that  nobody  notices  one  when  one  is  got 
up  like  a  silly  kid.  So  you'll  take  me  on  at 
Easter  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  honour  bright." 

"  Good  business  !  I  shall  look  forward  to 
it  the  whole  term.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambrose. 
You  don't  know  how  I  love  being  a  Secret 
Service  man.  'Enery,  the  lift-boy  at  your  flat, 
is  always  reading  detective  stories.  A  fat  lot 
he  knows  about  real  detective  work  !  " 


EPISODE  III 
IN  HERTFORDSHIRE 

AT  Easter  in  the  year  1915,  Mr.  Davenant, 
JL\ having  completed  another  term  at  Stone- 
bridge  School,  returned  home  in  tearing  spirits, 
with  an  increased  stock  of  knowledge,  an  extra 
inch  added  to  his  height,  and  four  gleaming  cups 
inscribed  severally  "  Quarter  Mile,"  "  Senior 
Hurdles,"  "  Senior  High  Jump,"  and  "  Boxing, 
2nd  Prize."  These  duly  took  their  place 
amongst  a  variety  of  similar  trophies  in  his 
bedroom,  and  their  proud  owner  was  strolling 
in  the  garden  on  the  second  day  of  his  return, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  telephone. 

"Hullo!  hullo!  That  you,  P.J.?  Am- 
brose speaking." 

"  Good  business  !  Yes  ;  I  came  home  yes- 
terday." 

"  Would  you  care  for  any  more  of  those  little 
expeditions  we  had  together  at  Christmas  ?  " 
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"  You  bet  I  would.  I've  been  thinking  of 
nothing  else  for  weeks." 

"  We  don't  talk  of  these  matters  over  the 
telephone.  My  car  is  here,  and  I  will  be  with 
you  in  forty  minutes.  Don't  go  out." 

In  exactly  thirty-five  minutes  the  hum  of  a 
motor  announced  Ambrose's  arrival,  and  PJ. 
rushed  down  to  the  door,  wild  with  excitement. 

"Hullo,  P.J.,"  cried  Ambrose.  "How 
you've  grown  !  " 

"  I've  done  my  best,"  observed  Mr.  Dave- 
nant  modestly.  "  It  is  topping  seeing  you 
again,  Mr.  Ambrose." 

"  Tell  me  first,  what  did  you  do  in  your 
school  sports  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  In  the  hurdles  and  the  quarter- 
mile  such  a  set  of  silly  blighters  entered  that 
I  simply  couldn't  help  winning.  Oh  !  and  I 
fluked  the  high  jump  somehow  ;  but  I  did  rot- 
tenly in  the  boxing — only  got  second  prize. 
But  it  was  a  poor  show  all  round." 

"  Four  cups  sound  to  me  pretty  useful ;  I 
never  won  so  many  in  my  life.  Will  you  take 
me  up  to  your  room  some  time,  P.  J.  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  all  your  trophies." 

"  All  right !  let's  go  up  now.  There  isn't 
much  to  see." 

Mr.  Davenant's  bedroom  was  remarkable  in 
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the  first  place  for  its  extreme  neatness,  an  un- 
usual characteristic  of  the  sanctums  of  young 
gentlemen  of  his  age ;  and  in  the  second  place 
for  the  very  large  collection  of  pewter  and 
silver  cups,  great  and  small,  which  occupied  a 
shelf  running  round  two  sides  of  the  room. 
Another  shelf  above  it  was  crowded  with  models 
of  railway  locomotives,  electric  batteries,  in- 
duction coils,  and  other  scientific  apparatus. 

"  By  George  !  what  a  noble  collection  of 
pots  !  "  cried  Ambrose,  giving  a  look  round. 
After  studying  the  various  inscriptions,  he 
added,  "  You  seem  to  be  the  most  versatile 
youth.  Here  are  cups  for  hurdles,  high  jump, 
quarter-mile,  hundred  yards,  swimming,  diving, 
and  for  boxing.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way 
of  athletics  that  you  can't  do  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  perfectly  putrid  at  long-jump- 
ing ;  you  won't  find  a  single  pot  for  that.  But 
I  keep  on  telling  you,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  ever 
since  I've  been  a  little  kid,  I've  somehow  only 
found  a  lot  of  silly  duffers  to  enter  against  me 
every  time.  I  didn't  win  all  these  things  ; 
they  lost  them." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  those  two  caps  over 
the  chimney  piece  are  ?  " 

"  Stonebridge  Second  Eleven  and  Stone- 
bridge  Second  Rugger  Fifteen.  No  great 
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catch  having  either.  We  usually  put  up  an 
awfully  poor  show." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  of  it.  At  Rugger  where 
do  you  play,  PJ.  ?  " 

"  Scrum-half,  I'm  too  light  for  anything 
else.  Last  year  I  played  '  stand-off.'  I  say, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  why  don't  you  play  Rugger  ? 
It  is  such  topping  fun,  and  you're  so  big  that 
you'd  make  a  clinking  good  forward.  Do  you 
know,"  added  PJ.  impudently,  as  he  dodged 
behind  a  table,  "  I  really  believe  that  your — 
waistcoat  would  grow  quite  small  again  if  you 
played  Rugger." 

The  burly  Ambrose  stretched  out  a  long 
arm,  and  catching  hold  of  Mr.  Dave- 
nant's  collar,  twisted  that  young  gentleman's 
arm  with  his  other  hand  till  he  roared  for 
mercy. 

"  Pax  !  pax  !  Good,  kind  Mr.  Ambrose," 
he  yelled.  "  Let  me  go,  and  I'll  swear  that 
you're  as  thin  as  a  rail,  or  a  wafer.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  you  have  spoilt  my  bowling 
for  the  whole  cricket  season.  What  would 
you  like  to  do  ?  Shall  we  have  a  little  knock- 
up  against  the  wall  of  the  stables  ?  It  doesn't 
make  half  a  bad  squash  court  and  I've  got  two 
racquets." 

"  No,  thank  you,  not  to-day.    Do  tell  me 
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what  all  those  appliances  on  that  shelf  are, 
P.J.  ?  " 

"  That's  part  of  my  wireless  outfit,  which  I 
had  to  take  down  when  war  was  declared.  I'm 
awfully  keen  on  those  sort  of  things,  you  know, 
especially  on  wireless.  You  never  noticed  the 
best  thing  in  the  room,  that  topping  model 
of  a  North-Eastern  4.4.0.  Isn't  she  a  beauty  ? 
Let's  get  up  steam  in  her.  She  won't  take 
long  if  we  fill  her  up  with  boiling  water,  and 
she  can  buzz  along  like  fury  with  a  good  head 
of  steam." 

"  My  dear  P.J.,  I'm  not  sixteen  years  old, 
and  I  came  here  to  talk  police  business  with 
you." 

"  Sorry.  My  fault.  Let's  go  down  to  dad's 
study.  It's  warm  there,  and  no  one  can  hear 
what  we  say." 

When  they  were  ensconced  in  Mr.  Davenant 
senior's  comfortable  study,  Ambrose  began  to 
unfold  his  tale. 

"  You  got  to  know  of  a  lot  of  things  at  Christ- 
mas, young  man." 

P.J.  nodded. 

"  Did  I  ever  speak  to  you  about  the  K.U.W. 
— the  Kaiserliche  Ueberseeische  Wacht,  which 
means  the  Imperial  Overseas  Guard  ?  " 

"  You    needn't    translate    it,    you    know," 
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grinned  PJ.  "  I  understand  German,  though 
I  didn't  quite  understand  that  German." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  speak  it,  and  I  keep 
forgetting  that  German  is  your  second  mother- 
tongue.  Now  please  listen  attentively.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  you  are  thoroughly  to  be 
trusted.  This  K.U.W.  is  a  sort  of  inner  ring 
of  their  spy  system,  and  they  attempt  far  more 
elaborate  and  daring  coups  than  the  ordinary 
German  secret  agent  ventures  upon,  and  have, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  succeeded  in  some  of  them. 
We  know  of  about  twelve  of  the  K.U.W.  by 
name,  but  have  as  yet  no  evidence  against  any 
of  them." 

Ambrose  here  glanced  at  his  pupil  to  see  if 
he  was  following  him,  but  resumed  when  he 
noted  PJ.  drinking  in  every  word  with  deep 
attention. 

"  The  K.U.W.  communicate  with  each 
other  in  a  cipher  similar  to  that  one  which 
you  hit  upon  at  Christmas " 

P. J.  again  nodded. 

"  — but  with  a  different  key- word.  Our 
cipher  expert " 

"  Mr.  Wrigglesworth  ?  "/  inquired  P.J. 

"  Good  boy !  Well  remembered.  Yes, 
Wrigglesworth,  who,  however,  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  discovering  this  key -word. 
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Now  for  the  actual  business  in  hand.  You 
have  perhaps  heard  of  Sir  Andrew  Nichol- 
son, the  great  shipbuilder.  He  has  retired 
now,  and  has  bought  a  place  called 
Bremhill,  in  Hertfordshire.  Sir  Andrew  is  an 
inventor,  and  many  of  his  patents  are  in  use 
all  over  the  world.  Now,  one  particular  in- 
vention of  his  has  recently  been  of  enormous 
service  to  us.  It  would  be  too  long  to  explain 
in  detail,  so  I  will  just  say  that  it  is  connected 
with  submarines,  and  that  this  invention  has 
come  as  a  most  unpleasant  surprise  to  the 
German  Admiralty.  They  would  willingly 
pay  £50,000  for  the  drawings  which  would 
enable  them  to  copy  it.  One  of  Sir  Andrew 
Nicholson's  fads  is  that  he  looks  on  his  inven- 
tions as  his  own  pet  children.  He  keeps  all 
the  drawings  and  designs  in  his  study  at  Brem- 
hill, and  is  perpetually  looking  at  them.  That 
at  the  present  time  is  very  dangerous.  They 
have  had  a  German  governess,  a  Fraulein 
Schrader,  living  with  them  for  twenty  years. 
After  their  daughters  married,  Fraulein  Schra- 
der remained  on  as  a  sort  of  lady-housekeeper 
and  secretary  to  Lady  Nicholson.  I  am  not 
wearying  you  with  all  these  details,  am  I,  my 
boy  ?  " 

"  Rather  not,"  answered  P.J.,  his  face  aglow 
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with  eagerness.  "I'm  most  frightfully  inter- 
ested. All  the  while  at  school  I  was  hoping 
and  hoping  that  you  would  take  me  on  again 
now.  You  can't  imagine  how  absolutely  top- 
ping it  is  for  a  chap  of  my  age  to  know  that  he 
is  a  Secret  Service  man.  Do  go  on." 

"  The  Nicholsons  swear  by  *  dear  old  Frau- 
lein.'  They  declare  that  she  has  become  quite 
English,  and  loves  this  country.  They  won't 
hear  one  word  against  her,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  part  with  her  when  war  broke  out, 
and  refuse  so  still.  Now,  we  happen  to  know 
that  Fraulein  Schrader  is  a  member  of  the 
K.U.W.  She  has  two  friends,  whose  real 
names  are  Heinrich  Buchler  and  Max  Rosen- 
berg, but  who  have  been  allowed  by  our  singu- 
larly indulgent  and  easy-going  authorities  to 
naturalize  themselves  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  They  now  call  themselves  Henry 
Booker  and  Martin  Rosehill,  and  both  men  are 
suspected  of  being  members  of  the  K.U.W. 
The  Schrader  woman  is  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  these  newly  fledged  British  sub- 
jects, which  is  in  itself  suspicious ;  but  though 
all  her  correspondence  has  been  intercepted, 
we  have  found  nothing  whatever  incriminating 
in  it,  with  one  very  small  exception.  Do  you 
follow  me  so  far  ?  " 
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"  Rather.  You  don't  know  how  interesting 
it  is  to  hear  all  these  things.  I  know  what 
other  people  don't  know." 

"  You  do,  my  little  friend,  because  I  know 
that  I  can  trust  you.  To  continue  my  story. 
I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  steal  those  drawings,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  old  Schrader  will  risk  it  herself,  but  I  do 
think  that  she  has  arranged  that  Buchler  and 
Rosenberg  shall.  Now,  I  hear  that  Fraulein 
has  left  Bremhill  to-day  for  a  week,  to  stay 
with  some  friends  of  hers  at  Northampton. 
During  that  week  the  coup  will  be  carried  out. 
Again,  I  learnt  this  morning  that  Sir  Andrew 
goes  north  to-morrow  to  Newcastle  till  Friday. 
That  again  narrows  it  down.  We  policemen 
get  a  sort  of  flair  in  these  matters,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  the  drawings  will  be  stolen 
either  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday, 
though  I  haven't  got  a  single  scrap  of  evidence 
yet,  and  I  want  my  young  friend's  help  again." 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  began  P.J.  rather  diffi- 
dently, "  will  you  answer  me  one  question 
quite  truthfully  ?  Was  I  really  of  any  use  to 
you  at  Christmas,  or  did  you  only  take  me 
with  you  because  you've  been  so  awfully  decent 
to  me  ?  " 

'  Without  any  exaggeration  you  were  of  the 
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greatest  service  to  me,  P.J.  I  wonder  whether 
you  would  be  offended  if  I  tell  you  what  they 
call  you  in  the  '  Special  Branch/  It  explains 
the  situation." 

"  I   don't  think   I   should.    I   suppose  it's 
something  rude,  but  I'm  quite  used  to  being 
called  every  sort  of  beastly  name." 
"  They  call  you  Ambrose's  terrier." 
"  Now  I  ask  you,  do  I  sit  up  and  beg  ?  " 
"  Never  mind,  P.J.    A  terrier  is  a  most  use- 
ful little  animal,  and  sometimes  a  highly  intelli- 
gent one,  and  a  terrier  can  often  work  where  a 
big  dog  cannot." 

"  Why  not  call  me  '  Towzer  '  at  once  ?  " 
"  Thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  I  probably 
shall.  To  speak  quite  seriously,  your  thorough 
knowledge  of  German  has  been  invaluable  to 
me,  and  I  know  by  experience  that  very 
little  indeed  escapes  your  observation." 

"  Well,  I  have  got  two  ears  and  two  eyes  the 
same  as  other  people." 

"  Quite  so,  though  possibly  other  people  do 
not  use  them  quite  so  thoroughly.  Another 
point  is  your  very  youthful  appearance.  People 
do  not  notice  you,  and  that  is  a  great  asset,  if 
you  know  what  an  *  asset '  is." 

"  What  any  one's  worth,  isn't  it  ?  Oh ! 
blow  !  "  cried  Mr.  Davenant  dejectedly,  "  that 
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means  you  want  me  to  wear  those  beastly  shorts 
again,  and  to  go  back  to  bare  knees.  I  wouldn't 
mind  it  one  bit,  Mr.  Ambrose,  if  I  wasn't  in 
such  a  blue  funk  of  meeting  some  Stonebridge 
chap.  If  I  was  seen  in  them,  I  should  never 
hear  the  end  of  it — I  shouldn't  really.  All 
right,  '  Towzer '  will  do  it !  I  don't  care  a 
hang  ;  with  luck  I  shan't  come  across  any  of 
the  Stonebridge  crowd." 

"  Good  Towzer  !  Thank  you  ;  and  back 
to  Eton  collars  too,  please." 

"  I'll  wear  any  old  thing.  But  what  is  it  you 
want  me  to  do,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  it.  So  certain  do  I  feel 
about  the  attempted  theft  of  Sir  Andrew's  draw- 
ings, possibly  to-morrow,  but  more  likely  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  that  I  have  proposed 
myself  to  Bremhill  to-morrow  for  two  nights 
with  my  *  nephew/  for  I  know  the  Nicholsons 
very  well  indeed." 

"  And  '  Towzer '  is  the  nephew,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Perfectly  correct.  My  men  have  been 
shadowing  Buchler  and  Rosenberg  (now 
*  Booker  '  and  '  Rosehill,'  remember)  and  they 
are  staying  at  a  little  hotel  in  Bloomsbury, 
the  '  Ailsa.'  You  and  I  will  stop  there  too 
to-night.  I  don't  think  that  either  Buchler 
or  Rosenberg  know  me  by  sight,  but  I  am 
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taking  no  chances.  I  have  engaged  a  private 
sitting-room,  and  shall  dine  elsewhere,  but  I 
want  Towzer  to  dine  in  the  public  restau- 
rant, as  near  to  the  two  men  as  he  can  get  (I'll 
point  them  out  to  you),  and  to  keep  his  sharp 
eyes  and  ears  open.  Follow  them  about  after- 
wards, for  no  one  will  notice  you  in  that  kit 
you  hate  so,  and  later  on  Towzer  shall  come 
up  to  room  No.  65  and  make  his  report." 

"  Oh,  this  is  going  to  be  great  fun,  Mr.  Am- 
brose, and  I  don't  really  mind  being  dressed 
like  a  little  tick  again,  unless  I  meet  a  Stone- 
bridge  chap." 

"  My  c  travelling  name '  at  the  '  Ailsa,'  please, 
P.J.,  is  *  Mr.  Watson,'  and  recollect  that  I'm 
your  uncle  during  our  little  trip." 

"All  right,  'Mr.  Watson'  and  'Uncle 
Cyril.'  I  suppose  that  you  become  '  Mr. 
Ambrose  '  again  at  Bremhill." 

"  At  Bremhill,  '  Mr.  Ambrose  '  and  '  Uncle 
Cyril.'  Remember  that  you're  my  nephew 
for  three  days." 

"  I  thought  that  uncles  usually  tipped  their 
nephews,"  observed  Mr.  Davenant  placidly. 
"  Besides,  I  must  buy  some  new  stockings  for 
my  kid's  get  up,  and  a  lot  of  Eton  colkrs  and 
things." 

"  Here  are  five  pounds  for  expenses.     You 

(2,288) 
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can  give  me  a  rough  account  of  it  afterwards. 
I  should  like  to  show  you  the  suspicious  en- 
closure in  Fraulein's  letter.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
it,  and  of  the  covering  letter.  It  is  obviously 
in  the  same  cipher  that  I  believe  you  originally 
discovered,  but  there  is  no  clue  whatever  to 
the  key-word,  and  without  it  we're  hopeless." 

"  I  didn't  discover  the  cipher,"  protested 
P.J.  "  My  cousin  Christopher  the  Sapper 
showed  it  me.  It's  jolly  ingenious.  I  say,  I 
quite  forgot  to  show  you  my  collection  of  birds' 
eggs  upstairs.  It's  not  so  dusty  a  one." 

"  Some  other  day.  We'll  stick  to  business 
now,  young  man,  please." 

The  piece  of  paper  handed  by  Ambrose  to 
PJ.  was  marked  as  follows  : — 

I  ZUEUNNHENCG 
RNECURHTDTI  S 
ABI  SENNELLFK 
RULSLUECEHSS 
RFSATELI  EGTR 
EEETGNADWI  GS 
SBIG  T  RIEFA 

"  Might  I  have  a  squint  at  the  letter  too, 
please?"  asked  PJ.  "  Twelve  columns,  so 
it  must  be  a  word  of  twelve  letters.  I  don't 
think  the  message  is  in  English,  because  there 
isn't  one  single  Y  in  it  and  there  would  be  in 
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an  English  sentence  of  that  length.  There  are 
no  y's  in  German,  you  know.  Hasn't  Mr. 
Wrigglesworth  or  some  one  tumbled  to  the 
key-word  ?  Why,  the  letter  is  in  English  ! 
What  a  rum  thing  to  say, '  Epicures  agree  as  to 
where  the  best  sausages  are  made,  and  there  is 
a  great  attraction  about  the  town  connected 
with  Frederick  the  Great/  What  does  she 
want  to  be  writing  about  sausages  for,  and 
about  Frederick  the  Great  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine.  Being  German  she  is 
probably  greedy,  and  has  a  wild  admiration 
for  Frederick  the  Great." 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,  where  do  they  make  sau- 
sages ?  " 

[<  I  haven't  an  idea.  I  suppose  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge ;  perhaps  at  Bologna  in 
Italy,  and  at  Brunswick  in  Germany." 

Mr.  Davenant  began  counting  on  his  fingers. 
"  Brunswick  is  the  longest  word,  and  that  has 
only  nine  letters,  and  the  cipher  word  has 
twelve.  Oh — 1  "  and  he  gave  a  little  whistle 
of  two  notes,  with  an  interval  of  a  major  third 
between  them,  for  all  the  world  like  a  cuckoo 
clock. 

"  What  is  it,  Towzer — a  brain-wave  ?  " 

"  No,  just  an  idea,  but  I'm  most  likely  wrong." 

"  Well,  I'm  off  now.    Come  up  to  London 
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this  evening  in  those  detested  shorts,  please, 
and  with  clothes  for  three  days.  Take  a  taxi 
to  the  *  Ailsa,'  if  you  don't  want  to  be  seen  ; 
ask  for  'Mr.  Watson/  No.  65,  and  to-morrow 
you  can  resume  your  grown-up  clothes  and 
collars  if  you  like  to.  Got  it  all  quite  pat  ?  " 

"  Quite.  May  I  just  copy  that  cipher, 
please  ?  " 

After  Ambrose's  departure,  P.J.  consulted 
the  volume  of  his  father's  encyclopaedia  marked 
"  FRE,"  and  then  went  out  to  make  the  pur- 
chases necessary  for  his  temporary  rejuvena- 
tion. 

That  evening  a  bare-kneed  boy  in  an  Eton 
collar  inquired  for  '  Mr.  Watson  '  at  the  office 
of  the  '  Ailsa,'  and  was  promptly  directed  to 
room  No.  65. 

"Well,  I've  got  here  without  being  seen  by 
any  Stonebridge  fellow,  so  that's  all  right. 
Mr.  Ambrose,  I  suppose  that  a  Secret  Service 
man  ought  to  do  what  he  is  told ;  but  is  it  all 
right  for  a  chap  to  listen  to  what  other  people 
are  saying  ?  " 

"  Under  present  conditions  I  think  it  justifi- 
able. I  quite  understand  your  scruples,  and 
at  some  time  I  will  explain  to  you  why  I  con- 
sider it  justifiable  while  our  country  is  at  war. 
Now  wash  your  hands  and  go  down  to  dinner. 
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I've  engaged  a  table  for  you  next  to  the  two 
suspects.  I  shall  not  go  down  myself  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  I  count  on  Towzer  keep- 
ing his  eyes  and  ears  well  open,  and  as  I  know 
that  you  are  a  greedy  young  beggar,  I  have 
ordered  a  lobster  for  you." 

"  Oh  !  good  egg  1  " 

"  Did  you  think  of  bringing  a  book  with  you, 
PJ.  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  bought  one  at  Victoria— The 
Experiences  of  Laurence  Baker,  Detective.  I 
thought  that  I  should  like  to  pick  up  some- 
thing about  detective  work." 

"  Go  downstairs,  you  cheeky  young  brat, 
and  use  your  ears  for  all  you  are  worth  !  "  smiled 
Ambrose,  pointing  to  the  door. 

At  the  table  next  him  Mr.  Davenant  duly 
noted  two  individuals,  heavy  of  jaw,  protu- 
berant of  stomach,  and  fierce  of  moustache, 
who,  as  his  sharp  ears  told  him,  were  convers- 
ing in  guttural  English,  and  when  the  two  left 
the  dining-room  and  made  their  way  into  the 
empty  smoking-room,  P.J.  followed  them. 
Neither  paid  much  attention  to  the  lanky  boy 
in  shorts  who  sprawled  over  the  table  absorbed 
in  his  detective  story,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  The  voices  of  the  two  came  quite 
plainly  to  his  ears,  though  the  language  in 
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which  they  were  conversing  suddenly  changed. 
"  I  tell  you  that  it  is  perfectly  safe,"  said  one 
man  to  the  other  in  German,  "  and  besides  it 
is  so  much  more  convenient."  PJ.  read  on 
and  on,  completely  buried  in  his  book.  When 
the  two  portly  individuals  left  the  smoking- 
room,  the  lanky  boy  followed  them,  and  yawn- 
ing loudly  made  his  way  upstairs. 

"  Well,"  inquired  Ambrose  in  the  seclusion 
of  room  65,  "  anything  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  replied  PJ.  "  I  don't  think 
a  fat  lot  of  Laurence  Baker,  Detective;  he 
seems  to  be  a  rotter  at  detective  work.  The 
people  who  write  these  stories  don't  know 
how  things  are  really  done.  We  do." 

"  H'm.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  showing, 
P.J.,  all  the  traditional  contempt  that  the  pro- 
fessional has  for  the  amateur.  Anything 
more  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  interest 
you  to  have  a  decipher  of  the  little  message  in 
Fraulein's  letter,  the  one,  you  know,  in  twelve 
columns.  The  key- word  was  '  Braunschweig,' 
and  the  message  in  German  is  *  Zeichnungen 
in  dritter  Schublade  links.  Neuer  Schlussel 
fertig.  Der  alte  weg  Dienstag  bis  Freitag ; ' 
or,  if  you  like  it  in  English,  *  The  draw- 
ings are  in  the  third  drawer  on  the  left-hand 
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side.  The  new  key  is  ready.  The  old  boy 
away  from  Tuesday  till  Friday.'  I  worked  it 
out  at  home,  just  after  you  had  left.  Here  is 
my  working.  When  you  have  got  your  key- 
word, you  write  it  out  in  the  same  order  in 
which  the  letters  making  the  word  would  come 
in  the  alphabet — 

BRAUNSCHWEIG 

— twelve  letters .  Well ,  those  letters  would  come 
in  the  alphabet — 

ABCEGHINRSUW 

Then  you  write  them  in  that  order  over  the 
message  when  you're  decoding,  like  this : — 

A  B  C  E  G  H  I  N  R  S  U  W 
I  ZUEI  NNHENCG 
RNECURHTDTI  S 
ABI  SENNELLDK 
RULSLUECEHSS 
RFDATELI  EGTR 
EEETGNADWI  GS 
SBIG  T  RIEFA 

Then  you  put  the  letters  making  Braunschweig 
back  in  their  proper  place,  putting  each  column 
under  its  proper  letter,  and  you  get — 
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BRAUNSCHWEIG 
Z  E  I  CHNUNGENI 
NDRI  TTERSCHU 
BLADELI  NKSNE 
UERSCHLUSSEL 
FERTI  GDERALT 
EWEGDI  ENS  TAG 
BISFREITAG  * 

Then  you  just  read  it  off,  and  if  you  want  to, 
you  translate  it.  It's  awfully  easy  when  once 
you've  got  the  key-word." 

"  Bravo  !  P.J.  Well  done  indeed  !  That's 
very  smart  of  you.  How  the  dickens  did  you 
get  hold  of  the  key- word,  though  ?  " 

"  You  gave  it  to  me.  Do  you  remember 
Fraulein  wrote  something  about  sausages,  and 
you  told  me  that  sausages  were  made  in  Bruns- 
wick. I  didn't  know  it.  Brunswick  has  only 
got  nine  letters,  but  the  German  for  Brunswick 
is  Braunschweig,  twelve  letters,  so  there  you 
are  !  I  looked  it  up  in  the  encyclopaedia,  and 
something  else,  too." 

"  An  uncommonly  neat  bit  of  work !  A 
very  smart  piece  of  work  !  You  most  excel- 
lent boy,  P.J.  !  Didn't  you  originally  discover 
this  particular  cipher  yourself  ?  " 

"  No,  I  told  you  that  my  cousin  Christopher 

•  An  almost  identical  cipher  was  actually  employed  by 
the  enemy  during  the  war. 
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the  Sapper  showed  it  me,  and  you  gave  me  the 
key- word.  I  didn't  do  anything  but  just  stick 
'em  together,  that's  all.  I've  got  something 
else  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Ambrose.  Those  blighters 
began  talking  before  me  in  German,  and  I 
could  hear  every  word.  You're  quite  right 
about  one  thing.  No  one  takes  any  notice  of 
one  in  this  silly  rig-out." 

"  What  did  they  say  ?  Anything  of  im- 
portance ?  " 

"  They  talked  of  their  Landpartie  —  that 
means  country  excursion — on  Wednesday,  so 
I  suppose  Wednesday's  the  day.  Buchler  is 
the  fair  man,  and  he  has  got  the  new  key  old 
Schrader  talks  of.  I  found  out  which  he  was 
by  the  dark  chap  calling  him  Heinrich,  which 
you  said  was  Buchler 's  name.  The  old  Frau- 
lein  took  an  impression  of  the  lock  in  wax, 
and  got  the  key  made  in  London.  Then  there 
was  something  I  couldn't  hear.  That's  all, 
I  think,  but  you  were  jolly  well  right  when 
you  said  that  they'd  pinch  the  drawings  on 
Wednesday,"  added  P.J.,  nodding  his  head 
emphatically. 

"  Most  excellent  Towzer !  Now  you  see 
how  useful  terriers  can  be.  Some  terriers,  too, 
are  quite  intelligent.  Good  Towzer,  indeed  !  " 

"  Is    there    anything    more    to-night,    Mr. 
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Ambrose,  because  I'm  frightfully  sleepy,  and 
I  may  wear  my  bags  to-morrow  and  a  decent 
collar  again,  mayn't  I  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more  to  -  night.  You've  done 
quite  enough.  Thank  you  again,  P.J.  I  be- 
lieve the  real  reason  why  you  hate  those 
shorts  so  is  that  you  have  got  to  wash  your 
knees  when  you  put  them  on." 

"  If  you  say  things  like  that,  Mr.  Ambrose, 
I  shall  have  to  hit  you,  though  I  am  so  dead 
sleepy." 

The  two  Germans  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  breakfast  next  day,  and  by  10 
o'clock  the  Daimler  was  purring  through  the 
northern  suburbs  on  its  way  to  Hertfordshire. 

"  Now  that  I'm  properly  dressed  again," 
observed  Mr.  Davenant,  "  I  can  swank  in  this 
nice  car  if  we  meet  a  Stonebridge  fellow, 
instead  of  having  to  hide  away  simply  sweating 
with  funk." 

"  Business  now,  Towzer,"  cried  Ambrose, 
"  strict  business.  I  have  not  yet  explained 
to  you  how  Buchler  and  Rosenberg  will  gain 
admission  to  Bremhill.  Sir  Andrew  has 
another  hobby  besides  inventions — Celtic 
antiquities.  He  has  the  finest  private  collec- 
tion in  the  world  of  Celtic  gold  ornaments, 
dug  up  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  There  is 
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also  a  very  complete  collection  of  ancient  flint 
weapons  and  implements.  These  are  all  ar- 
ranged in  a  regular  museum,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  just  outside  Sir  Andrew's  study.  The 
Nicholsons  allow  any  one  who  makes  a  written 
application  to  see  the  museum,  and  I  am  ready 
to  lay  you  twenty  to  one  in  shillings  that  we 
shall  find  at  Bremhill  that  Messrs.  Booker  and 
Rosehill  have  applied  for  leave  to  see  the  museum 
to-morrow.  You  will  like  Lady  Nicholson, 
she's  a  perfect  old  dear ;  and  for  goodness*  sake, 
P.J.,  don't  forget  to  call  me  '  Uncle  Cyril.'  " 

Upon  arriving  at  Bremhill,  they  found  Lady 
Nicholson  quite  alone.  She  was  an  elderly 
lady  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  comfortable  " 
type,  overflowing  with  good  nature  and  adi- 
pose tissue,  and  she  welcomed  Ambrose  and 
his  spurious  "  nephew  "  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. At  luncheon  Ambrose  inquired  of  Lady 
Nicholson  whether  there  had  been  many 
visitors  to  the  museum  lately. 

"  Hardly  any  since  the  war  began,"  answered 
Lady  Nicholson,  "  though  to-morrow  I  expect 
two  gentlemen,  a  Mr.  Booker  and  a  Mr.  Rose- 
hill  "  (Ambrose  and  P  J.  exchanged  swift 
glances).  "  They  have  enclosed  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Mr.  Armthwaite,  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  members  of  Parliament,  a  very  old 
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friend  of  ours.  As  they  are  friends  of  Mr. 
Armthwaite,  I  am  sending  to  the  station  to 
meet  them,  and  I  have  asked  them  to  luncheon. 
Both  Mr.  Booker  and  Mr.  Rosehill  are,  I  believe, 
great  authorities  on  Celtic  art.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  they  should  just  have  happened 
to  come  whilst  Sir  Andrew  is  away,  and  that 
dear  old  Fraulein  Schrader,  who  is  such  an 
excellent  guide,  should  also  be  away." 

Mr.  Davenant's  face  here  began  to  twitch 
violently,  until  he  broke  into  a  fit  of  coughing, 
caused,  as  he  explained,  by  his  having  swallowed 
something  the  wrong  way. 

After  luncheon  Ambrose  obtained  permis- 
sion for  his  "  nephew  "  to  roam  at  will  over 
the  place,  and  then  drew  P.J.  out  into  the 
garden. 

"  Do  you  see  that  summer-house  near  the 
wood,  Towzer  ?  Meet  me  there  in  an  hour 
and  a  half's  time ;  I  shall  want  to  see  you  par- 
ticularly. In  the  meantime,  I  advise  you  to  go 
down  to  the  big  pond  ;  you'll  find  a  canoe  on 
it  and  you  can  explore  that  island/' 

"  Well,  I  rather  thought  of  exploring  the 
woods  for  some  birds'  nests.  This  ought  to 
be  a  topping  place  for  nests.  I'll  be  at  the 
summer-house  in  an  hour  and  a  half." 

At    the    appointed   time    P.J.    entered   the 
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summer-house  carrying  his  cap  carefully  in 
both  hands  in  front  of  him. 

"  Look,  Mr.  Ambrose,  I've  been  most  awfully 
lucky.  Those  are  only  blackbirds'  and  thrushes' 
eggs,  but  here  is  a  redstart's  and  a  bullfinch's, 
and  this  is  a  golden-crested  wren's.  A  golden- 
crested  is  most  frightfully  difficult  to  blow 
through." 

"  Capital  !  capital !  but  I  want  to  talk  busi- 
ness, Towzer." 

Mr.  Davenant  placed  his  capful  of  treasures 
on  a  rustic  table  with  extreme  care,  and  then 
sat  down  all  attention. 

"  Can  you  drive,  PJ. — I  don't  mean  a  motor, 
but  a  horse  ?  " 

"  In  a  way  I  can,"  answered  the  surprised 
P.J.  "I  have  driven  mother  about  for  years 
in  her  pony-carriage,  but  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I  could  drive  a  four-in-hand." 

"  Good.  That  simplifies  matters.  Listen. 
The  Nicholsons  are  very  old-fashioned  in  one 
way  ;  they  hate  motors,  and  have  nothing  but 
horses  and  carriages.  Their  head-coachman, 
Clarke,  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  a  capital  old 
fellow.  He  is  as  keen  as  mustard  about  the 
Special  Constables  ;  is  one  himself  and  patrols 
his  beat  regularly.  In  strict  confidence,  it 
was  Clarke  who  first  suspected  old  Fraulein, 
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and  put  me  on  to  her.  Clarke  is  a  man  on 
whom  I  can  thoroughly  rely.  He  knows 
exactly  how  the  land  lies.  Lady  Nicholson 
has  ordered  a  dogcart  to  meet  the  12.2  train 
to-morrow  at  Chilcote  station  to  bring  our 
two  doubtful  friends  here.  Now  if  Towzer 
can  drive,  I  don't  see  why  Towzer  shouldn't 
drive  that  particular  dogcart,  and  use  his 
sharp  ears." 

"  But  shouldn't  I  look  rather  odd  driving  ? 
They'd  smell  a  rat." 

"  Not  if  you  were  in  groom's  livery." 

"  Oh !  What  topping  fun !  Of  course,  I'll 
do  it,  Mr.  Ambrose,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  be 
tipped  five  bob  into  the  bargain.  But  where 
am  I  to  get  the  livery  ?  " 

"  There's  a  boy  in  the  stables  about  your 
size,  but  he  is  a  very  thin  boy." 

"  I'm  not  very  hefty  myself,  we  can't  all 
be  as  fat  as — some  one,  can  we  ?  "  and  Mr. 
Davenant  rose  from  his  seat,  prepared  to  bolt 
if  necessary. 

"  You'll  get  your  arm  twisted  again  if  you 
are  cheeky,  P.J. ;  besides,  we're  talking  business 
now.  I  have  taken  old  Clarke  into  my  confi- 
dence about  our  two  visitors,  as  I  know  that 
he  can  be  trusted.  I'll  arrange  that  it  shall 
be  a  two- wheeled  dogcart.  Then  one  man 
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will  have  to  sit  behind,  and  they  will  be  obliged 
to  talk  across  you." 

"  Oh  !  A  jolly  ingenious  idea.  Good  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Ambrose  !  May  I  imitate  Alf  our 
garden-boy  at  home  ?  I've  got  his  accent 
exactly.  Isn't  this  going  to  be  awful  fun  ?  I 
hope  it  won't  be  a  very  fiery  steed." 

"  No,  I'll  see  to  that,  but  you  must  pretend 
that  the  horse  is  difficult  to  drive,  or  you  would 
have  to  sit  behind  yourself,  and  then  you  would 
hear  nothing.  And  let  me  point  out  that  this 
is  not  fun,  but  grim  and  serious  earnest.  Now, 
come  down  to  the  stables  with  me,  and  we  will 
see  if  the  groom-boy's  livery  fits  you." 

They  made  their  way  to  the  large  and  beau- 
tifully neat  stable-yard,  where  a  short  tubby 
elderly  man  with  a  beetroot  complexion  stood 
at  the  door  of  a  coach-house. 

"  Clarke,  here  is  the  young  man  I  spoke  to 
you  about.  Will  the  livery  fit  him,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

Mr.  Clarke  touched  his  hat,  and  took  a  good 
look  at  PJ. 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  Mr. 
Ambrose ;  but  the  young  gentleman  won't 
find  them  togs  of  Ted's  none  too  roomy  for 
'im.  Here,  you  Ted  !  Just  bring  your  livery 
coat  and  waistcoat  and  'at,  and  your  top-boots 
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as  well,  into  my  parlour."  Lowering  his  voice 
the  rubicund  Mr.  Clarke  added  confidentially, 
"  Since  you  spoke  to  me,  Mr.  Ambrose,  I've 
stuffed  the  lad  up  with  a  tale  about  a  bet.  He 
swallowed  it  all  like  butter,  and  perhaps  you 
might  see  your  way  to  'anding  'im  a  trifle.  He 
won't  think  nothink  about  anythink.  Now, 
sir,"  he  added  to  PJ.  "  come  along  of  me, 
and  we'll  soon  fit  you." 

In  Mr.  Clarke's  parlour  P.J.,  after  repeated 
struggles,  succeeded  in  drawing  on  the  top- 
boots,  and  groaned  with  anguish. 

"  The  feet  are  all  right,  but  the  legs  are  so 
narrow  they're  pinching  me  to  death.  These 
aren't  tops  ;  they're  a  pair  of  gas-pipes.  Yes, 
the  coat  and  waistcoat  do,  but  there  isn't  much 
room  to  breathe.  Crumbs !  that  fellow  Ted 
can't  have  any  inside  ;  but  the  hat  might  just 
be  made  for  me." 

"  I  think  that  you  can  stick  those  boots  for 
a  little  while,  old  boy,  and  we'll  get  Ted  to 
dress  you  to-morrow,"  said  Ambrose. 

"  You  bet  that  I'll  stick  'em,  Mr. — Uncle 
Cyril ;  but,  my  aunt !  I  wish  you'd  get  them 
on  yourself,  then  you'd  know." 

"Mr.  Clarke  is  going  to  give  you  Stella, 
a -very  quiet  mare  to  drive,"  went  on  Ambrose, 
after  shutting  the  door.  "  You  will  drive  them 
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to  the  lower  garden  gate,  which  I  will  show 
you,  and  not  to  the  front  door,  as  the  butler 
might  recognize  you.  As  you  cannot  come 
into  the  house  in  livery,  Mr.  Clarke  has  been 
kind  enough  to  invite  you  to  dinner. — These 
are  two  very  dangerous  men  that  we  are  after, 
Clarke." 

"  Can't  be  much  worse  than  the  old  'un  we 
'ave  'ere,  Mr.  Ambrose,  plotting  and  scheming 
away  from  morning  to  night  she  is,"  declared 
Mr.  Clarke  emphatically,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
front  door  of  Bremhill  Hall. 

The  lad  Ted  was  sweeping  the  yard  as  they 
passed  through  it,  and  he  grinned  gratefully 
as  an  unexpectedly  large  douceur  was  pressed 
into  his  not  unwilling  palm. 

"  I'm  looking  forward  tremendously  to  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Ambrose,"  cried  P.J.,  as  they 
walked  back  to  the  house  ;  "  but  I'm  not  look- 
ing forward  to  wearing  those  beastly  tight 
boots." 

"  My  dear  boy,  let  me  impress  on  you  that 
this  is  not  play,  but  serious  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous work." 

After  Lady  Nicholson  had  retired  that  night, 
PJ.  took  a  chair  by  Ambrose  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  roof  here,  Mr. 
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Ambrose  ?  It's  a  large  flat  roof  with  a  little 
staircase  leading  up  to  it.  I  went  up  to  see 
the  view,  and  I  found  something  there.  I 
found  this,'"  and  he  drew  a  small  object  about 
two  inches  long  from  his  pocket. 

"  Just  an  ordinary  electric  bulb,  isn't  it  ?  " 
said  Ambrose,  examining  the  little  glass  object 
without  interest. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  P.J.,  the  wire- 
less enthusiast  awakening  in  him.  "  This  is  a 
V  24  thermionic  valve,  the  sort  of  detector  up- 
to-date  people  use  now  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  coherer.  You  know  what  coherers 
are,  of  course  ?  Those  tubes  with  nickel  and 
silver  filings  enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  that  stand 
at  attention,  so  to  speak,  when  a  current  goes 
through  the  tubes." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  Greek 
to  me.  Wireless  telegraphy  came  in  long  after 
my  day,"  said  Ambrose,  shaking  his  head. 

"  All  the  same  I  expect  they  were  rather 
amusing  times,  with  mail  coaches,  and  sailing 
ships,  and  semaphore  telegraphy,  as  long  as  you 
weren't  in  a  hurry,"  observed  P.J.  consolingly. 

"  I  am  unquestionably  middle-aged,"  smiled 
Ambrose,  "  but  I  don't  quite  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  P.J.  What  is  there  extraor- 
dinary about  your  thermometer  valve  ?  " 
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"  Not  thermometer — thermionic.  Isn't  this 
a  nutty  little  beggar  ?  You  can  just  see  the 
tungsten  filament  there  !  " 

"  But  what  happens  with  your  tungsten  fila- 
ment ?  " 

"  When  it  is  heated  up,  it  gives  off  electrons," 
continued  P.J.,  now  fairly  started  on  his  hobby. 
"  But  it  is  awfully  difficult  for  me  to  explain. 
Do  you  know  what  C.W.'s  are  ? — continuous 
waves,  you  know." 

Ambrose  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  with  this  valve,  and  the  power  from 
the  electric  light  in  the  house,  old  Schrader 
could  receive  messages  here,  but — how  far  are 
we  from  London  ?  about  twenty-five  miles,  I 
suppose — I  don't  think  that  there  would  be 
enough  juice  (that  means  current)  to  send 
from  here.  That  isn't  nearly  all.  There  are 
two  iron  staples  driven  into  the  chimneys  on 
the  roof." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  they  are  for  ?  "  in- 
quired Ambrose. 

"  I  don't  suppose  anything  at  all,"  grinned 
P.J.  "I  jolly  well  know.  They're  for  fixing 
insulators  on,  and  between  the  insulators  you 
fix  your  antennae ;  some  people  call  them  aerials. 
You  see  I  had  a  wireless  installation  of  my  own 
at  home  before  the  war.  Dad  helped  me  to 
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fix  it  up,  and  I  used  to  talk  to  a  pal  of  mine 
at  Beckenham." 

"  That  is  where  you  young  chaps  get  the  pull 
nowadays.  I  only  wish  that  I  myself  knew  more 
about  wireless  and  scientific  subjects  in  general." 

"  Stinks  are  the  only  things  that  I  can  ever 
learn ;  Fm  an  awful  fat-head  at  other  work.  I 
don't  suppose  that  Lady  Nicholson  has  a  W.T. 
— that's  wireless — installation  on  the  roof  here, 
or  the  butler,  or  the  cook,  or  Mr.  Clarke ;  so 
there's  only  Fraulein  left.  If  she  were  here, 
I  should  just  call  her  '  Sparks  '  once  to  see  the 
face  she'd  make.  Do  you  see  where  the  ter- 
minal of  this  thermionic  valve  is  broken  ? 
Fraulein  must  have  dropped  it,  and  it  fell  into 
one  of  those  lead  stunts  that  catch  the  water 
from  the  gutters,  much  too  far  down  for  her 
to  reach.  I  had  the  deuce  of  a  job  climbing 
down  to  it,  and  as  near  as  a  toucher  slipped. 
You  said  that  you  had  no  evidence  against 
Fraulein,  Mr.  Ambrose.  Isn't  this  evidence  ? 
I  bet  you'll  find  the  rest  of  her  wireless  outfit 
if  you  hunt  about  a  bit  in  her  room." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence. I  am  thinking,  I  confess,  less  of  Frau- 
lein than  of  dear  old  Lady  Nicholson  with  her 
weak  heart.  She  believes  so  in  Fraulein,  and 
this  will  give  her  a  terrible  shock." 
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"  It  is  rough  luck  on  her,  and  she's  so  aw- 
fully decent.  I'm  off  now  ;  sleepy  again.  I 
was  rather  bucked  at  finding  that  valve,  and 
I'm  looking  forward  awfully  to  to-morrow." 

"  A  wonderfully  sharp  boy  that,  and  amaz- 
ingly observant/'  commented  Ambrose  to 
himself  when  he  was  alone.  "  He  has  natural 
gifts  for  this  work." 

Ambrose  drew  PJ.  on  to  the  lawn  next 
morning. 

"  I  want  no  scene  in  this  house  on  account 
of  Lady  Nicholson's  weak  heart,"  he  began. 
"  It  might  prove  fatal  to  her,  so  whatever  is 
done  must  be  done  outside.  You  know  the 
garden  gate.  Drive  them  there,  and  you  will 
find  me  waiting  for  you.  You  may  have  some 
rather  important  work  to  do  this  afternoon, 
though,  I  confess,  I  hardly  feel  justified  in  ex- 
posing you  to  a  possible  element  of  danger." 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  said  P.J.,  reddening,  "  I 
may  be  a  duffer,  but  I  hope  I'm  not  a  funker." 

"  I  know  that  already,  my  dear  boy,  but  I 
was  thinking  of  your  parents.  Time  is  getting 
on.  Towzer  had  better  be  going  to  the  stables, 
where  Ted  will  act  as  your  valet  and  squeeze 
you  into  your  livery." 

During  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  subdued 
squeals  of  anguish  could  have  been  heard  issu- 
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ing  from  the  harness-room  as  the  grinning  Ted 
proceeded  with  P.J.'s  toilet,  until  Mr.  Dave- 
nant,  very  dapper  indeed  in  snowy  leather 
breeches,  the  smartest  of  top-boots,  a  blue-and- 
white  striped  waistcoat,  a  blue  coat  with  a 
yellow  collar  and  gilt  buttons,  a  cockade d  hat, 
and  white  gloves,  strutted  into  the  stable-yard, 
immensely  pleased  with  his  own  appearance. 

"  Rather  a  nutty  groom,  Mr.  Clarke,  eh  ?  " 
he  observed. 

"  Well,  you  make  the  smartest  carriage- 
groom  ever  I  see,"  agreed  Mr.  Clarke  ap- 
provingly. "  Pity  you  wasn't  born  in  that 
line  of  life,  sir.  You'd  never  be  out  of  a  job. 
Straight  out  of  the  lodge  gate,  sir,  first  to  the 
right,  then  first  to  the  left  and  straight  on  to 
the  station.  You  can't  miss  it,  and  the  old 
mare  is  as  quiet  as  quiet." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Clarke,  I'm  being  squeezed  to 
death.  The  breeches  are  as  tight  as  the  boots, 
and  this  high  collar  is  sawing  my  neck  off. 
That  fellow  Ted  must  have  legs  like  a  chicken's  ; 
but  I  suppose  it's  all  in  the  day's  work,"  mur- 
mured P.J.  as  he  climbed  into  the  driving- 
seat  and  with  some  diffidence  started  the  old 
mare  stationwards. 

Two  portly  gentlemen  issuing  from  Chil- 
cote  station  at  12.2  found  a  very  spick-and- 
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span  dogcart,  with  a  showy  mare  in  the  shafts, 
driven  by  a  remarkably  smart  little  groom, 
awaiting  them.  The  dapper  little  groom,  in 
a  fairly  creditable  imitation  of  the  Cockney 
accents  of  Alf,  the  Beechfield  garden-boy, 
inquired,  with  a  touch  at  his  cockaded  hat, 
whether  they  were  the  gentlemen  for  Bremhill 
'All.  Upon  receiving  an  answer,  the  groom 
proceeded  :  "  I'd  better  drive,  sir,  this  'ere 
mare  is  very  tricky;  'ard  to  'old  at  times. 
Very  artful  she  is." 

A  short  colloquy  followed  between  the  two 
strangers. 

"  Ach  !  no.  The  poy  shall  also  trive,"  and 
the  fair-haired  stranger  swung  himself  heavily 
into  the  front  seat  beside  the  groom,  whilst  his 
friend  climbed  into  the  back  seat.  Exactly 
what  Ambrose  had  anticipated  occurred.  Be- 
fore they  were  clear  of  the  station-yard  the 
man  in  the  back  seat  slewed  himself  round 
and  began  a  low  conversation  in  German  which 
lasted  uninterruptedly  till  they  reached  the 
lower  garden  gate,  the  groom  meanwhile  wear- 
ing a  face  of  absolute  wooden  stolidity.  Am- 
brose was  standing  at  the  garden  gate,  and  P.J. 
waited  a  little  before  driving  off,  actuated,  it 
must  be  owned,  by  the  hope  of  some  slight 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 
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When  he  realized  that  none  was  forthcoming, 
he  drove  back  to  the  stable-yard,  where  the 
tomato-complexioned  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  char- 
acter of  Special  Constable,  assumed  the  manner 
of  a  stage-conspirator.  "  Anything  'appened, 
sir  ?  "  he  inquired  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  Mr. 
Ambrose  is  coming  round  to  'ave  a  word  with 
you  before  he  goes  in  to  'is  dinner."  And  as 
he  said  it  Ambrose  appeared. 

"  Come  into  the  harness-room,  PJ.  I've 
only  a  few  minutes.  Has  Towzer  anything  to 
tell  me  ?  " 

"  You  were  quite  right,  Mr.  Ambrose,  they 
talked  in  German  across  me  the  whole  time. 
Buchler,  the  fair-haired  one,  has  the  key,  and 
will  do  the  job.  If  he  has  to,  he'll  sham  being 
ill.  Rosenberg  is  to  keep  on  jawing  to  Lady 
Nicholson  to  prevent  her  noticing  anything. 
They've  got  a  plan  of  the  house.  If  what  they 
say  about  old  Fraulein  is  true,  she  must  be 
pretty  hot  stuff.  Buchler  barged  into  me  get- 
ting into  the  trap,  and  he  has  something  big 
and  hard  under  his  coat.  I  could  feel 
it  quite  plainly.  A  revolver,  I  suppose.  And 
I  noticed  that  the  other  chap  stuck  out  behind 
in  just  the  same  place,  as  he  got  out  of  the  cart. 
What  are  '  Ogham  stones,'  and  '  fibulae,'  and 
*  lunulae,'  and  *  golden  torques  '  ?  They  kept 
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on  repeating  them  to  each  other  as  if  they  were 
mugging  them  up.  The  wheels  made  such  a 
row  that  I  couldn't  hear  everything.  That's 
all,  I  think,  except  that  I  hoped  that  they  were 
going  to  tip  me,  and  they  never  gave  me  a 
blessed  cent." 

"  '  Ogham  stones/  and  '  fibulae,'  and  the  rest 
of  them  are  various  Celtic  antiquities,  and 
they've  evidently  been  reading  them  up  in 
the  encyclopaedia.  So  both  men  have  pistols. 
Thank  you,  observant  little  Towzer.  I'll  man- 
age to  slip  out  after  luncheon  to  have  a  few 
more  words  with  you." 

"  Mrs.  Clarke  is  just  dishing  up,  sir,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Clarke,  popping  his  red  face  in  at 
the  door.  "  Beefsteak  pudding  it  is  to-day." 

"  Oh  !  hard  cheese  !  "  bemoaned  PJ.  "  If 
there's  one  thing  I  love  it  is  beefsteak  pudding, 
but  if  I  eat  much  of  it  to-day,  I  shall  never  get 
this  blessed  coat  to  button  again  ;  and  these 
absolutely  putrid  breeches  and  boots  are  pinch- 
ing me  worse  than  ever." 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  Ambrose  re- 
appeared in  Mr.  Clarke's  parlour,  and  led  PJ. 
off  to  the  harness-room  again. 

'  The  two  men  are  being  taken  round  the 
gardens  by  the  head  gardener  ;  so  I  have  half 
an  hour  or  more  to  spare.  At  three  o'clock 
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Lady  Nicholson  takes  our  friends  round  the 
museum  herself.  Then  comes  tea.  At  5.30 
sharp,  the  dogcart  is  to  be  at  the  lower 
garden  gate,  and  the  drive  to  the  station  may 
be  an  exciting  one.  Can  you  use  a  revolver, 
P.J.  ?  " 

"  I  never  fired  one  off  in  my  life." 
"  That  complicates  matters  ;  I  must  think 
things  over.  As  I  told  you,  owing  to  Lady 
Nicholson's  bad  heart,  we  can  have  no  scene 
or  disturbance  in  this  house.  I  have  written 
two  letters  which  old  Clarke  will  take  over  to 
Whitborough  on  a  hack.  When  my  six  men 
get  these  orders,  they  will  take  up  the  position 
I  have  indicated  on  the  road  to  Chilcote  station, 
just  beyond  the  signpost  marked  '  Welwyn,  6 
miles/  On  leaving  the  lodge  gates,  turn  sharp 
to  the  left,  and  go  straight  on.  Then  take  the 
first  road  to  the  right  and  keep  on  as  straight 
as  you  can  go.  You  had  better  write  that  down 
on  your  shirt-cuff." 

P.J.  extended  his  wrist.  "  Flannel,"  he 
grinned.  "  Oh  !  I  know ;  I  can  write  on  these 
beastly  leathers  that  are  hurting  me  so.  The 
coat  will  hide  everything,"  and,  taking  Am- 
brose's pencil,  he  wrote  down  his  road  direc- 
tions on  the  thigh  of  his  lavishly  pipeclayed 
leather  breeches. 
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Mr.  Clarke's  rubicund  face  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  "  I  have  got  the  cob  saddled  if  your 
letters  are  ready,  Mr.  Ambrose,"  he  said  in  the 
hoarse  whisper  that  was  his  official  Special  Con- 
stable's voice.  "  Shan't  be  no  time  getting 
there,"  he  added,  swinging  himself  ponderously 
into  the  saddle,  and  sedately  riding  off. 

"  Have  you  got  your  route  right,  PJ.  ?  It 
is  important.  I  am  sending  you  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  your  road  in  order  to  give  me  time 
to  follow  in  my  motor  and  to  block  the  road 
just  beyond  the  Welwyn  signpost.  Then  look 
out  for  squalls.  One  of  my  plain-clothes  men 
is  here  already  in  the  coach-house.  He  will 
come  with  me  ;  the  others  should  be  in  their 
places  by  5.15.  The  plans  have  probably  been 
already  stolen.  I  shall  take  them  from  Buchler 
on  the  road.  Now,  attend  carefully  to  me,  for 
human  lives  may  be  at  stake.  I  daren't  trust 
you  with  a  loaded  revolver,  for,  as  you  are 
unused  to  them,  you  might  kill  some  one  by 
accident ;  but  here  it  is  empty.  Hide  it  in  that 
drawer  for  the  present,  and  later  on  put  it 
under  the  cushion  of  your  driving-seat.  When 
I  draw  my  gun  on  Rosenberg,  you  level  that 
empty  pistol  at  Buchler's  head.  He,  of  course, 
will  not  know  that  it  is  unloaded,  so  it  will  do 
just  as  well.  You  are  on  no  account  to  allow 
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Buchler  to  get  his  revolver  out  of  his  hip  pocket. 
If  he  tries  it,  don't  hesitate  to  hit  him  over  the 
head  with  all  your  strength  with  the  butt-end 
of  your  revolver.  I  rely  on  you  to  stop  his 
drawing  out  his  pistol.  You  thoroughly  under- 
stand, don't  you,  my  boy,  that  both  our  lives 
may  depend  on  your  preventing  this?  You 
can  stand  up  in  the  cart,  for  my  man  will  go 
to  the  mare's  head  at  once.  Now,  have  you 
grasped  it  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  That  blighter  shan't  draw 
his  revolver,  even  if  I  have  to  bash  his  ugly 
head  in  to  prevent  it.  Can  I  say  '  Hands  up ! ' 
like  you  did  to  Griinebaum  and  those  other 
people  ?  No,  I'll  say  it  in  German.  What 
awful  fun  to  see  his  surprise  when  the  groom 
talks  to  him  in  German.  Oh  1  hot  stuff  in- 
deed !  " 

"  This,  P.J.,  is  not  fun.     It's  deadly,  serious 


earnest.' 


"  I  know  it  is.  But  one  can  always  get  fun 
out  of  anything." 

"  I'm  trusting  you,  and  depending  on  you, 
P.J.,  and  I  know  that  you  won't  fail  me.  Be 
in  good  time.  How  will  you  amuse  yourself 
till  five  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  having  a  little  knock-up  with 
Ted  against  the  coach-house  wall,  if  we  could 
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raise  a  ball  anywhere.  But  I  can't  now  ;  be- 
cause if  I  take  my  coat  off  the  writing  on  my 
leathers  will  show.  I'll  read  some  more  of 
Laurence  Baker,  Detective" 

At  twenty  minutes  past  five,  Mr.  Davenant, 
having  carefully  brushed  his  high  hat,  and 
drawn  on  his  white  gloves,  took  his  place  in 
the  driving-seat  with  his  heart  beating  wildly. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  revolver, 
which  he  could  feel  pressing  against  his  leathers 
through  the  cushion.  At  the  garden  gate  Lady 
Nicholson  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  her  visitors, 
who  also  shook  hands  with  Ambrose.  This 
time  it  was  the  dark  Rosenberg  who  seated 
himself  next  the  groom. 

P.J.,  remembering  his  instructions,  turned 
to  the  left  on  leaving  the  lodge  gates,  and  drove 
very  slowly  to  give  Ambrose  more  time  to 
reach  his  destination  by  the  direct  road.  As 
the  Welwyn  signpost  came  into  view  he  felt 
his  heart  thumping  like  a  steam  engine. 

Some  ten  yards  farther  on  Ambrose's  car, 
drawn  across  the  road,  completely  blocked 
the  narrow  Hertfordshire  lane.  Ambrose  and 
White,  the  plain-clothes  man,  were  seated  in 
the  car.  White  went  quietly  to  the  mare's 
head,  whilst  Ambrose  came  forward  with  a 
smiling  face.  The  groom  stood  up,  pulled 
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off  his  gloves,  and  placed  his  right  hand  under 
the  driving-seat. 

"  I  must  apologize  for  my  motor  breaking 
down,  Mr.  Booker.  I  am  afraid  that  you  may 
find  it  difficult  to  get  by  "—  and  then,  suddenly 
covering  him  with  his  revolver,  he  added, 
"  And  now,  Heinrich  Buchler,  I  must  trouble 
you  for  the  drawings  you  stole  from  Sir  Andrew's 
room  this  afternoon.  I  must  also  ask  you  for 
the  key  of  Sir  Andrew's  desk,  which  Fraulein 
Schrader  had  made  for  you." 

Rosenberg,  on  the  front  seat,  made  some 
guttural  exclamation,  and  his  hand  darted  to 
his  hip  pocket,  but  long  before  the  movement 
was  completed,  he  found  himself  gazing  at  a 
small  ring  of  steel,  held  about  two  inches  from 
his  eyes,  whilst  a  half-broken  voice  snapped 
out,  "  Hande  hinauf,  Du !  Sonst  schiesse 
ich  "  ("  Hands  up,  you !  or  I  shoot ").  Rosen- 
berg's hands  went  up  at  once,  but  on  turning 
his  amazed  gaze  at  the  source  of  the  voice,  he 
found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  small  top-booted 
Hertfordshire  groom,  who  was  addressing  him, 
not  only  in  fluent  German,  but  with  real  Preus- 
sische  Grobheit  (Prussian  roughness).  His  un- 
concealed astonishment  at  this  was  so  comical 
that  Mr.  Davenant,  much  elated  at  the  success 
of  his  first  experiment  with  a  human  target, 
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nearly  burst  out  laughing.  And  thus  they 
stood  for  about  two  minutes,  the  big  German 
with  hands  obediently  held  aloft,  the  little 
groom  holding  his  revolver  at  him  with  a  most 
determined  expression  on  his  face. 

Meanwhile  Ambrose  found  himself  in  an 
unexpectedly  difficult  position.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  both  PJ.  and  White,  the  plain- 
clothes  man,  were  in  the  direct  line  of  fire. 
Should  he  be  forced  to  pull  the  trigger,  he 
would  unquestionably  kill  Buchler,  but  would 
also  almost  certainly  either  kill  or  wound  his 
young  friend  and  his  assistant.  Ambrose  began 
manoeuvring  for  a  different  angle  of  fire,  and 
edged  away  to  his  right.  Buchler,  who  had 
been  watching  Ambrose  intently,  suddenly 
sprang  from  the  back  seat  of  the  cart  right 
on  to  his  adversary,  and  they  both  rolled  to- 
gether in  the  dust  of  the  road. 

P.J.,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  double  fall,  not 
unnaturally  turned  his  eyes  that  way.  Instantly, 
he  felt  his  right  arm  seized  in  a  grasp  of  steel, 
and  twisted  back  till  he  thought  it  would  break. 
Numb  with  the  pain,  he  relaxed  his  grasp  on 
his  revolver,  and  the  empty  weapon  clattered 
innocuously  to  the  ground,  as  White  left  the 
mare's  head  to  rush  to  Ambrose's  assistance. 
Rosenberg's  hand  stole  again  to  his  hip  pocket, 
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and  P.J.,  remembering  his  instructions  that 
under  no  circumstances  was  he  to  allow  the 
German  to  draw  his  revolver,  had  to  decide 
on  his  course  of  action  quickly.  Stella,  the 
mare,  free  of  control,  moved  forward  a  few 
steps,  and  as  both  P.J.  and  Rosenberg  were 
standing  up,  they  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
their  balance.  P.J.  instantly  decided  to  charge 
Rosenberg  as  vigorously  as  he  could  in  the 
cramped  space.  The  big  German  tottered 
in  the  swaying  cart  and  fell  heavily  out  of  the 
trap  face  downwards  on  the  grass  beside  the 
road,  and  P.J.,  unable  to  recover  his  balance, 
followed  him,  taking  an  involuntary  flying  leap 
on  to  the  Teuton's  broad  back. 

The  old  mare,  moving  on  a  few  paces,  began 
to  graze  placidly  on  the  young  grass  by  the  road- 
side. Rosenberg,  partially  stunned  by  his  fall, 
lay  still,  but  P.J.,  alighting  on  the  other's  corpu- 
lent body,  was  but  little  the  worse  and  soon 
recovered  his  breath.  Remembering  Ambrose's 
specific  instructions  to  him,  he  felt  under  Rosen- 
berg's coat,  and  unbuttoning  his  hip-pocket,  he 
hurled  the  revolver  it  contained  some  twenty 
feet  down  the  road.  Inserting  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  into  the  German's  collar,  Mr. 
Davenant  then  proceeded  to  hack  and  pommel 
his  big  adversary  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
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young  muscles,  meanwhile  digging  his  knees 
viciously  into  various  tender  portions  of  the 
other's  anatomy.  Rosenberg,  reviving  from 
the  shock  of  his  fall,  raised  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  endeavoured  to  shake  off  his  fierce  little 
assailant,  who  clung  on  like  grim  death  with 
both  hands  to  the  big  man's  collar,  using  his 
feet  vigorously  meanwhile. 

"  If  you're  asking  for  more,  you'll  jolly  well 
get  it,  my  beauty,"  shouted  Mr.  Davenant. 
"  Lie  down  again,  you  swine,  and  be  good ; 
you  haven't  got  your  pistol  any  more,  you 
know."  And  he  continued  his  onslaught  till 
the  half-dazed  Rosenberg  sank  again  to  the 
ground. 

Giving  his  feet,  fists,  and  knees  a  short  rest, 
P.J.  turned  round  to  see  how  Ambrose  was 
faring.  Ambrose,  looking  somewhat  heated, 
was  standing  up  surveying  Buchler's  prostrate 
body  in  the  road,  whilst  White  was  adjusting 
something  which  closed  with  a  click  round  the 
German's  wrists. 

"  Now  slip  the  bracelets  on  the  other  man 
too,  White,"  cried  Ambrose. 

"I've  got  my  blighter  as  quiet  as  a  lamb 
now,"  sang  out  Mr.  Davenant  cheerily. 

"  I  do  trust  you  are  not  hurt  or  injured  in 
any  way,  my  dear  lad,"  inquired  Ambrose 

(2,288)  g 
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anxiously.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  this  would 
prove  such  rough  work." 

"  Ach  !  I  am  half  tead,"  moaned  Mr.  Rosen- 
berg, after  being  handcuffed.  "  That  plasted 
poy  has  also  proken  my  pack." 

"  I'm  as  right  as  rain,  thanks,  and  we  had  a 
lovely  scrap.  But  have  you  got  the  drawings 
back,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  "  chirruped  PJ. 

"  I  shall  have  in  two  minutes,"  replied  Am- 
brose, as  he  passed  his  fingers  over  Buchler's 
clothing.  "  Ah  !  in  an  inside  pocket  of  the 
waistcoat,  I  see,"  and  tearing  it  open,  he  ex- 
tracted two  large  square  blue  envelopes.  "  Ex- 
actly, I  thought  so.  Turn  out  his  pockets, 
White,  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  brand-new 
key.  Thank  you,  I  thought  it  would  be  there. 
Ah  1  here  come  my  men,  forty  minutes  after 
their  time." 

The  purr  of  a  motor  was  heard,  and  it  pulled 
up  alongside  the  car  which  was  blocking  the 
road. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  inquired 
Ambrose  sternly.  "  You  are  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  late.  Those  men  might  have 
escaped.  White  and  I  have  had  to  tackle  them 
ourselves  with  the  assistance  of — that  young 
groom  there." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir.    We  had  a  bad  puncture 
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outside  Welwyn,  which  took  us  an  hour  to 
repair." 

"  That  is  the  sort  of  excuse  I  don't  accept, 
Jones.  It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  your  tyres 
are  in  good  condition.  Next  time  this  happens, 
back  to  the  uniformed  Force  you  go." 

PJ.  heard  one  of  the  men  remarking  that 
"  the  young  chap  seems  to  'ave  'ad  a  bit  of 
a  doing,"  and  glancing  down  at  his  own  attire, 
he  noticed  its  condition  for  the  first  time.  He 
gave  a  loud  chuckle. 

"  My  aunt !  "  he  remarked  in  a  low  voice 
to  Ambrose,  "  I  have  gone  and  mucked  these 
togs  up,"  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no 
more  disreputable  carriage  groom  had  ever 
been  seen.  He  had  lost  his  hat ;  he  had 
burst  three  buttons  off  his  coat,  and  two  off 
his  waistcoat,  both  of  which  were  richly  streaked 
with  mud.  His  white  stock,  escaping  by  this 
aperture,  had  abandoned  his  neck  for  his 
shoulder.  The  beautiful  creamy  leathers  were 
decorated  with  large  lumps  of  clay  on  each  knee, 
and  were  begrimed,  stained,  and  spotted  beyond 
recognition,  whilst  most  of  their  pipeclay  had 
transferred  itself  to  Rosenberg's  coat.  That 
gentleman's  back,  indeed,  presented  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  zebra,  for  his  dark  clothing 
was  marked  with  streaks  of  white  pipeclay 
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wherever  his  little  opponent  had  viciously 
jabbed  his  knees  into  him.  The  boots  that 
had  been  so  brightly  polished  were  now  mud- 
died and  dimmed,  and  the  smooth  yellow- 
ochre  complexion  of  the  tops  had  rubbed  itself 
off  on  to  Rosenberg's  lower  garments,  so  that 
Mr.  Davenant's  appearance  was  distinctly 
peculiar. 

"  Jones,  take  the  two  prisoners  up  to  Lon- 
don ;  you  know  where  to,"  ordered  Ambrose. 
"  I  shall  be  there  to-morrow  at  eleven.  And 
you,  White,  drive  my  car  back  to  Bremhill. 
I  shall  go  home  in  the  dogcart." 

The  motors  moved  off,  and  Ambrose  climbed 
into  the  cart. 

"  Half  a  shake,  Mr.  Ambrose,"  cried  PJ. 
"  There  are  the  two  revolvers  to  pick  up  and  a 
lot  of  my  buttons,  and  I  must  find  my  topper. 
My  word !  just  look  at  it,"  he  added,  as  he 
dragged  a  battered  cockaded  article  resembling 
an  accordion  out  of  the  hedge. 

"  Excuse  my  laughing,  P.J.,  but  you  can 
have  no  idea  what  you  look  like." 

"  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  you  hardly  look 
exactly  like  a  fashion  plate  either,  Mr.  Am- 
brose. Will  you  drive,  please,  because  then 
I  can  cross  my  arms  high  up  like  grooms  do, 
and  hide  where  I've  burst  my  coat.  I  hope 
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we  don't  meet  any  one,  because  then  they  will 
go  about  saying  that  Lady  Nicholson's  visitor 
and  Lady  Nicholson's  groom  both  got  tight 
and  fell  down  in  the  mud." 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Towzer,  for  having 
exposed  you  to  such  danger.  I  had  no  idea 
that  things  would  turn  out  as  they  did,  or  that 
my  men  would  fail  me  owing  to  that  puncture." 

"  It  was  awfully  exciting,  and  I  simply 
loved  it.  You  told  me  not  to  let  him  draw 
his  pistol ;  but  he  was  such  a  hefty  fellow  that 
he  was  much  too  strong  for  me.  He  twisted 
my  arm  round  like  a  bit  of  string,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  so  I  just  barged  into  him 
and  shoved  him  out  of  the  trap.  I  didn't 
mean  to  fall  out  myself,  but  I  did,  so  I  just 
lammed  into  him  all  I  knew,  and  hacked  him 
till  I  got  him  quiet,  though  one  can't  kick  prop- 
erly in  these  beastly  tight  boots.  Was  that  right  ? 
A  groom's  kit  is  no  use  for  a  Rugger  scrum." 

*'  You  did  splendidly,  little  Towzer.  No  one 
could  have  done  better,  and  you  behaved  very 
pluckily  too." 

'  You  should  have  seen  his  face  when  I 
spoke  to  him  in  German,  and  he  was  in  such  a 
funk  of  my  empty  pistol  that  I  nearly  laughed. 
If  it  had  been  three  years  ago,  and  I'd  been 
still  at  a  prep,  school,  I  know  that  I  couldn't 
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have  helped  saying,  *  Sucks  to  you,  you  fat- 
head !  The  blooming  pistol's  empty,'  but 
I  didn't.  Of  course  one  wouldn't  now,  which 
just  shows  the  advantage  of  growing  up." 

Mr.  Clarke  was  in  the  stable-yard,  full  of 
importance.  At  the  sight  of  P.J.'s  dilapidated 
garments  he  gasped. 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  gentlemen,  I  hope 
there's  been  no  bad  work,"  and  sinking  his 
voice  to  the  hoarse  whisper  of  the  Special 
Constable  he  added,  "  I've  sent  the  lad  off 
on  an  errand  to  get  rid  of  him.  It's  quite 
safe  to  talk,  gentlemen." 

"  We  each  had  a  scrap  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  Mr.  Clarke,  so  we  are  both  in  rather  a 
muck,"  burst  in  P.J.  "  You  gave  me  a  ripping 
dinner,  and  in  return  I've  gone  and  spoilt 
Ted's  livery.  Sorry.  Please  pull  these  '  some- 
thing,' '  something  '  tight  boots  off  me,  and 
these  absolutely  '  something '  tight  breeches 
too,  or  I  shall  have  a  fit." 

"  We  recovered  the  drawings,  Clarke,"  con- 
tinued Ambrose,  "  and  both  men  are  in  custody 
on  their  way  to  London  ;  also  you  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  one  of  the  letters  you 
posted  for  me  at  Whitborough  contained  my 
order  for  the  arrest  of  Fraulein  Schrader  at 
Northampton." 
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"  Thank  'eavens  for  that,  sir.  I  never  could 
sleep  quiet  in  my  bed  so  long  as  that  spying, 
prying  cat  of  a  Frowlin  was  about  this  place. 
'Ow  she  'umbugged  'cr  poor  ladyship,  to  be 
sure  !  " 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Davenant,  most  indelicately 
clad  in  nothing  but  a  very  scanty  flannel  shirt, 
was  prancing  round  the  harness-room  kicking 
his  bare  legs  about  in  an  effort  to  restore  the 
lost  circulation  of  his  lower  limbs. 

"  Now  when  I  get  bronchitis,  or  colitis,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  people  die  of  from  having 
their  veins  blocked,  it  will  be  your  fault,  Mr. 
Ambrose.  If  I  die  in  the  night  of  pinched 
legs,  you  will  be  jolly  sorry  for  it." 

As  they  walked  back  to  the  house,  PJ.  slipped 
his  arm  into  his  friend's  and  looked  up  in  his 
face.  "  It  was  ripping  of  you,  Mr.  Ambrose, 
taking  me  with  you,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it. 
Of  course  I  know,"  he  added  impudently, 
with  a  very  poor  attempt  at  imitating  the  other's 
voice  and  manner,  "  '  this  is  not  fun  or  a  game, 
my  boy,  but  sober  earnest,'  still  it  has  been 
absolutely  topping." 

The  conversation  that  night  at  dinner  turned 
upon  aliens.  Lady  Nicholson  was  most  indig- 
nant at  the  unjustifiable  suspicions  which  some 
people  entertained. 
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"  Take  my  dear  old  Fraulein,  for  instance. 
She's  really  quite  English  now,  and  I  would 
trust  her  about  anything.  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  suppose  that  she  would  do  us  any  harm." 

Mr.  Davenant  at  this  point  had  convulsions, 
and  turned  purple  in  the  face.  Cramming 
his  dinner-napkin  into  his  mouth,  he  explained 
that  he  had  swallowed  the  core  of  an  apple. 

After  Lady  Nicholson  had  bidden  good- 
night to  her  guests,  P.J.  moved  his  chair  nearer 
to  Ambrose. 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  he  inquired,  "  what  will 
these  men  we  collared  to-day  get  ?  Will  they 
be  shot  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  They  will  be  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  we  have  only  this  one  charge 
against  them.  They  will  probably  be  sen- 
tenced to  from  three  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 
Fraulein  Schrader,  if  the  charge  of  possessing 
an  unauthorized  wireless  installation  can  be 
proved  against  her,  will  get  not  less  than  five 
years.  I'm  dreading  the  effect  the  news  of  her 
arrest  may  have  on  poor  Lady  Nicholson." 

"  Please  tell  me,  Mr.  Ambrose,  quite  honestly, 
if  I  don't  look  an  awful  ass  wearing  Etons  still 
in  the  evenings  at  my  age.  I  was  sixteen  in 
February,  you  know.  Do  tell  dad  that  I  am 
tall  enough  now  for  proper  evening  clothes." 
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"  I  assure  you  that  you  look  all  right.  I 
am  going  to  make  you  a  present  of  that  revolver 
of  Rosenberg's  which  you  captured  so  cleverly 
this  afternoon,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  be 
very  careful  with  it  and  never  to  point  it  at 
any  one  in  fun.  It  is  the  British  Service  type, 
and  you  can  get  ammunition  for  it  anywhere. 
If  you  are  to  do  more  police  work,  you  should 
know  how  to  handle  a  revolver,  and  you  can 
practise  it  in  the  garden  at  Beechfield." 

P.J.  flushed  a  deep  red.  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Ambrose, 
how  awfully  decent  of  you ;  but  then  you  always 
are  so  decent  to  me.  It  is  hard  lines  that  I 
can't  take  it  back  to  school  with  me.  It  would 
make  the  fellows  sit  up ;  and  please,  please  take 
me  with  you  again." 

"  I'll  certainly  take  you  again  if  I  can  pos- 
sibly fit  you  in,  Towzer;  and  I  have  some- 
thing I  want  to  say  to  you."  Ambrose  rose 
from  his  chair  and  placed  his  hand  on  his 
young  friend's  shoulder.  "  Little  friend 
Towzer,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  this  whole  affair, 
from  start  to  finish,  you  have  shown  wonderful 
intelligence,  a  quite  unusual  power  of  obser- 
vation, and  also,  this  afternoon,  great  personal 
courage.  I  am  quite  proud  of  having  so 
plucky  and  so  clever  a  little  pupil." 

Mr.  Davenant  flushed  violently  again,  but 
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made  no  reply.    Taking  up  a  book,  he  hurled 
it  to  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

'  I  can't  stick  that  silly  tosh  about  Laurence 
Bakery  Detective,  any  more.  You  see,  we 
Secret  Service  men  know  how  things  are  really 
done." 


EPISODE  IV 
IN  NORFOLK 

r  I  "HREE  days  later  Ambrose  was  sitting  in 
JL  his  pleasant  sitting-room  in  Mount  Street, 
talking  to  his  fellow-Assistant-Commissioner, 
Ferguson,  a  table  heaped  high  with  papers 
between  them. 

"  This  mischievous  '  E.F.B.*  gives  us  more 
trouble  than  all  the  enemy  organizations  put 
together,  for  it  is  always  busy,  and  always  work- 
ing underground.  I  am  certain  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  recent  strikes  can  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  this  pestilent  '  English 
Federated  Brotherhood.'  Such  a  name,  too, 
for  an  organization  which  is  controlled  entirely 
by  foreigners,  mainly  Polish  Jews.  '  E.F.B.' 
indeed  !  What  do  you  make  of  this  passage  in 
the  letter  to  Levitsky  :  '  In  the  event  of  a 
strike  at  Middlesbrough  being  decided  on,  all 
organization  of  details  can  safely  be  left  to 
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platforms  i  and  2  Victoria  Station '  ?  The  thing 
is  perfect  drivel.  How  can  a  railway  platform 
in  London  organize  a  strike  in  the  north  of 
England  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  vaguest  idea.  Let  me  look 
at  that  snapshot  of  Krause  again,  the  one  where 
he  is  leaning  from  a  railway-carriage  window. 
Is  there  nothing  to  indicate  on  what  rail- 
way it  was  taken,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever  ;  no  lettering  on  the 
carriage,  and  no  indication  of  any  kind.  By 
the  way,  Ambrose,  my  congratulations  on 
your  successful  coup  at  Bremhill.  You  got 
back  the  stolen  drawings,  I  hear,  and  collared 
the  two  thieves,  Buchler  and  Rosenberg.  Did 
you  take  that  sharp  kid  with  you,  your  terrier 
Davenant  ?  " 

"  Towzer  !  Yes,  I  certainly  did,  and  un- 
commonly useful  the  little  beggar  was  to  me. 
Like  a  good  little  terrier  he  is  always  nosing 
about.  We  dressed  him  up  as  a  groom,  and 
he  drove  the  two  men  from  the  station.  They 
talked  freely  before  him  in  German,  so  he  was 
able  to  give  me  an  outline  of  their  plan  of 
campaign.  That  boy  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
and  notices  everything.  He  is  a  plucky  little 
dog,  too,  and  can  fight.  I  wouldn't  part  with 
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my  terrier  Towzer  for  anything.  I  expect  him 
here  at  any  moment  now." 

Some  two  minutes  later  Mr.  Davenant  burst 
into  the  room  in  great  spirits. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Ambrose,"  he  said  on  notic- 
ing Ferguson.  "  I  didn't  know  that  you  were 
engaged." 

"  It's  all  right,  Towzer.  Ferguson,  I  think 
you  know  my  terrier,  little  Towzer." 

"  Now  isn't  that  a  beastly  name  to  call  me, 
Mr.  Ferguson  ?  "  grinned  P.J.  "  You  can't 
think  what  I've  got  to  put  up  with." 

"  Ferguson,  Towzer  poses  as  a  railway  ex- 
pert, so  ask  him  that  question  about  platforms 
Nos.  i  and  2  Victoria  Station." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  railway  expert,  so 
please  don't  say  so,  or  Mr.  Ferguson  will  think 
that  I'm  a  fearful  swanker.  But  I'm  awfully 
keen  on  engines,  and  trains,  and  things." 

Ferguson  briefly  stated  the  supposed  objects 
of  the  '  E.F.B.,'  and  quoted  the  puzzling 
sentence  in  the  letter  to  Levitsky,  its  president. 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  answered  P.J., 
who  had  been  listening  attentively.  "  The 
*  English  Federated  Brotherhood  '  gets  up  all 
these  strikes  we  hear  about,  and  you  want  to 
know  how  a  platform  at  Victoria  can  get  up  a 
strike.  But  you've  answered  it  yourself,  Mr. 
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Ferguson.  You  tell  me  it's  called  the  '  E.F.B.' 
Haven't  you  ever  been  to  Victoria  ?  " 

"  Hundreds  of  times  ;  but  that  doesn't  bring 
one  any  farther." 

"  Platforms  i  and  2  are  where  the  electric 
trains  start  for  the  Crystal  Palace.  All  down 
the  platforms  there  are  little  boards  with  E.F.B. 
written  on  them.  In  the  station  that  means 
'  Electric  Fouling  Bar ' ;  but  in  your  letter,  I 
suppose,  it  means  c  English  Federated  Brother- 
hood.' " 

Ambrose  and  Ferguson  exchanged  glances. 
"  Well  done  indeed,  sharp  little  Towzer,"  cried 
Ambrose.  "  Of  course,  Ferguson,  if  we  had 
only  thought  of  looking  there  it  would  have 
been  fairly  obvious.  Try  him  again  with  that 
snapshot  of  Krause." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  K.U.W.  is,  Dave- 
nant  ?  "  began  Ferguson. 

"  Quite  well,  because  it  was  at  Bremhill  that 
we  met  two  pals  of  Mr.  Ambrose's,  Bookie  and 
Rosie.  Such  dears  !  Rosie  tried  to  break  my 
arm,  so  I  had  to  hack  him  till  he  was  good 
again ;  and  Bookie  and  Mr.  Ambrose  had  a 
scrap  in  the  road,  and  Bookie  was  too  hefty 
for — some  one,  and,  I  think,  gave  him  rather 
a  doing.  Of  course,  I  would  have  gone  to 
help  him  if  I  hadn't  been  so  busy  myself  with 
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Rosie.    Both  these  nice  chaps  belonged  to  the 
K.U.W." 

"  Now  there  is  one  member  of  the  K.U.W. 
that  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  lay  hands 
on,  for  he  has  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  our  countrymen's  lives.  His  name 
is  Krause.  We  have  managed  to  secure — I 
need  not  tell  you  how — a  snapshot  taken  of 
Krause  in  a  railway  carriage  within  the  last 
fortnight.  It  would  be  very  useful  for  us  to 
know  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  that  photo 
was  taken,  and  if  possible  on  what  line  of  rail- 
way. That  would  be  something — very  slight 
indeed,  of  course — but  something  to  go  upon. 
Here  is  the  snapshot." 

The  photograph  depicted  a  very  good-looking 
young  man,  with  an  unusually  heavy  fair  mous- 
tache, half  covering  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 
He  was  smiling  and  bare-headed,  and  his  thick 
fair  hair  had  a  curious  wave  in  it.  He  was 
leaning  over  the  door  of  a  third-class  smoking 
compartment  which  was  obviously  the  last  one 
of  a  carriage,  for  the  end  of  the  next  carriage 
came  into  the  picture. 

*  There,  Towzer,  occupy  your  brains  on  that 
photo,"  said  Ambrose,  "  while  Ferguson  and 
I  talk  over  the  Flamborough  Head  case." 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  they  had 
finished,  Ambrose  glanced  at  P.J.,  who,  with 
his  legs  stuck  straight  out  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  was  staring  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"  So  it  has  defeated  you,  P.J.,  as  it  has  us. 
I  don't  wonder  ;  there  is  nothing  to  go  on." 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you  on  what  line  it  was 
taken,"  began  P.J.  "  Of  course,  there  are  no 
initials  of  the  railway  showing  —  I  mean  no 
G.W.R.  or  N.E.R.  or  L.B.  &  S.C.R.— but  the 
end  of  the  next  carriage  shows,  so  does  the 
brake-pipe." 

"  Of  course  I  see  the  brake-pipe.  What  of 
that  ?  " 

"  It's  a  Westinghouse  brake,  not  a  vacuum." 

11  How  can  you  tell,  and  what  difference  does 
that  make  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  vacuum  brake-pipe  is  fat  and  round 
and  smooth.  The  Westinghouse  is  thinner  and 
all  twisty-looking.  You  suck  the  air  out  of  the 
one,  and  pump  it  into  the  other.  None  of  the 
Irish  railways  have  the  Westinghouse  brake,  so 
the  photo  can't  be  taken  in  Ireland.  I  think 
all  the  Scottish  railways  use  the  Westinghouse ; 
but  it  can't  be  a  Scottish  carriage  because  they 
are  all  painted,  and  this  is  of  unpainted  var- 
nished teak.  The  Great  Northern  carriages 
are  of  unpainted  teak,  but  they  use  the  vacuum 
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brake,  so  it  can't  be  one  of  them.  The  East 
Coast  Joint  Stock  between  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeen  is  of  unpainted  teak,  and  they 
have  two  brakes  :  they  use  the  vacuum  in 
England  and  the  Westinghouse  in  Scotland ; 
but  this  carriage  has  only  one  brake-pipe,  as 
you  can  see,  so  it  can't  be  an  East  Coast  Joint 
one,  so  the  photo  wasn't  taken  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  There  are  only  two  railways  in  Eng- 
land using  the  Westinghouse — the  Brighton 
and  the  Great  Eastern.  The  Brighton  car- 
riages are  painted  chocolate  colour  with  yellow 
lines  which  would  come  out  on  the  photo,  so 
that  must  be  a  Great  Eastern  carriage."  * 

"  Very  admirably  and  most  logically  reasoned 
out,  Davenant,"  said  Ferguson.  "  You  strike 
me  as  a  singularly  intelligent  youth." 

"  Well  thought  out,  and  well  put,  little 
Towzer,"  added  Ambrose.  "  After  that  you 
must  allow  us  to  appoint  you  our  railway  ex- 
pert. So  you  think  that  Krause  has  gone  to 
the  East  Coast  ?  " 

"  Or  come  away  from  it,"  grinned  P.J. ;  "  and 
I'm  not  intelligent.  Every  one  at  Stonebridge 
knows  that  I'm  as  thick  as  they  make  'em, 
except  about  Stinks.  Lots  of  chaps  declare 

*  In  1915  all  the  Great  Eastern  carriages  were  still  of 
unpainted  teak. 
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that  they  can  feel  the  fat  in  rolls  and  rolls  on 
the  top  of  my  head." 

"  I  shall  start  a  '  terrier '  too,  at  once,  if 
Davenant  will  send  me  a  second  fathead  of 
the  same  type  as  himself  from  Stonebridge 
School,"  remarked  Ferguson,  as  he  got  up  to 
go.  "  Honestly,  Davenant,  I  congratulate  you 
heartily  on  two  very  smart  bits  of  work  in- 
deed." 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Ambrose,"  put  in  P.J.,  when 
they  were  alone,  "  that  it  is  jolly  useful  at  times 
to  be  keen  about  railways  and  trains.  Would 
you  believe  it,  there  are  heaps  and  heaps  of 
people  who  wouldn't  know  an  old  Brighton 
0.4.2  tank-engine  from  a  Great  Northern  At- 
lantic ?  " 

"  What  lamentable  ignorance  !  "  condoled 
Ambrose,  "  though  I  am  afraid  that  I  myself 
am  one  of  those  very  people.  Business  now, 
business,  Towzer.  I  may  tell  you  that  you 
were  perfectly  right  about  old  Schrader.  After 
her  arrest,  her  room  at  Bremhill  was  thor- 
oughly searched,  and,  as  you  prophesied,  a 
wireless  receiving  apparatus  was  found  in  an 
old  hat-box.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
messages  written  out  in  cipher,  presumably  to 
the  members  of  the  K.U.W.,  but  not  yet  sent 
off.  The  key-word  of  these  was  not  Braun- 
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schweig  as  before,  nor  were  the  numbers  of 
columns  the  same.  I  shall  send  them  on  to 
Wrigglesworth,  our  cipher  expert." 

"  I  expect  these  were  all  written  in  seven 
columns  instead  of  twelve,  weren't  they,  Mr. 
Ambrose  ?  "  inquired  P.J.  demurely. 

"  They  were  ;  but  how  the  dickens  do  you 
know  it  ?  I'll  swear  that  I  never  told  you." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Ambrose,  you  can't  have  for- 
gotten the  bit  in  Fraulein's  letter  about  saus- 
ages. Such  a  rum  thing  to  write  about !  She 
said  :  *  Epicures  agree  as  to  where  the  best 
sausages  are  made,  and  there  is  a  great  attrac- 
tion about  the  town  connected  with  Frederick 
the  Great.'  You  yourself  told  me  that  saus- 
ages were  made  at  Brunswick,  and  that  gave 
us  Braunschweig,  and  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  Frederick  the  Great,  so  I  looked  him  up 
in  dad's  encyclopaedia.  He  built  a  lot  of 
palaces  at  Potsdam,  and  was  buried  there. 
What  price  Potsdam  for  the  word  of  seven 
letters  ?  " 

"  Sharp  kid  !  Good  kid  indeed  !  I  believe 
you  are  right." 

"  I'm  sixteen  now,  Mr.  Ambrose,  though 
you  sometimes  do  make  me  dress  as  if  I  were 
ten,"  expostulated  P.J.  "  Let's  have  a  shot 
at  decoding  those  messages  with  '  Potsdam,' 
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and,  if  you  want  me  to,  I'll  translate  them 
afterwards." 

After  half  an  hour's  work  Ambrose  read  the 
decoded  messages  with  great  attention.  "  Not 
much  there,  Towzer,"  he  observed,  "  except 
in  that  long  one  about  Krause." 

"  But  who  is  this  Krause  that  you  and  Mr. 
Ferguson  keep  talking  about  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  one  member  of  the  K.U.W.  that 
we  are  really  afraid  of.  Ferguson  told  you 
that  he  had  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  British  lives.  The  fellow's  cun- 
ning is  diabolical,  and  he  is  as  slippery  as  an 
eel.  Could  I  lay  hands  on  that  cleverest  of 
scoundrels,  I  should  go  to  bed  a  very  happy 
and  contented  man.  We  are  wandering  off 
the  track  though.  I  am  going  to  Stanham,  in 
Norfolk,  to-morrow,  and  I  propose  taking  my 
nephew  Towzer  with  me." 

"Oh!    Good  egg!'3 

"  I  said  my  nephew,  Towzer." 

"  I  catch  on,  Mr.  Ambrose.  I'll  do  it,  and 
do  it  better  than  before.  Do  you  mind  my 
asking  what  the  particular  stunt  at  Stanham 
is?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Stanham  is  at  present  quite  an 
important  secondary  naval  base.  You  under- 
stand :  destroyers,  motor-launches,  and  sub- 
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marines — all  smallish  craft  though,  on  account 
of  the  shallow  harbour.  Now  every  naval  pro- 
jected combination  has  failed,  owing  to  the 
persistent  signalling  seaward  from  Stanham, 
presumably  to  enemy  submarine  craft.  Every 
naval  movement  of  ours  has  been  forestalled 
owing  to  the  enemy  having  been  advised  of  it 
beforehand.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do.  I  suppose  you  are  going 
down  there  to  spot  the  chaps  that  do  the  sig- 
nalling." 

"  You've  got  it  exactly.  Now  we  shall  stay 
at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel.  At  that  hotel 
two  Swedes,  or  so-called  Swedes,  have  been 
staying  for  a  month.  Their  Swedish  passports 
are  in  perfect  order,  and  yet —  Well,  I  don't 
know  why  I  think  so.  Here  are  two  men  who 
proclaim  themselves  so  keen  on  golf  and  sea- 
fishing  that  they  cannot  tear  themselves  from 
Stanham;  and  yet  April  is  a  hopeless  month 
for  sea-fishing,  as  so  many  fish  are  still  spawn- 
ing, and  at  golf  these  two  enthusiasts  can  only 
just  manage — and  not  always  that — to  hit  the 
ball.  It's  fishy,  little  friend  Towzer,  very  fishy." 

"  I  thought  that  you  just  said  it  wasn't  ;  that 
the  fish  were  all  spawning.  They  seem  to  be 
a  pair  of  rather  useless  blighters." 

"  Now  I  want  my  little  friend  to  use  his 
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sharp  ears,  and  to  give  me  his  own  opinion 
about  Messrs.  Lindholm  and  Bergstrom." 

"  You  won't  mind  my  asking,  Mr.  Ambrose, 
but  isn't  it  rather  a  sneakish,  low-down  sort  of 
thing  to  do  to  go  and  listen  to  what  people  are 
saying  ?  I've  felt  rather  beastly  about  it  once 
or  twice,  and  about  the  awful  lies  one  has  to 
tell  when  one  is  on  this  sort  of  a  job." 

"  I  respect  you  for  asking  that  question,  little 
friend,  and  it  is  rather  like  you  to  do  it.  Sup- 
pose we  look  facts  in  the  face  now.  Your 
country  is  at  war,  and  her  very  existence  de- 
pends on  the  issue  of  this  war.  Whilst  you 
were  working  with  me  at  Christmas  you  got 
to  know  of  the  widespread  net  of  espionage 
the  enemy  has  thrown  over  the  country.  I 
and  others  are  fighting  that  elaborate  spy 
system,  and,  unfortunately,  cunning  must  be 
met  with  cunning.  You,  owing  to  your  having 
lived  four  years  in  Germany  as  a  child  and 
having  first  gone  to  school  in  Germany,  have, 
so  to  speak,  two  native  languages.  That  has 
been  of  immense  service  to  us ;  so  have  other 
qualities  that  you  possess.  Which  way  does 
your  duty  lie  ?  In  peace  time  I  should  not 
ask  you  to  do  this  ;  but  now  I  can  see  nothing 
dishonourable  in  it.  Think  it  out  for  two 


minutes." 
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Ambrose  went  on  with  his  work,  whilst  P.J., 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  turned  the  situa- 
tion over  in  his  mind. 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  didn't 
understand  how  serious  things  were,  and  I  was 
only  wondering  whether  I  was  doing  anything 
— anything — well,  that  a  fellow  oughtn't  to  do. 
I  see  now  that  it  is  all  right,  and  I  suppose 
that  a  Secret  Service  man  ought  to  pbey  his 
orders  without  thinking." 

"  Man  ?  "  queried  Ambrose  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  boy,  if  you  like,  though  to-morrow 
you  mean  to  turn  me  into  a  beastly,  bare-kneed, 
toffee-slobbering  little  tick  again." 

"  Yes,  and  for  all  the  time  we  are  at  Stan- 
ham,  please,  Towzer ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  you  for  the 
question  you  have  just  put  to  me.  The  3.20 
from  Liverpool  Street  to-morrow,  don't  forget. 
I  left  my  car  at  Stanham." 

"  I'll  be  even  more  of  a  little  tick  than  before, 
for  I've  fished  out  the  old  cricket-eleven  cap  of 
my  Prep.  School,  and  I'll  buy  the  Captain  and 
some  raspberry  drops.  I  must  have  some  kids' 
books  to  read,  because  people  often  ask  one 
what  one  is  reading.  I  know — "  and  P.J. 
took  down  from  the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase, 
where  some  relics  of  Ambrose's  boyhood  re- 
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posed  in  faded  bindings,  St.  Winifred's,  or  the 
World  of  School,  The  Three  Midshipmen,  and 
The  Coral  Island. 

At  Liverpool  Street  station  next  day  Am- 
brose was  met  by  a  very  juvenile-looking  indi- 
vidual in  shorts  and  a  purple-and-white  flannel 
cap.  The  Boys'  Own  Paper  protruded  from 
one  of  his  pockets,  Chums  from  the  other. 

"  How  about  this  for  the  '  Innocent  Kid  ' 
touch  ?  "  grinned  PJ.  "  I've  got  a  big  bag 
of  sweets  ;  I  don't  usually  eat  'em,  but  I'm 
out  of  training  now,  and  I  don't  care  a  hang 
if  they  make  me  sick  in  the  train,  as  long  as 
you  don't  mind  it.  Did  you  think  of  buying 
a  half-ticket  for  me,  as  I'm  only  eleven  years 
old  ?  Do  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  engine, 
Mr.  Ambrose.  She's  a  perfect  clinker ;  a 
new  type  4.6.0  with  super-heater." 

"  We  will  inspect  the  engine,  then,  though 
I'm  not  very  learned  about  them." 

As  they  moved  down  the  platform,  PJ. 
suddenly  sheltered  himself  behind  Ambrose's 
burly  form,  and  cried  in  accents  of  genuine 
terror, — 

"  For  goodness'  sake  don't  move,  Mr.  Am- 
brose. There's  Freebairn-Smith,  a  Stone- 
bridge  fellow.  He  hasn't  spotted  me  yet, 
so  it's  all  right.  Please  keep  still.  Good 
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business !  He's  got  into  a  train.  Let's  go 
back  to  our  carriage  at  once.  Oh  ! — that  fairly 
put  the  wind  up  me  !  " 

At  Stanham  that  evening  Ambrose  gave  his 
young  friend  some  final  instructions  in  the 
hotel. 

"  Keep  those  clothes  on,  please,  Towzer, 
for  dinner.  I  will  point  you  out  the  two 
Swedes.  Try  to  keep  near  them,  and  to  pick 
up  what  you  can." 

After  dinner  Ambrose  went  off  to  play 
billiards  with  a  Mr.  Andrewes,  an  extremely 
good-looking,  fair-haired  young  man,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  just  made;  whilst  PJ. 
followed  Messrs.  Lindholm  and  Bergstrom 
into  the  smoking-room,  where  he  watched 
them  consuming  innumerable  bottles  of  Bass. 
No  one  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  fair- 
haired  boy,  curled  up  on  a  bench,  wrapped  up 
in  St.  Winifred's  and  the  doings  at  that  curious 
school.  Ambrose  eventually  reappeared  with 
Mr.  Andrewes,  and  remained  for  some  while 
conversing  with  the  smart-looking,  pleasant- 
mannered  young  man,  as  P.J.,  still  absorbed 
in  St.  Winifred's,  sprawled  silently  on  the  settee 
beside  them. 

Ambrose  at  length  bade  good-night  to  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
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private  sitting-room  he  had  engaged  upstairs, 
P.J.  following  behind  him.  When  they  arrived 
upstairs  P.J.  threw  his  book  to  the  end  of  the 
room.  "  I'm  fed-up  with  St.  Winifred's,"  he 
explained.  "  A  rotten  school,  and  a  rotten 
set  of  fellows  !  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  there." 

"  Anything  to  report,  Towzer  ?  "  inquired 
Ambrose. 

"Not  much,  but  I  don't  think  that  these 
two  men  are  Swedes  at  all.  Mr.  Nyberg,  a 
Swede,  lives  close  to  us  at  home.  He  is  a  dear 
old  man,  a  great  friend  of  dad's.  He  always 
talks  English  in  a  singing  kind  of  way,  and  so 
do  his  Swedish  friends.  They  can  none  of 
them  pronounce  a  'j,'  but  say  *y'  instead; 
they'd  pronounce,  '  I  am  just  back  from  Ger- 
many/ like  '  I  am  yust  back  from  Yermany.' 
These  chaps  don't,  and  they  don't  sing  in 
speaking  either.  Mr.  Ambrose,  don't  you 
think  that  it  would  be  rather  a  sound  scheme 
to  cut  a  little  bit  out  of  the  newspaper,  and  I'd 
send  it  to  Mr.  Nyberg  and  ask  him  to  trans- 
late it  into  Swedish,  and  to  sling  it  back  to 
me  here  by  return  of  post  ?  Quite  a  short  bit, 
but  about  something  unusual,  something  they 
wouldn't  expect,  like  '  Eccentric  Conduct  of 
a  Herring,'  '  The  Prime  Minister  turns  head- 
over-heels  all  down  Pall  Mall,'  or  *  How  an 
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Elephant  learnt  to  play  the  Piano  like  Pade- 
rewski.'  Do  you  get  my  idea  ?  " 

"  And  a  very  sound  idea  too,  quick  little 
Towzer,"  answered  Ambrose,  scanning  the 
columns  of  the  Times  of  that  day.  "  How 
would  this  meet  your  views  ?  It's  a  very 
short  paragraph  about  the  '  Climatic  Effects  of 
Afforestation." 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  it  means, 
so  I'm  sure  that  it  will  do.  Now,  if  you  will 
cut  it  out,  I'll  write  to  Mr.  Nyberg  to-night, 
and  we'll  get  his  answer  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Then  you  could  read  the  little  bit  in  English 
two  or  three  times  over  so  as  to  get  it  well  into 
your  head,  and  you  might  oil  up  to  one  of  those 
chaps,  and  begin  talking  about — Swedish  drill, 
and — Swedish  matches,  and — Swede  turnips; 
and  just  when  he's  got  to  pretend  to  be  fright- 
fully bucked  at  your  being  so  keen  on  Sweden, 
you  hand  him  Mr.  Nyberg's  translation,  and 
ask  him  the  English  for  it,  and  later  on  you  do 
the  same  to  the  other  man.  I  bet  you  any- 
thing you  like  that  it  stumps  them  both.  Don't 
you  think  that's  a  good  wheeze,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  So  good,  that  I  shall  try  it.  Write  your 
letter  now  like  a  good  boy,  Towzer.  I'm  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  suggestion.  What  a 
particularly  nice  young  fellow  that  Andrewes 
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is.  I  only  made  his  acquaintance  to-night. 
He  knows  a  lot  of  naval  officers  here,  and 
plays  billiards  excellently.  You  were  too  busy 
reading  your  book  to  notice  what  a  good- 
looking  chap  he  is." 

"  Oh  yes  !     I  noticed  him,"  answered  PJ. 

"  He  was  at  Charterhouse,  and  I'm  an  old 
Carthusian  myself,  so  that  makes  rather  a  bond 
of  union  between  us.  I  suspect  that  Andrewes' 
nerves  have  all  gone  to  pieces.  Did  you  notice 
how  he  drummed  on  the  table  whilst  I  was 
talking  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  noticed  that,  too." 

Next  morning  Ambrose  offered  to  drive  P.J. 
over  the  high  ground  from  which  the  myste- 
rious signals  were  displayed  seawards  in  his 
own  car,  which  he  had  left  in  a  Stanham  garage. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  open,  Towzer,  and  notice 
the  lie  of  the  ground.  This  is  what  they  call 
a  hill  in  Norfolk  :  it  is  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,"  said  Ambrose, 
as  he  turned  off  the  main  road.  "  You  will 
notice  that  this  road  runs  nearly  straight  for 
a  mile  and  a  half,  high  above  the  sea.  No 
cross-roads  run  into  it.  That  village  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  road  is  Hanworth,  and  that 
is  Ludham  at  the  northern  end.  I  feel  certain 
that  this  is  the  spot  from  which  the  signals  are 
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flashed  seawards  ;  but  how  is  it  done  ?  Count 
the  houses  on  the  hill  slope — seven,  aren't 
there  ?  Every  one  of  those  houses  has  been 
overhauled  again  and  again.  I'll  swear  that 
the  signalling  doesn't  come  from  them.  That 
high  ground  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  per- 
petually patrolled.  No  signalling  from  there. 
I  particularly  want  you  to  notice  that  on  the 
seaward  side  of  the  road  a  bank  and  hedge, 
at  least  seven  feet  high,  runs  along  it  continu- 
ously. Even  the  field  gates  are  six  feet  above 
the  road.  No  one  could  use  a  flash  lantern 
from  the  road,  because  it  would  be  invisible 
from  the  sea  ;  and  equally,  the  lie  of  the  ground 
below  us  shuts  it  off  from  a  view  of  the  sea. 
That  is  the  problem  I  am  confronted  with. 
Get  a  brain-wave  on  you,  Towzer,  and  tell  me 
how  it's  done." 

"  Is  it  likely  I  could,  when  it's  beaten  you, 
Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  Ambrose,  "  can 
you  manage  to  amuse  yourself  this  afternoon 
alone  ?  I  have  some  business  at  East  Walsham. 
Nothing  to  do  with  '  special '  work,  just  ordi- 
nary C.I.D.  routine.  You  know  what  the 
C.I.D.  is,  don't  you  ?  " 

4  Well,  I  ought  to  know  what  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  is  by  now.     I  don't 
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want  to  be  disobliging,  but  really,  Mr.  Ambrose, 
if  you  will  make  me  dress  like  a  little  tick,  you 
can't  expect  me  to  help  you  to  arrest  mur- 
derers, and  forgers,  and  burglars,  and  coiners. 
I  should  be  awfully  pleased  to,  but  it  would 
look  rather  rum  in  this  rig-out,  wouldn't  it  ? " 
grinned  Mr.  Davenant,  as  he  thrust  up  one  of 
his  bare  knees.  "  Please  tell  the  garage  people 
that  I'm  your  nephew — then  you  will  tell  the 
lie,  and  not  me — and  they  will  let  me  mess 
about  with  the  cars.  I'm  always  happy  in  a 
garage  ;  or  perhaps  you  could  get  the  station- 
master  to  let  me  have  a  ride  on  an  engine." 

On  their  return  to  Stanham,  Ambrose,  who 
had  proved  an  exceedingly  profitable  customer 
to  the  garage,  received  permission  at  once  for 
his  "  nephew  "  to  wander  about  it  at  will ;  and 
Mr.  Davenant  spent  a  most  enjoyable  hour 
there,  though  the  dignity  of  his  sixteen  years 
was  somewhat  ruffled  by  being  good-naturedly 
addressed  by  one  of  the  garage  hands  as  "  nip- 
per," until  he  remembered  the  very  juvenile 
costume  he  was  wearing.  The  man  guilty  of 
this  familiarity  was  directing  his  attention  to  a 
large  car,  which  stood  at  the  back  of  the  garage. 
"  If  you  want  to  see  queer  fittings,  you'll  find 
'em  there.  Blessed  if  I  know  what  some  of  'em 
can  be  for.  She's  a  fine  powerful  car  though." 
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"  Whatever  are  those  two  big  iron  staples 
above  each  other  for  ?  "  inquired  P.J.,  examin- 
ing the  fittings  of  the  car  with  great  interest. 
"  What  do  they  support  ?  " 

"  A  folding  table,  I  believe,  though  I  never 
seen  it.  The  car  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Andrewes, 
an  invalid.  He's  stopping  at  the  Royal  Alexan- 
dra, and  can't  sleep  properly,  so  he  drives  him- 
self about  at  night  to  get  the  fresh  air  into  his 
lungs.  He's  a  smart  young  chap.  I've  got 
a  little  job  on  now,  fitting  new  rods  on  to  a 
patent  water-tap  he  has  invented.  It's  in  the 
machine  shop ;  if  you  care  about  such  things, 
I'll  show  it  to  you." 

P.J.,  with  his  keen  interest  in  anything 
mechanical,  followed  the  man  into  the  ma- 
chine shop,  where  he  was  shown  a  brass  lever 
about  nine  inches  long  with  brass  rods  affixed 
to  either  end  of  it.  One  of  the  rods  had 
snapped  off,  and  a  new  one  was  ready  to  take 
its  place. 

"  But  what  is  it,  and  where's  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 
asked  P.J. 

"  Patent  waste-preventer  for  fixing  on  water- 
cisterns,  Andrewes  tells  me,"  answered  the 
mechanic,  "  and  those  rods  fix  on  to  a  regu- 
lator. He  ain't  going  to  let  me  see  the  rest 
of  his  patent ;  afraid  of  me  pinching  his  idea, 
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I've  no  doubt.  Rare  job  I  had  filing  that  rod 
down." 

PJ.  strolled  down  from  the  garage  to  the 
sea-front. 

"  What  a  rum  sort  of  a  water-tap  !  "  he  com- 
muned to  himself.  "  Where  does  the  water 
come  in,  and  why  does  he  want  such  a  power- 
ful lever,  and  what  does  it  work  ? "  Mr. 
Davenant  then  gave  two  short  whistles  with 
an  interval  of  a  major  third  between  them,  and 
changing  his  mind  he  went  back  to  the  garage, 
and  scrutinized  Andrewes'  car  for  the  second 
time.  His  interest  even  extended  to  the  name- 
plate,  which  he  examined  with  much  interest. 

After  tea  he  betook  himself  to  the  pier  at  the 
harbour  mouth,  where  Messrs.  Lindholm  and 
Bergstrom  were  engaged  in  their  perpetual 
amusement  of  fishing,  though  their  catch  was 
regrettably  small.  As  he  stood  watching 
them,  one  of  them  recognized  him  as  the 
"  leedle  boy  from  the  hotel,"  and  offered  him 
his  rod. 

Mr.  Davenant,  though  momentarily  offended 
at  this  description,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  rod, 
acting  on  his  avowed  principle  of  always  ex- 
tracting as  much  amusement  from  unpromising 
situations  as  he  could  manage  to  do,  whilst 
wondering  whether  either  of  the  Swedes  had 
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noticed  the  marked  discrepancy  between  his 
gruff  voice  and  his  very  youthful  attire. 

He  was  unused  to  sea-angling  and  to  the 
manipulation  of  a  sea-rod  with  its  heavy  sinkers, 
but  managed  to  capture  two  diminutive  cod- 
lings in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

The  Swedes  assured  him  that  the  mornings 
were  best  for  fishing,  and  offered  him  the  loan 
of  a  rod  after  breakfast  next  day,  which  he  at 
once  gratefully  accepted. 

That  evening  Ambrose  played  billiards  with 
his  new  friend  Andrewes,  whilst  P.J.  looked 
on  in  silence.  Andrewes  accompanied  them 
afterwards,  on  Ambrose's  invitation,  to  their 
private  sitting-room  upstairs,  where  the  two 
exchanged  reminiscences  over  their  school- 
days at  Charterhouse. 

"  Don't  you  think  Andrewes  a  particularly 
taking  fellow,  Towzer  ?  "  asked  Ambrose  after 
the  stranger  had  left  them.  "It  is  rather 
nice  finding  a  man  so  keen  about  his  old 
school." 

"  Were  you  at  Charterhouse  together,  Mr. 
Ambrose  ?  " 

"  Good  Heavens !  No.  Why,  Andrewes 
must  be  twenty  years  younger  than  me.  I 
suppose  to  you  we  both  appear  old  men.  I'm 
going  to  play  a  round  of  golf  with  him  to- 

(1,283)  II 
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morrow  morning.  He  plays  a  very  pretty 
game  indeed." 

"  And  I  am  going  to  fish  with  our  Swedish 
pals  to-morrow,"  announced  P  J.  "  Might  I 
have  just  another  squint  at  Krause's  photo, 
Mr.  Ambrose  ?  I  know  you've  got  it  with  you 
here." 

Ambrose  unlocked  his  dispatch-box,  and 
produced  the  snapshot. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  you  can't  make  it  into 
either  Lindholm  or  Bergstrom,  Towzer,  try 
as  you  will." 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  acknowledged  P.J.,  after 
a  lengthy  study  of  the  photograph. 

Fishing  conditions  were  no  better  next  morn- 
ing, and  after  two  hours  without  one  bite,  Mr. 
Bergstrom  declared  that  it  was  no  use  con- 
tinuing. 

"  If  you  will  bring  your  rod  here,"  he  called 
to  P.J.  "  we  will  lock  it  up  with  the  others  in 
the  shed  we  rent  for  our  fishing  things." 

They  proceeded  down  the  pier  to  a  row  of 
tarred  wooden  sheds,  and  Bergstrom,  producing 
a  key,  opened  the  padlocked  door  of  one  of 
them.  They  deposited  their  rods  in  its  dingy, 
musty-smelling  depths,  and  P.J.,  as  his  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  let  them  roam 
about.  Something  which  he  saw  hanging  on 
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the  walls  seemed  to  interest  him  greatly, 
though  he  gave  no  outward  signs  whatever  of 
this  newly  kindled  interest. 

When  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  he  found 
Ambrose  in  the  upstairs  sitting-room. 

"  Clean  off  my  game  to-day,"  he  remarked. 
"  Andrewes  simply  walked  round  me.  I'm 
afraid  that  I  rather  lost  my  temper  once  or 
twice,  but  he  took  it  uncommonly  well.  A 
really  nice  fellow  that !  There's  a  letter  for 
you,  P.J." 

"  Good  business !  It's  the  answer  from 
Mr.  Nyberg.  Here's  the  translation  about 
the — afforestation.  You  will  try  it  with  those 
Swedes  to-day,  won't  you,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  It's 
beastly  ungrateful  of  me,  because  they  lent  me 
a  rod  to-day,  though  I  didn't  catch  anything 
at  all." 

"  Did  you  notice  the  destroyers  in  the  har- 
bour, Towzer,  and  the  motor-launches  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did.  There  were  three  de- 
stroyers and  five  motor-launches." 

"  The  so-called  Swedes  see  from  the  pier 
every  single  craft  entering  or  leaving  the  harbour. 
Yesterday  there  were  eight  destroyers  and 
ten  motor-launches  lying  in  Stanham  harbour. 
Five  of  each  left  to-day  at  daybreak  ;  there  is 
some  fresh  naval  move  in  progress,  but " 
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"  Oh  ! — I  think  I  see  what  you  mean.  Those 
two  Swedes  will  have  noticed  that  five  de- 
stroyers are  gone." 

"  Exactly,  and  to-night " 

:<  I  suppose  that  to-night  the  news  that  they 
have  gone  will  be  signalled  out  to  sea  to  one 
of  the  enemy  submarines." 

"  Precisely." 

"  But  can't  we  stop  it,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  You 
say  that  the  messages  are  flashed  from  that  road 
on  the  cliff  between  Hanworth  and  Ludham. 
Can't  we  go  up  there  ourselves  to-night  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  proposed  doing.  We  will  start 
in  my  car  at  once  after  luncheon.  I  told  you 
that  the  high  ground  above  the  road  was  con- 
stantly patrolled.  That  is  done  by  the  Sea 
Scouts.  They  are  older  and  bigger  lads  than 
the  ordinary  Boy  Scouts,  almost  young  men, 
and  I  have  found  them  wonderfully  efficient, 
sharp,  and  keen.  Sixteen  of  these  Sea  Scouts 
are  billeted  in  one  of  the  houses  you  saw  on 
the  hill,  under  the  orders  of  two  naval  petty 
officers.  I  propose  going  up  to  the  Sea  Scouts' 
quarters  this  afternoon  to  warn  them  to  be 
extra- vigilant  to-night,  and  I  shall  have  the 
lower  ground  patrolled  as  well.  Would  you 
like  to  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Most  awfully ;    but  please  try  that  little 
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dodge  on  the  two  Swedes  first.  They  mustn't 
have  a  confab  together,  or  they'll  agree  about 
what  to  say,  and  then  they'll  try  to  pull  your 
leg,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  Mr.  Am- 
brose." 

"  Quite  right,  sharp  Towzer.     I'll  go  down 


now." 


Left  to  himself,  Mr.  Davenant  stuck  out 
both  his  legs  to  their  fullest  extent,  thrust  both 
hands  into  his  pockets,  stared  up  at  the  ceiling, 
and  remained  deep  in  thought. 

In  ten  minutes  Ambrose  reappeared. 

"  You  were  not  far  out,  Towzer.  I  found 
Bergstrom  in  the  smoking-room,  and  showed 
him  your  friend  Mr.  Nyberg's  translation.  He 
assured  me  that  it  was  about  trade  relations 
between  England  and  Sweden.  Lindholm  I 
met  on  the  staircase.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  it  referred  to  the  improvement  of 
inland  navigation  in  Sweden." 

"  What  a  jolly  sell  for  them  1  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  they  have  ever  heard  of  ex-foresta- 
tion — no,  afforestation.  Mr.  Ambrose,  aren't 
two  Swedes  with  Swedish  passports,  who  don't 
know  a  single  word  of  Swedish,  rather  fishy 
sort  of  blokes  ?  " 

"  So  much  so,  that  they  will  both  become 
guests  of  His  Majesty  before  nightfall." 
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At  the  garage,  as  Ambrose  threw  an  inspect- 
ing glance  over  his  car,  P.J.,  who  had  been 
exploring  the  tonneau,  held  up  a  small  oil 
head- light. 

"  Why  do  you  have  two  sets  of  oil-lamps, 
Mr.  Ambrose  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Because  at  present  during  the  war,  when 
acetylene  or  strong  electric  head-lights  are 
prohibited,  one  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
oil-lamps,  and  if  anything  should  go  wrong 
with  either  or  both  of  them  it  would  be  very 
awkward  on  a  dark  night  ;  so  I  keep  a  reserve 
pair  in  the  car  fully  trimmed  and  ready  for 


use." 


The  Sea  Scouts'  quarters  were  extremely 
neatly  kept,  and  PJ.  was  surprised  at  the  size 
and  physical  development  of  some  of  the  young 
fellows  who  were  standing  about.  They  ap- 
proximated, indeed,  more  to  the  type  associated 
with  the  professional  footballer  than  to  that  of 
the  youthful,  agile  Boy  Scout.  Ambrose,  hav- 
ing shown  his  official  card  to  the  petty  officer, 
complimented  him  on  the  smart  appearance  of 
his  stalwart  lads. 

"  They  ain't  such  bad  boys,  sir  ;  though  at 
times  they  give  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  These  are 
Spink,  Kettle,  Newell,  Brereton,  Tydd,  and 
Sands.  The  rest  are  out  on  patrol.  You  ain't 
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seen  our  biggest  yet,  sir.  Soames !  Soames  ! 
where  are  you  ?  "  And  a  huge  young  fellow 
strode  in  at  the  door  in  answer  to  the  summons. 
"  Only  just  seventeen,  sir,  and  strong  as  an 
elephant.  He's  a  Yarmouth  boy.  Eats  enough 
for  fifty,  he  does/* 

"  You  all  look  very  smart,  and  you  have  all 
good  Norfolk  names,  I  notice,  lads.  And  you, 
Soames,  do  great  credit  to  Yarmouth  air,"  ob- 
served Ambrose.  "  I  am  going  to  give  you 
some  particular  directions  about  to-night ;  and 
this  young  man,"  pointing  to  P.J., "  is  my  tem- 
porary assistant,  though  you  would  not  think 
so  from  his  dress,  so  you  can  talk  quite  freely 
before  him.  I  think  that  I  had  better  have  a 
short  private  consultation  with  Mr.  Masters, 
if  you  don't  mind  going  out  for  a  few  minutes." 

They  all  trooped  out,  including  P.J.,  and 
left  Ambrose  alone  with  Mr.  Masters,  the  petty 
officer. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  PJ.  had 
a  peculiar  knack  of  making  rapid  acquaintances, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  friend- 
liest terms  with  the  whole  of  the  Sea  Scouts. 
He  was  particularly  attracted  by  Brereton,  a 
strongly-built,  broad-shouldered  lad,  with  a 
very  intelligent  face. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  perpetual 
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problem  of  how  the  flash-signalling  was  con- 
trived, and  the  place  from  which  the  mysterious 
lights  were  shown.  P.J.  drew  Brereton  on 
one  side. 

"  I  think,  Brereton,  I  know  how  it  is  done, 
and  who  does  it.  I  wonder  if  you  and  some 
of  these  other  chaps  would  care  to  tackle  it  on 
your  own,  without  soldiers,  or  police,  or  re- 
volvers or  any  tosh  of  that  sort.  If  you  fellows 
will  help  me,  we  can  collar  to-night  the  man 
who  does  the  signalling,  and  the  thing  he 
does  it  with.  You  are  a  pretty  hefty  set  of 
chaps.  Are  you  game  for  a  little  job  on  our 
own  ?  " 

"  Here's  one  who  is,"  replied  Brereton ;  "  and 
if  it's  rough  work,  Fatty  Soames  will  be  another, 
I  know.  I  'aven't  quite  got  the  'ang  of  what 
you  mean,  though." 

"  I  daresay  I'm  wrong,  but  I  think  that  to- 
night—  When  is  it  dark  ?  " 

1  'Bout  'alf-past  seven,"  replied  Brereton. 

"  And  it's  full  moon  to-night.  When  does 
the  moon  rise  ?  " 

"  9.50." 

*  Well,  between  7.30  and  9.30  to-night,  I 
think  a  motor  car  will  come  along  this  road. 
We've  got  to  stop  it,  and  to  collar  the  blighter 
in  it.  How  can  we  stop  the  motor  ?  " 
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"  Stretch  a  wire  across  the  road,"  suggested 
Brer  et  on. 

"  No.  We  might  kill  some  one  driving  a 
gig  or  a  cart  along  it.  Oh  1 — good  egg !  I  think 
I've  got  it,  but  I  won't  say  what  it  is  now. 
Then  as  soon  as  we  have  stopped  the  car, 
some  one  must  collar  the  chap  from  behind, 
and  pin  his  arms  to  his  sides.  Who's  to  do 
it  ?  I'm  not  hefty  enough  myself." 

"  Fatty  Soames,"  replied  Brereton.  "  'E's 
terrible  strong.  I'll  lend  an  'and  too  myself 
with  pleasure.  Us  two  ought  to  be  able  to 
tackle  most  people." 

"  He'll  have  a  revolver,  Brereton,  and  mustn't 
be  allowed  to  draw  it." 

"  No  fear  with  Fatty  Soames,  not  to  mention 
present  company." 

"  Brereton,  do  get  all  the  chaps  together  here, 
and  I'll  explain  things  to  them.  We've  simply 
got  to  do  this,  and  we'll  do  it  all  on  our  own. 
I'll  ask  Mr.  Ambrose  to  let  me  come  up  here 
to-night,  and  I'll  turn  up  by  seven.  After  ten 
it  will  be  full  moon,  so  there  will  be  nothing 
doing." 

Brereton  collected  the  other  Sea  Scouts  and 
PJ.  explained  his  plan  to  them  in  some  detail, 
when  the  petty  officer  shouted  to  them  to  return 
to  the  cottage  where  they  were  living,  where 
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they  all  received  their  orders  for  that  night, 
and  were  allotted  different  stretches  of  ground 
to  patrol. 

To  P.J.'s  satisfaction  Brereton  and  Soames, 
the  two  biggest  and  strongest  of  the  Scouts, 
were  detailed  to  patrol  the  road. 

"  All  you  lads  keep  your  eyes  extra  well- 
skinned  to-night.  We've  got  to  stop  this  busi- 
ness," enjoined  Mr.  Masters,  the  petty  officer. 

PJ.  drew  Brereton  on  one  side.  "  We  shall 
want  two  short  lengths  of  cord,  and  one  long 
one,  and  some  matches,  Brereton.  Can  you 
have  them  ready  by  seven  ?  What  sort  of  fel- 
lows are  Kettle  and  Sands,  who  are  going  to 
patrol  the  low  ground  ?  " 

"  I'll  have  them  things  all  ready.  Joe  Kettle 
is  all  right,  but  a  bit  on  the  slow  side.  Ginger 
Sands  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  'e's  a  good 
kid,  about  as  sharp  as  they  make  'em,"  an- 
swered Brereton. 

As  Ambrose  drove  PJ.  back  to  Stanham,  he 
observed, — 

"  I  shall  be  starting  again  at  about  half-past 
eight  for  the  coast  road,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  you,  Towzer,  I  expect  that  you  will  want  to 
come  too — in  case  anything  should  come  off 
to-night." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ambrose,  if 
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you  would  mind  my  going  back  there  earlier, 
and  alone.  Those  Sea  Scouts  do  talk  rather 
broad  Norfolk,  but  they  are  awfully  decent 
fellows.  I  was  wondering  whether  you'd  mind 
my  patrolling  the  road  with  Soames  and  Brere- 
ton,  and  will  you  lend  me  your  pair  of  spare 
oil  head-lamps  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  do  as  you  like,  my  dear  boy. 
But  whatever  do  you  want  with  a  pair  of  head- 
lights ?  and  how  will  you  get  them  up  that 
hill  ?  " 

'  We  may  want  a  strong  light,  and  I  can 
easily  carry  them.  There  is  one  other  thing, 
Mr.  Ambrose.  You  said  that  the  local  police 
would  arrest  Lindholm  and  Bergstrom  at  seven 
to-night.  Couldn't  you  wait  till  ten,  or  half- 
past  ten?  You  see  the  moon  rises  at  ten 
minutes  to  ten,  and  you  couldn't  signal  out 
to  sea  with  a  full  moon." 

"  I  see  your  point,  sharp  little  Towzer.  You 
want  to  catch  Lindholm  or  Bergstrom  in  the 
very  act  of  signalling.  All  right.  We  will 
defer  their  arrest  till  10.30  p.m." 

At  the  hotel  Mr.  Davenant  provided  himself 
with  two  large  packets  of  sandwiches,  and  after 
calling  at  the  garage  for  the  lamps,  trudged  up- 
hill, a  head- light  in  each  hand.  He  found  that 
they  were  quite  unexpectedly  heavy,  and  arrived 
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at  length  at  the  Sea  Scouts'  quarters  with  every 
muscle  of  his  arms  aching.  The  Scouts  were 
at  supper. 

"  Whatever  did  you  bring  them  two  lanterns 
up  'ere  for  ?  "  inquired  Brereton.  "  We've 
plenty  of  lamps  ourselves.  The  cords  is  all 
ready." 

"  You  haven't  lamps  of  this  sort,"  answered 
Mr.  Davenant,  "  and  you'll  find  they  are  going 
to  be  jolly  useful.  Got  some  matches  ?  " 

P.J.  being  furnished  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  ate 
his  sandwiches,  until  the  petty  officer,  after 
consulting  his  watch,  cried, — 

"  Time  to  be  off  now,  lads.  You  all  know 
where  to  go." 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Masters,  I'll  go 
with  Soames  and  Brereton.  I  think  that 
Kettle  and  Sands  come  our  way,  too.  May 
I  collar  two  of  these  stools  ?  They'll  come  in 
useful." 

The  five  lads  moved  downhill,  P.J.  carrying 
one  head- light,  Soames  the  other.  The  two 
younger  Scouts,  Kettle  and  Sands,  each  took 
one  stool,  whilst  Brereton  grasped  the  long  coil 
of  rope  and  the  two  shorter  lengths. 

As  they  approached  the  road,  P.J.  developed 
his  plan.  "  The  blighter  who  signals  will  come 
in  a  motor  car  from  either  Hanworth  or 
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Ludham ;  I  don't  know  which.  When  we  have 
stopped  his  car " 

"  But  'ow  are  we  to  stop  the  blooming  car  ?  " 
asked  Brereton. 

"  With  these  head-lights, "grinned  P.  J.  "  That 
is  why  I  brought  'em.  We'll  light  'em,  and 
stick  them  on  those  two  stools  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  just  about  the  height  of  a  car,  and 
anybody  coming  along  will  take  them  for 
another  car  meeting  him,  and  in  this  narrow 
road  he  must  pull  up.  Get  me  ?  " 

"  Well !  if  that  isn't  an  idea  !  "  cried  Sands 
enthusiastically,  a  small  youth  with,  as  might 
perhaps  be  gathered  from  his  nickname,  a  head 
of  the  most  vivid  red  hair. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  'ow  to  call  you,  or  if  I 
ought  to  say  '  Sir,'  you  being  assistant  to 
Mr.  Ambrose,  but  that's  a  real  smart  bit  of 
work,  whoever  thought  of  it,"  endorsed  Brere- 
ton, though  obviously  puzzled  at  reconciling  an 
official  position  with  P.J.'s  shorts,  bare  knees, 
and  Eton  collar. 

"  We'll  light  the  lamps  and  stick  'em  against 
the  hedge  till  we  know  which  way  he's  coming. 
Then  we'll  move  'em  into  the  road,"  went  on 
P.J.  "I'll  spin  some  tosh  about  a  broken- 
down  cart  in  the  road  when  the  man  pulls  up, 
and  you,  Soames,  must  jump  on  the  car  and 
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pin  his  arms  down  from  behind  as  quick  as 
lightning.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  let  him 
draw  his  revolver." 

"  I'll  'old  'im  right  enough,"  said  the  stal- 
wart Soames,  throwing  down  his  cap  and  roll- 
ing up  his  sleeves,  an  example  which  Brereton 
followed  as  he  added,  "  111  do  my  little  bit, 
too.  It's  no  use  you  two  kids  patrolling  the 
low  ground  if  we're  going  to  catch  'im  'ere. 
You  stay  along  of  us.  'Ow  about  opening  this 
gate  ?  Well  stand  behind  the  'edge,  Ginger 
'olding  the  short  cords  to  tie  'is  feet  and  'ands 
with,  and  Slow  Joe  the  long  one.  You  just 
'and  me  them  cords  nippy  when  I  sing  out  to 
you,  Ginger.  D'ye  'ear  ?  " 

"  I'll  stay  in  the  road,  and  111  hoot  like  an 
owl  when  I  see  his  head-lights,"  said  P.J. 
"  You'll  have  to  be  quick,  Soames,  very  quick." 

Then  came  a  long  wait,  and  P.J.  felt  his 
confidence  beginning  to  ooze  from  him.  Sup- 
posing nothing  happened.  All  these  prepara- 
tions would  be  wasted,  and  these  four  Sea 
Scouts  would  have  been  taken  from  their  allot- 
ted duties  for  nothing  by  a  foolish  schoolboy 
of  sixteen,  who  had  merely  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  supremely  ridiculous.  Another 
half-hour  passed  on  leaden  feet,  and  it  grew 
quite  dark. 
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Suddenly  P.J.'s  quick  eyes  caught  a  flash  of 
vivid  light  piercing  the  darkness  for  one  second 
only  towards  the  sea  from  the  direction  of 
Ludham.  Then  came  another  wink,  and  an- 
other, and  another. 

An  owl  hooted,  and  P.J.,  placing  the  head- 
lights on  the  two  stools  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  at  the  usual  distance  of  motor  lamps, 
turned  up  the  wicks  to  their  fullest  extent. 
The  distant  purring  of  a  motor  was  now  dis- 
tinctly audible,  and  soon  two  very  dim  head- 
lights appeared  in  the  distance.  The  owl 
hooted  again,  and  PJ.  stood  in  the  road  in 
front  of  the  two  mock  head-lights.  He  could 
just  see  Soames*  massive  bulk  standing  ex- 
pectantly inside  the  open  gateway. 

The  approaching  car  was  quite  visible  now, 
and  from  its  sound  it  was  obviously  slowing 
down.  It  pulled  up  within  a  yard  of  where 
P.J.  stood  alone  in  the  roadway. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  won't  be  able  to  get 
much  farther,"  he  began,  "  there's  a  cart  broken 
down — "  But  before  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth,  Soames,  with  a  quickness  and  agility 
surprising  in  so  powerfully  built  a  lad,  had 
hurled  himself  into  the  car,  and  had  clasped 
its  solitary  occupant  round  the  chest,  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  brawny  young  muscles, 
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effectually  pinning  his  adversary's  arms  to  his 
sides.  Brereton,  following  him  like  a  flash, 
leaped  into  the  car,  gripped  its  driver  by  the 
legs,  in  spite  of  his  frantic  struggles,  and  held 
on  like  grim  death. 

"  Quick  you,  Ginger  !  Bring  me  the  short 
cords,"  shouted  Brereton.  "  'Urry  up,  you 
scarlet-  'eaded  little  blighter  !  "  and  young  Sands 
darted  forward  with  the  short  lengths  which, 
under  Brereton 's  directions,  he  deftly  bound 
and  knotted  round  the  driver's  ankles. 

"  'Old  'im  tight,  Fatty.  That's  the  style  ! 
Give  'im  one  of  your  bear's  'ugs,  good  and 
'ard,"  and  the  unfortunate  stranger  groaned 
aloud  as  the  hulking  Yarmouth  lad  tightened 
his  grip.  "  Good  old  Fatty  !  Good  old  *  Yare- 
mouth  ' !  Now,  Ginger,  t'other  short  cord," 
and  Brereton  secured  the  driver's  wrists  as 
skilfully  as  young  Sands  had  done  his  ankles. 
"  Joe  !  bring  me  the  long  cord.  Yes,  when 
I  said  '  long  cord  '  I  meant  *  long  cord,'  not 
the  bucket  or  the  lantern.  You  ain't  what 
may  be  called  extra  quick,  Joe." 

Kettle's  typically  slow- working  East- Anglian 
mind  having  at  length  grasped  what  was  re- 
quired of  him,  he  produced  the  desired  article. 

"  Now  we'll  truss  'im  up  something  proper," 
ejaculated  Brereton  with  much  satisfaction,, 
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"  You  can  let  go  of  'im  now,  Fatty,  and  come 
and  bear  an  'and." 

PJ.  held  up  one  of  the  head-lamps  to  give 
them  light,  and  the  four  Sea  Scouts  then  pro- 
ceeded to  run  a  network  of  cords  over  their 
victim,  twisting  and  knotting  them  in  places 
in  the  most  scientific  fashion,  until  the  stranger 
lay  as  helpless  as  a  log. 

Red-headed  little  Sands,  in  order  to  give  a 
finishing  touch  to  their  work,  whipped  out  a 
handkerchief  of  most  dubious  cleanliness,  and 
bound  it  gag- wise  over  the  prisoner's  mouth. 

"Good  work  indeed!"  cried  PJ.  "You 
chaps  were  so  quick  and  nippy  that  I  never  had 
a  look-in.  Just  as  well,  though.  You  under- 
stand all  about  ropes  and  knots  and  things, 
and  I  don't.  All  my  knots  would  have  slipped. 
Now,  I  want  to  show  you  how  the  signalling 
was  managed.  See  that  pole  sticking  out  of 
the  car  with  something  on  the  top  of  it.  Well, 
that  something  is  a  Morse  flash-lantern,  and 
the  pole  is  like  one  of  those  jointed  rods  sur- 
veyors use,  and  it  fits  into  a  pair  of  iron  staples 
and  a  socket,  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  car. 
There  are  rings  that  go  over  the  joints  of  the 
rod,  and  the  whole  thing  must  be  nine  feet 
high,  high  enough  to  clear  these  hedges.  He 
works  the  flash-part  with  that  brass  lever,  and 
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those  two  brass  rods  with  little  chains  hanging 
from  them,  like  a  gas  by-pass.  Hullo  !  The 
lantern  fits  into  a  slot  at  the  top  of  the  pole  ; 
it  is  a  jolly  ingenious  arrangement." 

"  Now,  'ow  did  you  tumble  to  that,  may  I 
ask  ?  "  inquired  Brereton. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  long  story.  I  suppose  that 
blooming  enemy  submarine  is  lying  below  us 
somewhere,  waiting  to  pick  up  the  messages. 
I  must  send  her  one,  just  to  say  that  I've 
signalled  an  enemy  submarine.  Here  goes  ! 
They're  certain  to  have  some  one  on  board 
who  knows  English,  and  I've  just  been  through 
a  signalling  course  at — somewhere." 

"  Same  'ere,"  remarked  Brereton. 

P.J.,  after  one  or  two  preliminary  winkings, 
started  off  with  his  Morse  message,  and  Brere- 
ton, to  prove  his  capabilities  as  a  signaller, 
read  off  each  letter  as  it  flashed. 

"  S,"  he  announced,  "  U,  C,  K,  S,  T,  O, 
Y,  O,  U,"  and  then,  exploding  with  laughter, 
he  cried,  "  Oh  !  if  that  ain't  the  best  joke  that 


ever  was." 


"  I'm  afraid  that  the  ignorant  swine  won't 
know  what  it  means,"  said  PJ.  sadly.  "  Now 
let's  put  our  blighter  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
car,  and  if  you  chaps  will  all  jump  in,  I'll  drive 
you  down  to  meet  Mr.  Ambrose.  It's  no  use 
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your  patrolling  Norfolk  to  find  a  signaller 
whom  we've  collared  already.  Please  don't 
say  a  word  to  Mr.  Ambrose  ;  I  want  to  tell 
him  myself." 

PJ.  removed  the  two  stools  from  the  road, 
and  placed  the  head-lights  in  the  car.  The 
prisoner,  bound  and  trussed,  was  laid  on  the 
back  seat.  P.J.  took  his  place  at  the  wheel, 
and  the  Sea  Scouts  clambered  in  anyhow, 
Brereton  removing  young  Sands's  cap,  for,  as 
he  pleasantly  remarked,  "  Ginger's  'ead  will 
make  a  first-class  tail-light." 

After  travelling  a  mile  or  so,  they  heard  a 
car  approaching  them.  P.J.  pulled  up.  Am- 
brose had  five  uniformed  policemen  with  him. 

"  Hullo  !  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  you  ?  "  he 
shouted. 

"  Quite  right.  Wherever  did  you  raise  that 
car,  PJ.  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it's  just  one  we  found  lying  about. 
By  the  way,  we  don't  believe  there  is  any  sig- 
nalling going  on.  I've  got  some  Sea  Scouts 
here." 

"  So  I  noticed.  I  was  going  to  offer  you  a 
lift  in  my  car,  on  the  chance  of  our  catching 
a  signaller,  but  1  gather  that  it  doesn't  appeal 
to  you  now." 

"  Not    much,   because — because   we've    got 
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the  signaller  nicely  tied  Up  in  our  car,  and  we've 
got  the  apparatus  he  did  it  with." 

Ambrose  jumped  out  of  his  car.  "  Is  this 
a  joke,  or  meant  to  be  one  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  it's  no  joke,  it's  grim  earnest,  as  some 
one  used  to  say,"  grinned  PJ.  "  He  really 
is  in  our  car.  Come  and  have  a  look  at  him. 
Sands,"  he  cried  to  the  red-headed  Scout, 
"  take  your  gag  out  of  his  mouth." 

Ambrose  advanced  with  his  electric  torch. 

"  Which  have  you  got,  Lindholm  or  Berg- 
strom,  or  both  of  them  ?  " 

"  Come  and  see." 

Ambrose  turned  his  torch  on  to  the  face  of 
the  prisoner,  and  gave  a  little  gasp  of  surprise. 

"  Andrewes  !  "  he  cried.  "  Andrewes,  an 
old  Carthusian!  It  is  quite  impossible!  An- 
drewes !  " 

"  If  you  ask  me,"  said  P  J.  quietly,  "  I  think 
his  real  name  is  Krause,  and  that  he's  the  man 
you've  been  so  anxious  to  catch." 

The  prisoner  opened  his  mouth  for  the  first 
time  since  his  capture. 

"  You  dirty  spying  little  brat,"  he  cried  in 
perfect  English,  "  if  ever  I  lay  my  hands  on 
you,  I  swear  that  I'll  wring  your  filthy  young 
neck." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  won't  get  the  chance 
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for  some  time,  Mr.  Krause,"  said  PJ.  quite 
politely.  "  It  is  rather  hard  cheese.  We  got 
hold  of  both  your  key-words,  you  know — Braun- 
schweig and  Potsdam." 

Krause's  reply  was  not  of  an  edifying  nature. 

"  If  you  did  this,  PJ.,"  said  Ambrose,  "  you 
deserve  immense  credit  for  it." 

"  I  didn't  do  anything  at  all,  Mr.  Ambrose. 
I  just  looked  on.  The  Sea  Scouts  did  it  all, 
particularly  Brereton  here,  and  that  great  hefty 
Soames.  Soames  comes  from  Yarmouth. 
These  are  Kettle  and  Sands." 

"  Yes,  I  come  from  '  Yaremouth,'  finest 
place  in  the  world,"  affirmed  the  hulking 
Soames,  a  youth  of  few  words. 

"  If  that's  so,  lads,  youVe  done  splendidly, 
and  you'll  hear  more  about  this.  Thank  you, 
and  good-night,  for  you  had  better  be  getting 
back  to  your  quarters  now.  Tell  Mr.  Masters 
that  you  have  caught  the  man  you  were  after, 
and  thank  you  once  more.  Sergeant,  you 
can  go  back  in  my  car.  Place  the  prisoner  in 
it,  and  take  him  to  Police  Headquarters.  Strict 
confinement,  mind.  Then  take  your  men  and 
execute  the  warrants  against  Lindholm  and 
Bergstrom.  I  shall  return  with  this  young 
gentleman  in  the  borrowed  car." 

"  Do  look  at  this  jolly  ingenious  signalling 
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apparatus,  Mr.  Ambrose,"  cried  P.J.  when  they 
were  alone.  "  You  see  the  lantern  is  right 
above  the  hedges.  And  we  might  have  the  num- 
ber plate  off  in  the  garage.  I  think  it  is  a  faked 
one,  with  another  underneath  it,  the  screw- 
holes  are  so  worn  and  scratched ;  he  wouldn't 
have  wanted  to  have  the  same  number  always." 

"  Andrewes  and  Krause  the  same  person  ! 
It  seems  impossible ! "  cried  Ambrose.  "  He 
must  have  been  at  Charterhouse,  and  in  my 
old  house  *  Pageites  '  too.  He  had  every  detail 
quite  correct." 

"  I  suppose  a  German  could  go  to  Charter- 
house as  well  as  any  one  else,"  suggested  Mr. 
Davenant,  "  if  his  people  sent  him  there  and 
paid  the  bills." 

At  the  garage  a  few  turns  of  a  screwdriver 
proved  that  P.J.'s  suspicions  were  quite  correct. 
The  upper  plate,  inscribed  D.U.  6482,  came  off, 
revealing  a  lower  one  marked  L.N.  8307. 

"  Whatever  put  you  on  to  Krause  first, 
Towzer  ?  "  inquired  Ambrose  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  upstairs  sitting-room. 

"  Quite  a  little  thing.  The  first  night  we 
were  here,  you  had  been  playing  billiards  with 
Andrewes,  and  when  you  came  in  and  began 
talking  together  he  started  drumming  on  the 
table." 


C( 
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There  is  nothing  in  that.     It  is  a  trick  a 
great  many  nervous  people  have." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  he  was  rapping  out 
a  message  in  Morse  to  the  two  Swedes.  I  have 
just  gone  through  a  signalling  course  in  the 
Stonebridge  O.T.C.  I  thought  it  an  awful 
sweat  at  the  time,  but  I  see  now  that  it  was 
jolly  useful.  You  couldn't  mistake  it.  Iddy, 
Iddy,  Iddy,  Umpty  — that's  V;  Umpty, 
Umpty,  Umpty — that's  O;  Iddy,  Umpty, 
Iddy  — R;  Iddy,  Iddy,  Iddy  — S;  Iddy, 
Iddy  — I;  Umpty,  Iddy,  Umpty,  Iddy  — C; 
Iddy,  Iddy,  Iddy,  Iddy  — H;  Umpty  — T. 
Vorsicht  !  Or  in  English  '  Look  out ! '  '  Take 
care  ! '  Now  I  thought  that  an  Englishman 
who  raps  out  a  Morse  message  in  German 
to  two  Swedes  when  a  Scotland  Yard  Com- 
missioner comes  into  the  room  couldn't  be 
an  everyday  sort  of  a  chap.  I  had  a  good  look 
at  Andrewes  at  breakfast-time.  His  face  was 
rather  brown,  but  he  was  all  white  over  the 
mouth,  so  I  thought  that  he  must  have  shaved 
off  his  moustache  lately.  The  big  mous- 
tache in  Krause's  photo  covers  all  the  lower 
part  of  his  face.  If  you  get  out  the  photo 
you  will  notice  that  odd  curly  line  in 
Krause's  hair.  Andrewes  had  that  too  ;  and 
when  I  covered  the  moustache  in  the  photo, 
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the  upper  part  of  the  face  was  just  alike. 
That's  all." 

"  What  a  pull  you  young  chaps  get  from 
being  taught  the  Morse  code  and  all  the  other 
things  that  have  come  in  since  my  day." 

"  You  were  at  Charterhouse,  you  know ; 
perhaps  if  you  had  been  at  Stonebridge — " 
began  P.J.  impudently. 

"  You  are  a  cheeky  young  devil,  but  I  will 
forgive  you  for  this  piece  of  real  good  work. 
You  are  an  extraordinarily  observant  boy." 

"  One  couldn't  help  seeing  it.  All  the  rest 
were  just  lucky  flukes.  Every  one  has  flukes. 
Some  one  I  know  won  half  a  crown  off  Andrewes 
at  billiards,  and  he  had  some  howling  flukes. 
The  red  ball  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  rabbit, 
and  just  ran  into  any  hole  it  could  find ;  you 
know  you  didn't  try  for  any  of  those  pockets. 
Well,  I  had  some  flukes  too.  I  saw  those 
queer  iron  staples  in  Andrewes'  car  when  I 
was  in  the  garage.  Then  the  mechanic  showed 
me  a  brass  lever  arrangement  he  was  repairing 
for  Andrewes.  He  said  that  it  was  part  of  a 
patent  water-tap,  which  was  tosh.  Then  in 
the  Swedes'  fishing  hut  there  was  a  sort  of 
folding  rod  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  it  struck 
me  that  it  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  staples, 
and  I  just  stuck  all  these  things  together  like 
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a   picture-puzzle.    That's   all,   Mr.   Ambrose. 
What  will  Krause  get  ?  " 

"  I  would  sooner  that  you  did  not  ask  me 
that  question,  Towzer,"  said  Ambrose  very 
gravely.  "  Krause  has  been  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  our  countrymen's  lives. 
We  will  not  talk  of  his  probable  punishment. 
Lindholm  and  Bergstrom  will  only  get  about 
three  years'  imprisonment.  By  the  way,  there 
is  a  police  reward  of  £50  for  the  arrest  of 
Krause.  Your  young  friends  the  Sea  Scouts 
are  now  technically  police.  How  many  of  them 
were  present  at  the  capture  ? " 

"  Four — Fatty  Soames,  Tom  Brereton,  Joe 
Kettle,  and  Ginger  Sands." 

"  Then  they  will  each  receive  twelve  pounds 
ten  shillings." 

"  Good  business  !  May  I  have  those  four 
Scouts  to  dinner  to-morrow  at  one,  Mr.  Am- 
brose ?  I'm  going  to  play  footer  with  them 
in  the  morning.  They  are  awfully  worthy 
fellows.  You  must  pay ;  for  I've  only  got 
six  bob  left,  and  Fatty  Soames  would  eat  a 
whole  ox." 

"  Certainly.  We  go  back  to  London  in  my 
car  to-morrow  afternoon.''' 

"  And  I  may  wear  my  proper  bags  again, 
because  really  I  turned  purple  and  green  with 
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funk  when  I  saw  Freebairn- Smith  at  Liverpool 
Street." 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  again,  Towzer,  for 
the  great  intelligence  and  resource  you  have 
shown  in  this  particular  affair." 

"  The  Sea  Scouts  did  most  of  the  work, 
but  you  can't  think  how  topping  it  is  to  be 
mixed  up  in  this  business.  Please  tell  me, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  are  many  more  chaps  of  my 
age,  still  at  school,  employed  in  the  Secret 
Service  ? " 

"  I  can  certainly  answer  you  that.  You  are 
the  one  and  only  schoolboy  in  England  em- 
ployed, if  one  can  use  that  term  about  an  un- 
paid volunteer.  Other  schoolboys  would  not 
have  your  knowledge  of  German,  and  your — 
Well,  never  mind." 

"  I  can't  help  being  bucked  at  that,  and  I 
can't  help  feeling  frightfully  bucked  when  you 
tell  me  that  I  haven't  done  too  badly.  It 
isn't  swank,  it  isn't  really,  it's  just —  Oh  !  I 
don't  know — I  should  love  to  tell  the  chaps 
at  school  about  it ;  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
silly  tosh  they  talk  about  Secret  Service." 

"  That  is  quite  impossible.  You  cannot  do 
that,  my  boy." 

"  I  know  it ;  besides,"  and  here  Mr.  Dave- 
nant  drew  himself  up  rather  stiffly,  "  I  gave 
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you  my  word  of  honour  not  to.  It  doesn't 
make  much  odds,  really ;  not  one  of  the  fellows 
at  Stonebridge  would  believe  any  of  the  stunts 
that  we  have  done.  I  should  only  be  called  a 
young  liar." 


EPISODE   V 
THE  LADY  FROM  CLEVELAND,  O. 

"TV  yTY  dear  Ambrose,"  observed  Ferguson 
IV J.  to  his  friend  some  two  days  later  in  the 
Mount  Street  sitting-room,  "  the  woman  can't 
be  invisible.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  get 
her  ;  she  is  somewhere  in  London." 

"  I  know  she  is,"  answered  Ambrose,  "  but 
London  is  a  big  place,  and  Bertha  Vollenhaupt 
is  a  most  slippery  customer.  Did  you  hear, 
Ferguson,  about  her  having  two  interviews 
last  week  with  the  Home  Secretary  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cairns,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dangerous  aliens?  I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  woman's  boundless  impudence, 
or  appreciating  her  quaint  sense  of  humour. 
After  the  second  interview,  the  Home  Office 
people  got  a  letter  somewhat  to  this  effect : 
'  As  I  happen  to  be  a  German  agent,  and  as 
you  doubtless  have  a  great  deal  of  extra  work 
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at  present,  this  correspondence  may  now  cease. 
With  thanks  for  past  services,  I  remain,  your 
obedient  servant,  Bertha  Vollenhaupt.'  " 

"  It's  frightful  cheek,  but  it  really  is  devilish 
funny,"  agreed  Ferguson.  "  I  thought  that 
little  Miss  Whitbread  had  been  turned  on  to 
the  Vollenhaupt  woman,  and  Miss  Whitbread, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  very  best  lady  detective  we 
have  got." 

"  I  quite  agree  ;  but  Miss  Whitbread,  after 
a  fortnight's  incessant  work,  has  achieved 
absolutely  nothing.  But  the  impudence  of 
that  Bertha  I  Miss  Whitbread,  on  going  home 
to  her  flat  in  Chelsea  one  night,  found  a  card, 
'  Bertha  Vollenhaupt,'  on  her  writing-table, 
and  pencilled  on  the  card  was  :  '  So  sorry  to 
cause  you  all  this  trouble.  The  streets  are 
50  draughty  at  night,  aren't  they  ?  B.  V.'  " 

"  If  she  were  not  a  German  agent,  I  feel 
that  I  should  rather  like  that  woman  ;  there 
is  a  strong  sporting  element  about  her.  By 
the  way,  Ambrose,  Sir  Thomas  wants  you  to 
undertake  the  Channel  ports  investigation, 
and  to  go  down  there  at  once." 

"  So  he  telephoned  me.  I  must  ring  up  my 
terrier  Towzer,  to  give  him  his  marching  orders 
for  to-morrow." 

"  So  you  really  find  that  brat  useful  ?  " 
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"  Don't  I  just  ?  Between  ourselves,  Towzer 
did  nearly  all  the  work  at  Stanham.  That 
little  beggar  is  all  eyes  and  ears." 

They  discussed  various  routine  matters  for 
an  hour  or  so,  when  Mr.  Davenant  burst  into 
the  room  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  So  we're  off  again  to-morrow !  Good 
business  !  Anything  we  can  help  you  with, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  do. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  new  suit  ?  With 
these  socks  I  flatter  myself  that  I  look  quite 
a  blood." 

"  Shut  your  mouth,  you  noisy  young  brat, 
and  I  will  tell  you  something,"  said  Ambrose. 
"  Sir  Thomas  is  immensely  pleased  at  the 
capture  of  Krause,  and  has  asked  me  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  marked  intelligence  you 
displayed  at  Stanham.  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner does  not  often  praise  people." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  you  explained 
to  Sir  Thomas  that  I  did  nothing  but  just  look 
on,"  cried  P.J.,  flushing.  "  Those  Sea  Scouts 
did  it  all — Soames,  Brereton,  Kettle,  and  Sands. 
Perhaps,  if  you  gave  Sir  Thomas  their  names, 
they  might  get  an  extra  stripe,  or  extra  pay  or 
something.  Who  is  this  Bertha  Vollenhaupt 
you  and  Mr.  Ferguson  were  talking  about  ?  " 

The  many  activities  of  this  audacious  lady 
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were  explained  to  P.J.  in  detail,  which  Ambrose 
supplemented  with  the  information  that  Bertha 
Vollenhaupt  was  supposed  to  direct  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  all  the  air  raids  in  the 
London  district. 

"  By  George !  it's  time  you  and  I  were 
off,  Ferguson,"  cried  Ambrose.  "  Our  ap- 
pointment at  the  War  Office  is  for  3.45.  Til 
give  you  dinner  to-night  if  you  like,  Towzer  ; 
sorry  to  have  to  leave  you  now." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  stopping  here  a  little 
while,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  "  begged  P.J.  "  You've 
got  the  new  April  Bradshaw,  and  I  love  reading 
a  new  Bradshaw.  There's  always  something 
to  be  picked  up  from  it." 

Permission  being  given,  Mr.  Davenant  made 
himself  comfortable  in  an  arm-chair  before 
the  fire,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  two 
peculiarly  fascinating  cross-country  routes 
between  Manchester  and  Bournemouth,  and 
Liverpool  and  Torquay  respectively. 

Evans  came  into  the  room  with  a  card.  The 
card  was  engraved :  "  Miss  Sadie  Maddison, 
Cleveland,  O." 

"  Lady  to  see  Mr.  Ambrose,  sir.  I  told  her 
he  was  out,  but  that  you  was  in,  and  she  said 
that  you'd  do  just  as  well." 

"  By  Jove !  "  thought  Mr.  Davenant  to  him- 
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self,  "  she  thinks  that  I  am  one  of  Mr.  Am- 
brose's men,  and  she's  come  to  consult  me 
about  a  murder,  or  a  forgery,  or  a  burglary  ; 
she  takes  me  for  a  regular  C.I.D.  detective. 
Thank  goodness  that  I've  got  on  this  new  suit 
and  these  rather  neat  socks.  I  think  I  can  do 
it ;  one  need  only  say,  '  You  must  give  me  a 
little  time  to  consider  it,'  or, '  This  seems  a  very 
difficult  case.'  By  George  !  it  will  be  awful 
fun,  and  111  risk  it,"  and  he  added  aloud  in 
the  gruffest  tones  he  could  compose,  "  All 
right,  Evans,  show  her  up." 

An  exceedingly  attractive  lady  entered  the 
room.  She  had  chestnut  hair  and  large  grey 
eyes,  and  was  admirably  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion.  As  she  moved  about,  she  left  a 
pleasant  odour  of  violets  behind  her. 

"Mr.  Ambrose  is  out,"  began  PJ.  diffi- 
dently, "  but  I  am  his  assistant,  and  please 
tell  me  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you ; "  and  to 
himself  he  added,  "  What  an  absolute  clinker !  " 

"  Well,  if  that  isn't  too  bad,  finding  Mr. 
Ambrose  away  !  "  said  the  fascinating  lady, 
with  a  strong  Transatlantic  accent.  "  I  was 
just  looking  forward  to  renewing  our  acquaint- 
ance. I  felt  real  mad  when  the  janitor  told 
me  that  I  had  missed  him  by  ten  minutes." 

"  Hard  cheese  !  "  condoled  Mr.  Davenant, 
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"  or — er — I  should  say  it  was — an  unlucky — 
circumstance." 

"  I  thought  that  I  would  come  up  when  the 
elevator-man  said  you  were  in,  Mr. " 

"  Davenant  is  my  name.  Do  sit  down, 
Miss  Maddison." 

"  Mr.  Ambrose  stayed  with  us  in  our  home 
on  Euclid  Avenue,  in  Cleveland,  two  years 
back,  and  we  got  ever  so  friendly.  Popper 
gave  me  all  kinds  of  messages  for  him,  but  I've 
been  rushing  around  so  since  I've  been  in 
London  that  I  couldn't  come  earlier." 

"  Did  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Ambrose  about 
anything  in  particular,  Miss  Maddison,  because 
perhaps  I  might  be  of  some  use  ?  "  inquired 
P.J.,  who  had  managed  to  make  a  brief  study 
of  that  day's  Times  before  the  lift  discharged 
its  charming  passenger.  "  Is  it  about  the  Bex- 
hill  murder,  or  the  Leeds  bank  robbery,  or 
the  miser's  stolen  will  ?  Because  these  are 
all  very  difficult  cases,  and  I  should  have  to 
think  over  them  a  frightful  lot  first." 

"  No,  I  was  just  paying  a  friendly  call, 
Mr.  Davenant.  My  !  what  a  cutely  fixed- 
up  little  apartment !  I  am  real  sorry  to  have 
missed  Mr.  Ambrose.  He's  a  perfectly  sweet 
and  lovely  man." 

Mr.  Davenant  assented,  though  he  felt  that 

(2,283)  ! 
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these  were  hardly  the  epithets  he  himself  would 
have  chosen  in  describing  his  friend.  He  was 
thinking  to  himself :  "  What  price  ordering 
tea  for  her  ?  Ladies  always  like  tea.  Good 
business ! "  and  he  added  aloud,  "  Won't 
you  let  me  ring  for  some  tea  for  you,  Miss 
Maddison  ?  " 

Miss  Maddison  turned  her  beautiful  grey 
eyes  on  him. 

"  Now,  if  that  isn't  perfectly  sweet  of  you," 
she  said. 

Mr.  Davenant  was  surprised  that  he  had 
never  before  noticed  how  very  agreeable  the 
scent  of  violets  was. 

"  This  is  all  noo  to  me,  you  know,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Maddison.  "  May  I  have  a  look 
around?  If  that  isn't  a  right  cunning  little 
writing-desk !  My !  it's  romantic  being  a 
sleuth  !  Gee  !  it  must  be  great  !  I  feel  ever 
so  interested  in  Mr.  Ambrose's  business,  and 
from  what  I've  seen  of  you,  Mr.  Davenant,  I 
guess  he  must  find  you  some  assistant.  I  was 
just  crazy  on  Pinkerton  men  myself  when  I 
was  a  kid,  and  was  for  ever  reading  dime  novels 
about  them  when  I  should  have  been  studying." 

The  arrival  of  tea  put  a  temporary  check 
on  the  fair  American's  immense  volubility. 

"  I've   come   over   here   with   my   brother 
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Curtis,"  continued  Miss  Maddison,  sounding 
the  "  r  "  in  her  brother's  name  most  vigorously. 
"  We  were  just  crazy  to  be  in  Europe  in  war- 
time. Curtis  is  only  eighteen  and  a  ha'f — 
only  a  few  months  younger  than  you,  I  guess." 

As  Mr.  Davenant  had  always  been  told  that 
he  looked  ridiculously  young  for  his  sixteen 
years,  he  felt  that  Miss  Maddison  was  a  person 
of  great  judgment  and  discernment. 

"  We  Amurricans  are  neutrals,"  went  on 
the  charming  lady,  "  but  I  reckon  we're  benevo- 
lent neutrals — most  of  us,  that  is.  Now  I've 
a  dear  friend,  Mamie  Schultze,  who  is  what  we 
term  a  hyphenated  Amurrican.  I  guess  that 
hyphen  is  about  the  only  thing  that  connects 
her  with  Amurrica,  for  she's  real  dyed-in-the- 
wool-goods  German.  She's  mixed  up  with 
all  sorts  of  people  here,  and  one  of  her  friends 
in  particular  I  think  a  vurry  dangerous  woman. 
Her  name  is  Bertha  Vollenhaupt."  Mr.  Dave- 
nant was  instantly  all  attention.  "  Why,  what 
a  dinky  little  cream  pitcher  that  is  !  " 

"  Oh  yes,  a  ripper,"  agreed  P.J.,  managing 
for  the  first  time  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways ; 
"  but  you  were  saying  about  Bertha  Vollen- 
haupt- 

"  If  it  isn't  smart  of  you  picking  up  that 
name  so  quickly  !  I  guess  you  must  be  some 
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sleuth,  and  no  one  would  call  you  moss-grown, 
like  so  many  things  over  here.  My !  you 
should  hear  Bertha  talk  !  '  Londonburg  for 
the  dead '  she  calls  your  little  home  town ; 
and  I  guess  if  she  had  her  own  way  '  London- 
burg  for  the  dead  '  would  be  a  vurry  appro- 
priate title.  This  Bertha — but  there  !  I  guess 
I  talk  too  much,  as  mommer  is  always  telling 


me." 


"  I  didn't  quite  catch  what  you  said  about 
Miss  Bertha  Vollenhaupt,"  said  P.J.  with 
studied  unconcern. 

"  Sure  thing !  You  didn't,  because  I  never 
said  anything  about  her.  It's  just  this  way, 
Mr.  Davenant.  I  was  at  boarding-school  with 
Mamie  Schultze  at  Poughkeepsie,  Noo  York 
State,  and  we  graduated  together  at  Vassar. 
I  just  caan't  bear  to  think  of  her  getting  into 
trouble." 

"  But  wouldn't  it  be  a  sound  scheme  to  take 
her  dangerous  pals — her  dangerous  friends — 
away  from  her,  then  you'd  jolly  well  put  the 
lid  on  the  whole  blooming  show  ?  I  should 
say  that  you'd — cause — these  circumstances — 


to  cease." 


Miss  Maddison  turned  her  fine  grey  eyes 
full  on  Mr.  Davenant.  "  Well,  if  that  isn't 
quite  an  idea  !  It  had  not  occurred  to  me. 
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If  you  only  knew  what  I  know  about  Bertha 
Vollenhaupt,  you'd  understand  why  I  felt  so 
turribly  anxious.  All  the  air  raids  on  London 
are —  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  sweetest  little  carved 
oak  chest  !  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  about  these  air  raids  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  them.  I 
wonder  why  you  never  have  hot  biscuit  for 
tea  in  England,  or  buckwheat  cakes." 

"  Miss  Maddison,  you  said  just  now  that 
you  are  a  neutral.  Don't  you  think  that,  if 
you  can  stop  these  air  raids,  you  jolly  well 
ought  to  ?  " 

"  Sure  thing  !  I  just  caan't  bear  to  think 
of  it,  but  I  caan't  go  back  on  Mamie  Schultze 
either.  We  were  both  members  of  Kappa, 
Delta,  Ro  at  Vassar.  That  is  a  sort  of  secret 
society.  Oh  !  I  wish  I  knew  what  I  ought  to 
do  !  "  and  she  leant  closer  to  P.J.,  who  noticed 
the  chestnut  ripples  of  her  hair,  and  the  curious 
colour  effect  this  chestnut  hair  produced  con- 
trasted with  her  great  grey  eyes.  He  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  prettier,  and 
the  scent  of  violets  grew  stronger. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  you  ought  to  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  these  air  raids,  Miss  Mad- 
dison ? "  began  PJ.  "  You  wouldn't  really 
be  sneaking — er — giving  improper  informa- 
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tion  about  Miss  Schultze,  and  you  could  stop 
the  air  raids  that  way.  They  don't  put  the 
wind  up  me ;  they  do  not . . .  cause  me  . . .  undue 
alarm,  but  they  do  to  some  people.  I  really 
think  that  you  ought  to  tell  me  everything." 

Miss  Maddison,  who  had  taken  off  her 
gloves,  twisted  her  fingers  and  rings  round  in 
great  agitation. 

"  I  do  believe  you're  right,"  she  said  gravely, 
keeping  her  fine  eyes  fixed  on  P.J.  "  It's  a 
great  thing  to  have  a  man  to  go  to  in  time  of 
trouble.  A  man's  judgment  is  so  sound  and 
well-balanced.  Our  acquaintance  has  not  been 
a  long  one,  Mr.  Davenant,  but  you've  been 
perfectly  sweet  to  me." 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  You're  so  awfully 
pretty,  you  know,"  blurted  out  Mr.  Davenant. 

"  Say  !  you'll  be  making  me  vain.  Well, 
I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Bertha  Vollen- 
haupt  controls  the  air  raids — that  is  to  say, 
she  has  two  people  who  organize  the  whole  sig- 
nalling for  the  London  district  when  she  gives 
the  word.  The  whole  of  the  London  district 
is  divided  into  twenty-five  squares  on  a  map. 
Each  of  these  squares  is  divided  in  its  turn  into 
twenty-five  smaller  squares.  The  numbering 
of  all  squares  begins  at  the  north-east  corner. 
When  a  raid  is  expected,  or  is  actually  in  pro- 
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gress,  the  two  people  I  have  mentioned  com- 
municate with  their  agents,  and  from  certain 
pre-arranged  points  signals  are  shown.  15-21, 
for  instance,  would  mean  that  that  particular 
signal  is  being  shown  from  square  15  and 
sub-square  21  on  the  marked  map.  Of 
course  these  are  visible  from  above.  I  guess 
I  ought  never  to  have  told  you  this.  I'm 
feeling  real  mean  at  going  back  on  Mamie 
Schultze." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  seeing  if  I  have  got  it 
right  ?  "  asked  P.J.,  who  had  been  listening 
with  intense  excitement.  He  then  carefully 
repeated  Miss  Maddison's  statement. 

"  Bertha  herself  is  known  as  K.  23 — I  caan't 
go  on  ;  I've  talked  too  much  as  it  is.  Say  ! 
that's  an  elegantly  tailored  business  suit  you 
have  on.  My  brother  Curtis  goes  around 
dressed  like  a  hobo.  I'm  just  ashamed  to 
death  of  him.  Those  are  right  snappy  socks, 
too.  Could  you  give  me  your  tailor's  address  ? 
If  Curtis  could  fix  himself  up  like  you,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  me  to  do  the  sorrowing 
sister  act  so  often." 

And  the  blushing  Mr.  Davenant  found 
himself  giving,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  the 
addresses  of  his  tailor  and  hosier  to  the  charm- 
ing lady  from  Cleveland,  whilst  Miss  Maddison 
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was  so  agitated  by  the  recollection  of  her 
brother's  outward  deficiencies  that  she  began 
aimlessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Tele- 
phone Directory. 

"  You  were  saying  just  now,"  went  on  P.J., 
assuming  great  carelessness,  "  that  Bertha  Vol- 
lenhaupt  was  known  as  K.  23,  and  that  her 
head  agent's  name  was " 

"  Watson.  Oh  !  what  have  I  done  ?  I've 
let  it  out.  I  don't  believe  I  gave  you  the  name 
at  all." 

"  I  think  you  must  have  ;  and  you  said  that 
he  lived  in — Kensington  ?  " 

"  You're  mighty  smart,  Mr.  Davenant. 
You  know  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Curtis,  if  you'll  take  him 
around  to  good  stores  to-morrow  morning, 
and  rig  him  out  in  real  tony  togs,  I  guess  my 
memory  might  improve  some." 

"  I  shall  be  awfully  pleased  to  take  your 
brother  round  if  he's  anything  like  you,"  said 
PJ.  gallantly. 

"  Curtis  is  nix  on  the  looks,  but  Til  send  him 
around  here  at  a  quarter  of  ten  to-morrow. 
He's  entering  Yale  in  the  Fall.  You  show 
him  how  to  fix  himself  as  you  do,  and  I  guess 
there  will  be  drier  eyes  in  the  Maddison  family. 
Curtis  makes  me  tired." 
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"  I  don't  think  that  you  gave  me  the  Watsons' 
address." 

"  Braybourne,  Longfield  Road,  Sydenham. 
I  don't  rightly  know  where  that  burg  is  located." 

"  I  do,  though,"  declared  P.J.  with  confi- 
dence. 

"  I  caan't  keep  it  back  from  you,  Mr.  Dave- 
nant.  My  conscience  won't  let  me.  There 
is  to  be  an  air  raid  to-night.  If  any  one 
could  go  and  see  the  Watsons,  and  say  to  them, 
'  K.  23  has  spoken ;  what  was  to  be  for  to-night 
shall  not  be/  they  would  understand,  and  the 
raid  would  fail.  If  you  want  to  make  good,  it's 
up  to  you  to  hustle  and  get  busy,  for  the  stunt 
is  for  to-night.  Don't  forget  *  K.  23  has  spoken ; 
and  what  was  to  be  for  to-night  shall  not  be,' 
is  the  arranged  signal.  The  Watsons'  real  name 
is  Lilienthal,  though  I  guess  they  speak  with- 
out any  German  accent.  I  wonder  whether  I 
was  right  to  put  you  wise." 

Miss  Maddison's  big  grey  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  P.J.'s  face  with  a  troubled  look,  but 
she  quickly  recovered  herself  and  smiled  at  him 

"  Mr.  Davenant,"  continued  the  attractive 
lady  from  Cleveland  with  some  agitation,  "  I 
have  told  you  more  than  I  meant  to  do.  My 
conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  stop  there.  I 
will  tell  you  everything.  Bertha  Vollenhaupt's 
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agents  have  a  password  by  which  they  are 
known  to  each  other.  That  word  is  '  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.'  Bertha  is  really  Dutch,  and  she 
was  born  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Should  the 
Watsons  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  or  try 
to  put  one  over  on  you,  or  to  hand  you  out  any 
dope  when  you  say  '  K.  23  has  spoken  ;  what 
was  to  be  for  to-night  shall  not  be/  you  must 
add  Bergen-op-Zoom  twice.  Twice,  mind,  and 
say  it  just  as  I  do.  Then  they  will  think  that 
you  are  one  of  the  guys  that  work  Bertha's 
stunts,  or  perhaps  you  would  understand  me 
better  if  I  said  one  of  Bertha's  agents.  Now 
just  say  the  password  after  me  as  I  do,  to  show 
me  if  you  have  gotten  it  right." 

"  Bergen  -  op  -  Zoom  !  Bergen  -  op  -  Zoom  !  " 
shouted  PJ.  obediently. 

"  You've  gotten  it  right  away.  I  guess  that 
when  they  stuck  you  together  they  didn't  for- 
get the  brains ;  but  whatever  would  Mamie 
Schultze  think  of  me,  if  she  knew  that  I  had 
put  you  wise  to  their  password  ?  Now,  if 
you  will  ring  for  the  elevator  for  me,  I  will  be 
going,"  she  said.  "  I'm  vurry  pleased  at  meet- 
ing you,  Mr.  Davenant,  and  I'd  just  love  to 
have  Curtis  know  you.  No,  you  mustn't  come 
down  with  me.  Tell  Mr.  Ambrose  that  I  was 
real  sorry  to  miss  him,  but  that  you  made  a 
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perfectly  sweet  substitute,"  and  with  another 
bewitching  smile,  she  glided  from  the  flat, 
leaving  behind  her  a  strong  odour  of  violets. 

"  What  a  clinker  !  What  an  absolutely  top- 
ping clinker  !  "  cried  Mr.  Davenant  enthusi- 
astically. E<  I'm  not  surprised  now  at  so  many 
people  marrying  Americans  ;  I  wonder  she 
spoke  to  me  at  all.  It's  this  smart  new  suit 
did  it,  and  these  jolly  neat  socks.  I  saw  that 
she  noticed  them.  Clothes  mean  a  lot.  If 
she'd  seen  me  dressed  like  a  horrid  little 
tick,  in  those  putrid  shorts  and  Eton  collars, 
she'd  most  likely  have  walked  slap  out  of  the 
room.  I  do  believe  that  she  took  me  for  a  real 
C.I.D.  man,  and  I'm  certain  she  never  noticed 
the  way  I  was  pumping  her.  I  mean  to  try 
a  real  big  thing  now,  and  to  do  the  whole  of 
this  job  on  my  own.  Mr.  Ambrose  will  be 
bucked  when  I  tell  him  that  I  have  got  on  to 
Bertha  Vollenhaupt's  track.  What  price  old 
Stonebridge  ?  It  can  lick  Charterhouse  any 
day  of  the  week."  And  P.J.,  full  of  elation, 
made  his  way  to  Victoria,  and  took  the  electric 
train  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

After  various  inquiries,  he  succeeded  in  find- 
ing Braybourne,  a  large  house  standing  well 
back  from  the  road  in  grounds  surrounded  by 
high  trees. 
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Whilst  walking  from  the  station  he  had  en- 
deavoured unsuccessfully  to  concoct  some  sort 
of  plan  of  campaign,  but  finally  abandoned  the 
idea,  and  resolved  to  trust  entirely  to  his  luck. 
To  refresh  his  memory,  he  kept  on  repeating 
to  himself  the  mysterious  password  which  Miss 
Maddison  had  confided  to  him. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  being  informed  by  the 
maid  that  Mrs.  Watson  was  in,  he  boldly  gave 
his  name,  and  asked  to  see  her.  The  maid, 
after  a  sharp  glance  of  scrutiny,  showed  him 
into  a  drawing-room.  In  the  gathering  dusk 
an  extensive  garden  was  just  visible,  and  a  large 
shed,  from  which  an  iron  chimney  protruded, 
stood  out  against  the  twilight  sky. 

"  Now,  I'll  bet  anything  that  that  is  their 
dynamo-house,"  said  P.J.  to  himself.  "  Of 
course,  they  work  their  dynamo  with  steam, 
because  the  exhaust  of  a  gas-engine  would  make 
too  much  row,  and  would  alarm  the  neigh- 
bours. These  people  must  be  real  hot  stuff." 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  perfectly 
audible  conversation  in  the  hall. 

"  You  say  he  asked  for  me,  Mary,  but  I  don't 
know  the  gentleman,"  and  a  middle-aged  lady 
entered  the  room,  switching  on  the  electric  light 
as  she  did  so. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  Mr. — er — er — ?  " 
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she  said,  speaking  without  the  faintest  trace  of 
a  German  accent. 

"  My  name  is  Davenant,"  answered  P.J., 
summoning  up  all  his  courage,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  speak  in  his  most  resolute  tones.  "  Are 
you  Mrs.  Watson  ?  "  Then,  as  the  lady  bent 
her  head,  he  added,  "All  I  have  to  say  is  that 
K.  23  has  spoken ;  and  what  was  to  be  for  to- 
night shall  not  be." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  fear  that 
crept  into  Mrs.  Watson's  face. 

"  I  didn't  quite  catch  what  you  said,"  she 
faltered. 

"  K.  23  has  spoken,  Mrs.  Watson.  K.  23  has 
spoken." 

"  Are  you  alluding  to  a  motor  car  ?  "  she 
asked,  the  look  of  alarm  in  her  face  increasing. 

"  What  was  to  be  for  to-night  shall  not  be. 
You  understand  me.  Bergen-op-Zoom  !  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom ! "  and,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Davenant  thundered  out  the  cryptic 
password. 

The  lady  gave  a  little  gasp  of  terror,  and  ran 
to  the  door  crying  out,  "  Oh,  Walter  !  Please 
come  !  Come  quickly  !  " 

A  deep  voice  answered  her,  "I'm  very  busy 
now,  dear.  Won't  it  wait  ?  " 

"  Please    come,    Walter.    It's    a    madman. 
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He's  quite  young,  but  I'm  always  so  terrified 
of  mad  people." 

A  very  big  man  here  entered  the  room  and 
looked  at  P.J.  with  signal  disfavour. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  asked  in  an 
angry  voice. 

"  If  you're  Mr.  Watson,  I've  come  to  say  that 
K.  23  has  spoken,"  said  P.J.,  fixing  his  eyes 
resolutely  on  Mr.  Watson  and  refusing  to  allow 
himself  to  be  intimidated.  "  What  was  to  be 
for  to-night  shall  not  be.  Bergen-op-Zoom  ! 
Bergen-op-Zoom  !  " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  tomfoolery  ?  " 
asked  the  big  man  in  the  most  menacing  voice. 

"  You  understand  quite  well,  I  think,  Mr. 
Watson.  K.  23  has  spoken.  Bergen-op-Zoom ! 
Bergen-op-Zoom  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  a  madman, 
an  idiot,  or  one  of  those  fools  who  think  practi- 
cal jokes  humorous,  and  I  don't  care.  You 
see  that  front  door  and  the  gate  beyond  it. 
You  shall  have  just  two  minutes  to  get  through 
them,  or — "  and  he  glanced  ominously  at  his 
feet.  "  I  give  you,  though,  fair  warning  that 
if  I  ever  catch  you  here  again,  I  will  break 
every  bone  in  your  impudent  young  carcass," 
and  he  unquestionably  looked  as  though  he 
meant  it. 
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PJ.  plucked  up  courage  to  put  his  final 
query. 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Lilienthal,  Mr.  Watson  ?  "  he  asked,  and  as  an 
afterthought  added  the  password,  "  Bergen-op- 
Zoom !  Bergen-op-Zoom !  " 

"  No,  SIR,  I  DO  NOT,"  thundered  the  big 
man.  "  GET  OUT  !  "  and  Mr.  Davenant  went. 

A  very  crestfallen  Secret  Service  man  trudged 
along  to  the  Crystal  Palace  station.  "  I  have 
gone  and  mucked  this  show  up,"  he  thought. 
"  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  brought  Mr.  Am- 
brose with  me.  He  would  have  known  what 
to  do.  The  password  didn't  seem  to  work  as 
I  thought  it  would.  This  comes  of  swanking, 
and  trying  to  do  big  things  on  one's  own.  It's 
all  my  own  silly  fault." 

Ambrose  gave  his  young  friend  dinner  in  his 
flat  that  evening,  and  remembering  his  weak- 
ness, had  specially  provided  a  lobster ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  much-appreciated  delicacy,  he  could 
hardly  draw  a  single  word  out  of  his  guest. 

'  What  has  come  over  you,  Towzer  ?  "  asked 
Ambrose  at  length.  "  I  have  never  seen  you 
so  silent  before." 

"  I've  gone  and  made  the  most  awful  ass  of 
myself  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Ambrose.  Pll  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  all,  though  I  expect  that  you 
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will  give  me  the  boot  when  you  hear  all  the 
story.  This  afternoon  a  friend  of  yours  called 
here,  a  most  awfully  pretty  person,  Miss  Sadie 
Maddison,  an  American." 

"  Not  dear  little  Sadie  Maddison  from  Cleve- 
land ?  " 

"  Yes,  though  one  wouldn't  exactly  call  her 
little." 

"  She's  a  perfect  little  dear." 

"  A  topper  !  A  perfect  clinker  !  "  assented 
Mr.  Davenant  enthusiastically. 

"  Her  people  were  awfully  good  to  me  when 
I  was  in  Cleveland  two  years  ago.  We  met 
first  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  then  I  went  on 
with  them  to  Cleveland  and  stayed  a  week  in 
their  house.  Most  charming  people  !  Culti- 
vated Americans  of  the  best  type.  Dear  little 
Sadie  !  Pm  so  sorry  I  missed  her.  Where  is 
she  staying  ?  " 

Mr.  Davenant  looked  nonplussed. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  her. 
As  you  were  out,  I  did  the  civil,  and  ordered 
tea  for  her,  and  we  got  on  like  a  house  on  fire. 
She  was  awfully  sick  at  missing  you." 

'  That  was  nice  of  her ;   but  how  does  all 
this  explain  your  depression  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  We  got  talking,  and 
she  told  me  that  she  had  a  friend,  a  sort 
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of  German- American  called  Mamie  Schultze. 
This  Mamie  Schultze  hates  England  and  us 
like  poison,  and  she's  very  thick  with  a  lot  of 
rotters,  including — now  you'll  be  rather  sur- 
prised— including  Bertha  Vollenhaupt  herself." 

"  Bertha  Vollenhaupt !  By  Jove  !  Then  we 
shall  get  on  the  track  of  that  most  slippery 
customer  at  last." 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  rather  bucked  at  hear- 
ing that.  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  rather  a 
low-down  thing  to  do,  but  I  pumped  Miss 
Maddison,  and  I  think  I  did  it  rather  cleverly. 
I  don't  believe  that  she  had  any  idea  that  she 
was  being  pumped.  She  dropped  one  or  two 
little  things  by  accident,  and  I  picked  them  up, 
and  kept  hammering  away  at  her,  till  she  let 
out  all  sorts  of  things  without  knowing  it." 

"  What  sort  of  things,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that  Bertha  Vollenhaupt  controlled  all 
the  air  raids  on  London ;  that  there  was  to  be 
a  raid  to-night ;  that  all  London  was  marked 
out  into  districts,  and  that  two  people  called 
Lilienthal  bossed  all  the  signalling.  And  then," 
added  Mr.  Davenant  with  a  look  of  triumph, 
"  she  gave  me  the  secret  password  of  Bertha's 
crowd.  It  is  *  Bergen-op-Zoom,'  which  you've 
got  to  say  twice  over." 

"  You  seem  to  have  done  very  well  indeed, 
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Towzer,  and  I  still  fail  to  see  where  the  hope- 
less bungling  comes  in." 

"  You  just  wait  a  bit,  Mr.  Ambrose,  till 
youVe  heard  the  whole  thing.  I  went  down 
alone  to  see  the  Lilienthals,  and  I  mucked  the 
whole  show  up.  Of  course,  I  knew  quite  well 
that  I  oughtn't  to  have  done  it,  and  that  I 
should  have  told  you  about  it,  but — to  be 
quite  honest,  I  wanted  to  do  a  big  thing  all 
on  my  own,  and  then  come  back  to  you  and 
swank  about  it.  Instead  of  that  I  went  and 
made  an  awful  ass  of  myself.  I  had  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mr.  Ambrose.  I'm  most  frightfully 
sorry  about  it.  When  I  got  to  the  Lilienthals, 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  I  got  booted  out 
of  the  house  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Lilienthal 
is  a  very  big  man,  but  Mrs.  Lilienthal  was 
absolutely  terrified  when  I  first  spoke  to  her." 

"  Pll  have  this  looked  into  at  once.  Where 
do  these  people  live  ?  " 

"  At  Sydenham.  The  Lilienthals  call  them- 
selves Watson  now,  and  the  name  of  the 
house  is  Braybourne.  It's  in  the  Longfield 
Road." 

"  Not  the  Watsons  of  Braybourne  !  "  shouted 
Ambrose.  "  My  dear  Towzer,  what  extraor- 
dinary cock-and-bull  story  have  you  got  hold 
of  ?  The  Watsons  are  some  of  my  oldest 
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friends,  and  are  as  English  as  you  or  me. 
I've  known  Mrs.  Watson  since  she  was  a  girl. 
You  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick  this  time." 

"  But  that  is  the  name  and  address  Miss 
Maddison  gave  me,"  insisted  PJ.  "  I'm  quite 
certain  of  it.  I  wrote  it  down  on  my  cuff." 
And  pulling  out  his  shirt-cuff,  he  read  off: 
"  Watson,  alias  Lilienthal,  Braybourne,  Long- 
field  Road,  Sydenham." 

'  You  must  have  misunderstood  her,"  sug- 
gested Ambrose. 

"  I'm  quite  certain  that  I  didn't,"  persisted 
PJ.  "  She  just  let  it  slip  out  by  accident  while 
I  was  pumping  her,  and  I  wrote  it  down  at 
once.  Mrs.  Watson  looked  scared  to  death 
when  I  gave  her  the  message." 

"  What  message  ?  " 

"  The  message  that  Miss  Maddison  told  me 
Bertha  Vollenhaupt  would  send." 

*  What  was  it  ?  Can  you  give  me  the  exact 
words  ?  " 

"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Watson,  *  K.  23  has  spoken ; 
what  was  to  be  for  to-night  shall  not  be. 
Bergen-op-Zoom  !  Bergen-op-Zoom  ! '  That's 
the  secret  password,  and  I  tell  you  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Watson  looked  quite  terrified  when  I 
said  it." 
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"  No  wonder  !  Now,  Towzer,  if  a  perfect 
stranger  came  into  your  father's  house  and 
cried  out  to  your  mother,  VK.  has  spoken ; 
what  was  to  be  shall  not  be.  Ta-ra-ra  Boom- 
de-ay  !  ' " 

"  No,  '  Bergen-op-Zoom,'  "  corrected  PJ. 

"  Honestly,  what  would  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  I  should  think  him 
dotty  in  the  filbert,  or  else  clean  off  his  chump," 
confessed  PJ.  reluctantly. 

"  Exactly  !  So  no  wonder  that  the  Watsons 
thought  you  rather  eccentric." 

Mr.  Davenant  stuck  out  his  legs,  and  stared 
into  the  fire. 

"  Now  that  I've  gone  and  played  the  ass,  I 
suppose  that  you  will  be  giving  me  the  chuck, 
and  that  you  will  get  another  Towzer,"  he  said 
gloomily.  "  So  it's  all  over,  and  that's  that, 
and  I've  only  my  own  silly,  blooming  self  to 
thank  for  it." 

"  Cheer  up,  Towzer  !  cheer  up  !  "  cried  Am- 
brose. "  I  have  no  intention  of  parting  with 
my  noisy  little  terrier,  and  of  course  you  can't 
expect  to  succeed  every  time.  By  Jove  !  "  he 
cried  with  sudden  inspiration,  "  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  this  isn't  some  of  Bertha  Vollen- 
haupt's  work.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  impish 
trick  she  would  delight  in.  She  primed  Mamie 
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Schultze,  who  in  her  turn  primed  Miss  Mad- 
dison,  who  passed  it  on  to  you.  That's  it ; 
depend  upon  it." 

PJ.  saw  no  redeeming  point  in  this,  and 
remained  in  gloomy  silence. 

"  Now,  what  did  you  think  of  Sadie  ?  Isn't 
she  a  little  dear  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  go  on  calling  her 
little,"  commented  Mr.  Davenant. 

"  Why,  we  used  to  call  her  *  the  little  Ger- 
man flag  '  with  her  brilliant  red  and  white 
cheeks  and  jet  black  hair  and  eyes." 

"  Her  hair  isn't  black — it's  a  sort  of  reddish 
brown ;  and  she  has  big  grey  eyes,  not  black. 
She's  tall,  and  she  smells  of  violets." 

'  Towzer,  you  must  be  colour-blind." 

"  I  say  that  she's  got  grey  eyes,  and  ripping 
eyes  too,"  asserted  PJ. 

"  And  I  say  that  you're  wrong,  and  that  she 
has  jet  black  eyes,"  maintained  Ambrose. 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot,"  added  PJ.  "  Her  brother 
Curtis  is  coming  round  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Curtis  looks  such  an  awful  scug  that 
Miss  Maddison  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  with 
him,  so  I'm  going  to  trot  him  round  to  some 
shops,  and  turn  him  out  properly.  Curtis,  of 
course,  will  know  where  his  sister  is  hanging 


out/ 
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"  She  hasn't  got  a  brother  Curtis,"  said  Am- 
brose in  perplexity. 

"  I  tell  you  she  has,"  shouted  P.J.  rudely, 
"  and  he  will  be  round  here  to-morrow  morn- 


" 
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"  There  are  no  sons  in  the  Maddison 
family,"  said  Ambrose.  "  There  are  just  the 
two  daughters  —  Sadie,  and  her  married  sister. 
I  can't  think  what  has  come  over  you  this  even- 
ing, Towzer." 

At  that  moment  Evans  came  in  with  the 
letters  of  the  last  delivery.  Ambrose  opened 
and  read  his.  He  suddenly  gave  a  loud  ex- 
clamation, and  shouted,  "  The  infernal  cheek 
of  the  woman  !  Well  !  I  am  blessed  !  Listen, 
Towzer,  to  this  letter,  though  it  isn't  over-com- 
plimentary to  you.  I'll  read  the  signature 
first.  It  is  '  Bertha  Vollenhaupt.'  " 

The  letter  ran  :  — 

"  DEAR  MR.  AMBROSE,  —  This  is  to  thank  you  for  a 
most  amusing  visit  which  I  paid  to  your  flat  this  after- 
noon. I  had,  of  course,  first  ascertained  from  the 
porter  that  you  were  out.  So  I  went  up,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  your  clerk,  a  child  of  fourteen  or 
so,  I  should  imagine.  The  poor  little  boy  did  his  best 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  really  paid  me  some 
very  pretty  compliments.  I  happened  to  be  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  some  two  years  ago,  when  you  were  staying 
with  the  Maddisons,  so  I  borrowed  your  friend  Miss 
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Sadie  Maddison's  name  for  the  afternoon.  I  personally 
think  that  my  favourite  rdle  of  the  American  girl  is 
quite  one  of  the  best  in  my  repertoire,  and  one  which 
does  me  great  credit,  considering  that  I  was  only  a  year 
in  the  United  States.  I  can  still  '  make-up '  fairly 
young,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  your  clerk  suspected 
that  my  hair  was  not  my  own.  I  don't  think  so.  I 
invented  my  friend  Mamie  Schultze  and  my  brother 
Curtis  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  and  I  think 
that  for  improvisations  they  were  rather  good ;  good 
enough,  at  any  rate,  for  your  clerk.  I  had  such  fun 
with  him  ;  he  actually  tried  to  pump  ME.  There  isn't 
one  word  of  truth  in  the  story  of  the  air-raid  maps,  nor 
have  I  anything  to  do  with  the  raids ;  in  fact,  nothing 
that  I  told  the  child  is  true.  I  hit  upon  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  as  our  imaginary  password  because  it  is  the  most 
ridiculous  name  that  I  could  think  of,  and  I  wasn't 
born  there,  but  in  Berlin.  I  do  wonder  if  the  innocent 
child  went  to  see  the  Watsons,  and  what  happened 
there.  I  picked  the  Watsons'  name  by  chance  out 
of  your  telephone  book,  as  there  was  a  pencil  mark 
against  the  number ;  but  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  been  at  Braybourne  and  to  see  the  worthy 
Watsons'  faces  when  your  clerk  fired  off  '  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  '  at  them.  If  Curtis  J.  Maddison  had  ever  existed, 
I  should  not  have  liked  him  to  copy  your  clerk's  dress. 
The  boy  was  wearing  some  deplorably  loud  socks. 
Where  can  the  child  have  bought  them  ?  As  a  little 
souvenir  of  my  visit,  you  will  find  one  of  my  visiting 
cards  in  your  dressing-table  drawer  and  another  on 
your  writing-table.  Thanks  for  the  excellent  tea ;  it 
was  most  welcome. 

"  Hoping  that  it  may  be  very  long  before  we  become 
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personally  acquainted,  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Ambrose, 
very  faithfully  yours, 

"  BERTHA  VOLLENHAUPT. 

"  P.S. — Do  stop  that  misguided  child  from  wearing 
those  terribly  loud  socks  again." 

"  Well !  I  am  jiggered  !  "  cried  Mr.  Dave- 
nant,  who  then  proceeded  to  roll  about  in  his 
chair  until  he  became  quite  helpless  with 
laughter. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  gurgled.  "  I've  been 
made  to  look  fifty  sorts  of  an  ass  all  at  once,  and 
I  sucked  in  the  whole  of  that  silly  tosh  she 
stuffed  me  with,  and  believed  it,  but  it  is  too 
awfully  funny  for  words,"  and  he  rocked  about 
in  a  fresh  burst  of  merriment.  "  Here  am  I, 
going  down  to  see  two  perfect  strangers,  and 
yelling  out  *  Bergen-op-Zoom '  to  them,  though 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  a  silly-sounding 
sort  of  a  word,  and —  Oh  Lord  !  how  priceless ! 
What  must  they  have  thought  of  me  ?  I 
shall  burst  from  laughing  in  a  moment.  Oh  ! 
my  aunt  !  Confound  the  woman,  though ; 
what  does  she  mean  by  pretending  to  take  me 
for  a  kid,  and  calling  my  socks  loud  ?  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Ambrose,  are  these  loud  socks  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Ambrose  diplomatically,  "  they 
are  very  ornamental.  I  don't  know  that  I 
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should  quite  have  chosen  them  for  myself," 
and  he  passed  into  his  bedroom,  returning 
with  a  card  neatly  engraved  *  Bertha  Vollen- 
haupt,'  and  picked  up  a  second  similar  one 
from  his  writing-table. 

"  She  must  have  slipped  those  in  whilst  I 
was  ringing  for  the  lift,"  spluttered  P.J.,  hys- 
terical with  laughter. 

"  That  woman  certainly  has  got  the  cheek  of 
the  devil.  I  am  bound  to  say,  friend  Towzer, 
that  you  take  your  set-back  in  the  most  sport- 
ing fashion,"  said  Ambrose.  "  I  daresay  that 
you  will  find  some  opportunity  for  retrieving 
your  reputation  when  we  go  to  Easthampton 


to-morrow." 


"  I  know  that  I  have  been  made  an  awful 
fool  of,"  acknowledged  P.J.,  "  but  I  can't  help 
laughing  all  the  same.  What  must  the  Watsons 
think  of  me  yelling  out  all  that  tosh  to  them  ! 
It's  my  own  fault  for  trying  to  swank  ;  but 
that  woman  must  be  either  blind  or  dotty  if 
she  really  took  me  for  a  kid,  and  what  the  devil 
does  she  mean  by  calling  these  neat  socks 
loud  ?  " 
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IN  KENT 

"  T  HOPE  that  your  night's  rest  wasn't  inter- 
J_  fered  with,  Towzer,  by  any  recollections 
of  Bertha  Vollenhaupt's  practical  joke,"  ob- 
served Ambrose  when  his  young  friend  made 
his  appearance  in  Mount  Street  next  morning. 
"  Rather  not,"  grinned  Mr.  Davenant.  "  I 
know  that  I  made  a  blooming  ass  of  myself, 
but  you  needn't  rub  it  in,  Mr.  Ambrose ;  and 
I  got  so  bucked  when  I  got  your  'phone  about 
wearing  my  own  clothes  that  I  have  forgotten 
all  about  yesterday.  You  know  that  you 
wouldn't  like  being  dressed  like  a  little  tick 
yourself.  Duty,  though,  duty  ;  I  suppose  a 
Secret  Service  man  oughtn't  to  grouse  about 
the  disguises  he  has  to  wear." 

"  Quite  so,  my  philosopher.  Now  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  chance  of  retrieving  your 
laurels.  We  go  down  to  Easthampton  in  my 
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car  this  afternoon,  and  we  shall  stay  at  the 
Cinque  Ports  Hotel.  Easthampton  is  the  im- 
portant place  at  present  as  regards  cross- 
Channel  traffic,  and  our  friends  the  enemy 
thoroughly  realize  that  fact.  An  elaborate 
system  of  espionage  has  been  organized  there, 
and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  stopping  that  espion- 
age that  we  are  going  to  enjoy  the  sea  air  at 
Easthampton.  Do  you  follow  me  so  far  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  The  steamers  from  East- 
hampton are  all  transports  now,  and  you  want 
to  stop  information  being  given  about  them." 

"  That  is  it.  There  are  three  people  we 
have  our  eye  on,  and  I  want  you  to  use  your 
powers  of  observation.  I  shall  tell  you  noth- 
ing at  present.  Notice  all  you  can,  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  It  will  be  useful  train- 
ing for  you,  and  to-morrow  night  you  shall 
give  me  your  views  on  the  subject  of  the  enemy 
agents  at  Easthampton." 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  I  shall  spot  anything 
at  all.  Isn't  Easthampton  rather  a  smart  sort 
of  a  place,  Mr.  Ambrose?  because  I've  only 
got  one  decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  no  proper 
evening  things  at  all." 

"  That  is  easily  remedied.  My  young 
brother  Harold  is,  I  should  think,  no  taller 
than  you,  though  much  broader.  There  is  a 
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whole  wardrobe  full  of  his  things  in  my 
bedroom,  and  poor  Harold  certainly  does  not 
require  them  at  present  in  France.  Help 
yourself  to  what  you  want.  At  any  rate,  you 
won't  be  able  to  complain  of  your  borrowed 
clothes  pinching  you,  as  you  did  at  Bremhill." 

Ambrose  and  PJ.  on  arriving  at  Easthamp- 
ton  had  tea  in  the  hotel  lounge.  Near  them 
two  ladies  were  conversing  in  French  :  the 
elder  one  plain  and  ordinary  looking,  the 
younger  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  She  had  a 
dazzling  complexion,  with  very  regular  classical 
features,  set  off  by  a  pair  of  flashing  dark 
eyes,  and  Mr.  Davenant  was  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  extreme  attraction  towards  this  radiant 
being.  One  of  the  little  elementary  courte- 
sies of  hotel  life  sufficed  as  an  introduction, 
and  P.J.,  to  his  intense  delight,  found  himself 
seated  opposite  the  beautiful  foreigner.  The 
ladies  were  Belgian  refugees  from  Liege,  the 
elder  one  being  a  Mme  Gerard,  the  younger, 
Mile  Marie  du  Chat  el.  As  P.J.'s  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  languages  was  unfortunately 
limited  to  German,  his  second  mother-tongue, 
the  conversation  took  place  in  English,  which 
the  elder  lady  spoke  perfectly,  the  younger  one 
haltingly  in  the  most  attractively  broken  fashion. 

Mr.  Davenant,  when  he  had  arranged  his 
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tie,  surveyed  himself  with  much  satisfaction 
in  his  dressing-glass,  arrayed  in  the  absent  Mr. 
Harold  Ambrose's  borrowed  dinner-jacket. 

"  A  dinner-jacket  makes  all  the  difference 
in  a  chap's  appearance,"  he  reflected.  "  I 
really  must  get  one  out  of  dad.  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  Mile  du  Chatel  would  speak  to  me  if 
I  had  on  those  silly  Etons." 

It  was  a  warm  still  night,  with  a  glorious 
moon,  and  after  dinner  Mile  du  Chatel  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  a  stroll  in  the  moonlight, 
if  only  she  could  find  an  escort.  Here  was 
P.J.'s  opportunity.  Having  obtained  Mme 
Gerard's  permission,  and  fetched  the  neces- 
sary wraps,  he  found  himself  walking  alone 
with  this  radiant  Belgian,  hardly  able  to  take 
in  this  piece  of  good  fortune. 

"  I  only  wish  I  knew  what  the  deuce  one 
talks  about  to  grown-up  girls,"  he  reflected 
to  himself.  "  One  can't  spin  her  the  silly 
tosh  one  talks  to  one's  partners  at  dances.  A 
chap  is  so  handicapped  who  has  had  no 
experience.  Never  mind,  I've  got  on  a 
dinner-jacket." 

Mile  du  Chatel  led  the  way  to  a  glass-en- 
closed shelter,  where  they  sat  down. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  moon  on  the  sea  !  " 
she  said. 
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Almost  involuntarily  P.J.  blurted  out,  "  Not 
half  as  beautiful  as  you  are.  I  think  you  are 
the  most  beautiful  person  I  have  ever  seen." 

Half  afraid  of  his  own  temerity,  he  paused, 
whilst  the  lovely  Marie  shot  him  a  glance  from 
her  flashing  eyes. 

"  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  one  thing,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  officier  de  marine,  naval  officer,  no  ? 
No  naval  officer  is  timide,  and  you,  ma  foi, 
you  are  not  timide.  You  are  meedsheepman, 
or  perhaps  already  lieutenant,  not  ?  In  Bel- 
gium, helas  !  we  have  no  marine,  and  no  naval 
officers,  but  I  adore  them,  especially  the  Eng- 
lish ones." 

P.J.  protested  that  he  was  not  a  naval  officer. 

"  Of  course ;  I  understand.  You  must 
deny  it,  and  you  are  quite  right.  But  I  will 
tell  you.  When  you  came  into  the  hotel  this 
afternoon,  I  said  to  ma  tante,  see  that  young 
man  ;  I  am  sure  he  is  aspirant  de  marine,  what 
you  call  meedsheepman,  or  perhaps  lieutenant, 
though  he  is  in  plain  clothes." 

Mr.  Davenant  flushed  with  gratification, 
and  felt  at  least  four  inches  taller.  Fancy  an 
unfledged  schoolboy  of  sixteen  being  mistaken 
for  a  naval  lieutenant !  He  felt  his  hairless  chin, 
almost  expecting  that  in  view  of  the  obvious 
demands  of  the  situation  a  strong  beard  would 
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have  sprouted.  All  the  same,  he  was  unable 
to  conceal  from  himself  a  certain  amount  of 
embarrassment.  "  I  do  wish  I  knew  what  to 
do  and  what  to  say,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"  I'd  better  tell  her  again  how  pretty  she  is ; 
that  can't  do  any  harm,"  and  he  proceeded  to 
do  so. 

"  Tell  me,  what  is  your  name,  your  petit 
nom  ?  "  whispered  Marie. 

"  They  call  me  P.J.,  but  my  real  name  is 
Jack." 

"  Ah  !  Jack  !  J'adore  cela,  c'est  bien  Anglais. 
Now,  Jack,  tell  me  which  is  your  ship,  and 
where  she  is  now.  Tell  me  if  you  are  all  alone, 
which  must  be  so  triste,  or  if  there  are  many 
other  ships  there.  Then  you  and  the  other 
meedsheepsmans  can  have  good  times  and  fun. 
Is  your  ship  up  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  how  many 
other  ships  are  there  ?  If  I  do  not  know,  how 
can  I  write  you  a  letter,  Jack  ?  Tell  Marie 
everything,  Jack,"  and  the  fascinating  Mile 
de  Chatel  took  Mr.  Davenant's  hand  and 
stroked  it. 

'  We  seem  to  be  getting  along  like  a  house 
on  fire,"  thought  P.J.,  "  but  it's  all  her  doing, 
not  mine.  How  the  dickens  ought  I  to  play  up 
to  her  ?  " 

"  Now  please  tell  Marie,  who  is  so  fond  of 
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sailor  people,  and  she  will  write  you,  oh  !  such 
nice  letters,  but  she  must  know  first  where  to. 
Are  you  perhaps  in  torpedo  destroyer  or  in 
submarine  ?  Marie  loves  the  brave  Allies  of 
Belgium,  and  wants  to  hear  everything — where 
you  are,  how  many  ships,  how  you  keep  out 
those  horrid  German  torpedoes,  enfin  every- 
thing. Perhaps  Marie  not  see  Jack  again  for 
so  long  time,  but  she  will  not  forget  him.  Of 
course  you  are  ordered  to  tell  nothing  about 
your  ship,  but  you  can  tell  Marie,"  and  she 
again  patted  his  hand. 

PJ.  for  the  second  time  asserted  emphatically 
that  he  was  not  a  naval  officer,  and  disclaimed 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  Navy,  where- 
upon Mile  du  Chatel  suddenly  discovered 
that  she  felt  chilly  and  must  return  to  her 
aunt.  As  they  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  PJ. 
felt  quite  elated,  and  immensely  pleased  with 
himself.  "  For  a  fellow  who  has  never  tried 
this  sort  of  thing  before,  I  really  think  I  did 
uncommonly  well,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"  Lots  of  chaps  of  my  age  would  have  remained 
like  stuck  pigs,  without  saying  a  word.  It  was 
the  dinner-jacket  and  the  stick-up  collar  that 
did  it." 

In  the  hotel  lounge  he  boldly  followed  his 
charmer  to  a  corner  where  Mme  Gerard  was 
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conversing  with  a  middle-aged  man  dressed 
as  a  clergyman. 

"  This  is  the  Abbe  Vanloo,  the  cure  of  Meirel- 
beke,  near  Ghent,"  said  Mme  Gerard,  intro- 
ducing PJ.  "  M.  1'Abbe  devotes  his  whole 
life  to  helping  our  poor  Belgian  refugees.  A 
kind  English  lady  has  lent  her  house  and  serv- 
ants to  M.  1'Abbe,  and  you  should  see  the 
serre,  the  greenhouse.  It  is  wonderful,  for 
the  Abb6,  like  most  Belgians,  loves  flowers, 
and  is  a  great  gardener  himself." 

PJ.,  in  order  to  increase  the  good  effect  he 
flattered  himself  he  had  produced  4:he  night 
before,  decided  next  morning  that  he  would 
array  himself  in  a  particularly  smart  brown 
suit  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  ward- 
robe of  the  absent  Harold  Ambrose.  Though 
rather  capacious  for  him,  it  looked  very  grown- 
up, particularly  when  supplemented  by  neat 
brown  shoes  and  brown  silk  socks,  borrowed 
from  the  same  convenient  source  of  supply. 
"  Yes,  quite  the  nut,  I  think ! "  remarked 
Mr.  Davenant  approvingly,  as  he  surveyed 
himself. 

Ambrose  had  warned  him  at  breakfast  that 
he  must  look  after  himself  for  that  day.  So, 
finding  that  the  Belgian  ladies  were  going 

up  to  Clermont,  the  house  lent  to  the  Abbe 

15 
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Vanloo,  P.J.  volunteered  to  carry  their  impedi- 
menta there. 

"  We  love  dear,  hospitable  England,"  said 
Mme  Gerard,  "  but  we  do  not  love  the  currents 
of  air  there  are  everywhere  in  England,  so  we 
take  our  needlework  up  every  day  to  the 
serre,  the  greenhouse  of  Clermont,  where  it  is 


warm." 


Encouraged  by  a  bright  glance  which  Marie 
shot  at  him  from  her  sparkling  eye,  P.J.  trudged 
cheerfully  up  the  hill,  loaded  with  feminine 
belongings. 

Clermont  was  a  modest  enough  building, 
but  the  large  conservatory  attached  to  it  fully 
merited  the  praise  Mme  Gerard  had  lavished 
upon  it.  Never  had  P.J.  seen  so  gorgeous  a 
display  of  spring  flowers — daffodils,  hyacinths, 
and  tulips  blossomed  in  endless  variety,  all  of 
them  in  pots  with  a  name-label  attached. 

"  Not  only  is  the  Abbe  Vanloo  a  great  gar- 
dener, but  he  is  so  clever  at  arrangements  of 
colour,  what  we  call  gamme  des  couleurs"  ex- 
plained Mme  Gerard.  "  Every  day  these 
flowers  are  differently  arranged." 

The  conservatory  was  furnished  with  chairs 
and  tables,  and  a  neat  and  most  demure-look- 
ing parlour-maid,  in  frilled  cap  and  apron, 
helped  the  ladies  to  unpack  their  work-things. 
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Once  or  twice  P.J.  caught  the  demure  parlour- 
maid (whose  name  "  Ruth  "  was  pronounced 
by  the  Belgian  ladies  as  "  Roos  ")  looking  at 
him  very  intently.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Davenant  attributed  this  attention  to  the 
smart  brown  suit  and  other  borrowed  plumage 
which  he  was  wearing. 

"  We  are  so  fond  of  Easthampton,"  said  Mile 
du  Chatel.  "Ma  tante  and  I  have  picnic  teas 
on  the  Downs  very  often.  We  love  the  beauti- 
ful air  there,  and  the  wonderful  views,  and  we 
know  that  over  yonder  lies  our  dear  Belgium. 
No,"  she  continued,  in  response  to  an  appealing 
glance  from  P.J., "  we  must  be  alone  then.  We 
talk  of  our  poor  Belgium,  and  of  our  loved  ones 
there." 

Mr.  Davenant,  finding  no  further  excuse  to 
linger,  took  his  departure,  and  after  luncheon, 
not  wishing  to  thrust  his  company  again  on  the 
Belgian  ladies,  he  went  for  a  solitary  walk  on 
the  "  Denes,"  one  of  the  great  features  of 
Easthampton.  Here,  on  a  long  stretch  of  de- 
serted pathway  high  above  the  sea,  he  became 
suddenly  overcome  by  one  of  his  peculiar  fits 
of  sleepiness.  There  was  but  one  solitary 
bench  along  the  whole  path,  but  when  seated 
on  this  he  found  the  fresh  sea  breeze  disagree- 
ably keen.  The  cliff  behind  the  bench  was 
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thickly  planted  with  euonymus,  sea-buckthorn, 
and  other  sea-loving  shrubs,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  find  amongst  these  shrubs 
that  shelter  which  the  seat  did  not  afford.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  immediately  be- 
hind the  bench,  a  grassy  nook  completely  shel- 
tered by  shrubs  from  the  biting  wind.  Here 
he  stretched  himself  out,  and  was  just  begin- 
ning to  doze,  when  he  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, and  with  a  thrill  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  his  charmer.  The  ladies  sat  down  on 
the  bench,  and  the  sea  breeze  brought  every 
word  that  they  uttered  quite  distinctly  to  his 
ears.  He  struggled  with  his  drowsiness,  un- 
certain whether  he  ought  not  to  warn  them  of 
his  presence.  As,  however,  he  could  only  under- 
stand one  word  in  ten  of  the  French,  he  decided 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  was  just  dropping 
off  to  sleep,  when  he  sat  up,  intensely  awake,  for 
the  language  had  suddenly  changed  from  French 
to  one  with  which  he  was  far  more  familiar. 

"  It  is  quite  safe,  Elsa,"  said  Marie  in  Ger- 
man. "  There  is  not  a  soul  in  sight,  and  I  am 
sick  of  talking  this  hateful  French.  Besides,  it 
is  so  much  more  convenient." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  it  is  safe,"  answered  the  elder 
lady.  "  Tell  me,  what  do  you  make  of  those 
people  at  our  hotel,  Hedwig  ? >J 
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"  The  man  I  distrust ;  I  cannot  say  why, 
but  I  can  always  smell  the  police.  That  man, 
I  am  sure,  is  of  the  police.  The  boy  is  a  fool, 
not  worth  troubling  about."  (Poor  P.J. !  His 
budding  romance  crumbled  to  powder.)  "  I 
took  him  at  first  for  a  See  Kadett,  a  mid- 
shipman, for  these  absurd  islanders  send 
mere  children  to  sea  in  their  ships,  but  he 
is  nothing  at  all,  and  knows  nothing  ;  just  a 
brainless  English  boy." 

*  We  have  a  message  to  send  again  to-day, 
and  must  go  up  on  those  detestable  hills  and 
catch  colds  and  Rheumatismus .  Ach  !  when  I 
leave  this  hateful  country,  never  again  shall  I 
sit  in  the  open  air,  except  perhaps  in  a  garden 
in  Berlin,  with  a  glass  of  good  beer  before  me." 

'  We  cannot  complain,  Elsa.  Here  in  this 
dull  place  we  have  first  a  Blumen-Austellung 
(a  flower  show),  and  then  a  Gefliigel-Austel- 
lung  (a  poultry  show)." 

"  That  is  witty  !  Yes,  the  good  Abbe  gives 
us  a  flower  show,  and  then  the  kind  Miiller 
provides  us  with  a  poultry  show.  What  a 
pretty  Volkslied  that  is,  Kommt  ein  Voglein 
geflogen  (A  bird  comes  flying).  I,  too,  can  be 
witty." 

"No,  it  should  be  Geht  ein  Voglein  geflogen 
(A  bird  goes  flying),"  and  they  both  laughed. 
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"  At  four  o'clock  we  must  go  up  to  those  hills 
with  that  cursed  pony  who  always  frightens 
me  to  death,  and  the  kind  Miiller  will  give  us 


our  tea.': 


'  Yes,  the  kind  Miiller  will  give  us  our 
tea,"  and  they  both  laughed  again.  "  Come, 
Hedwig,  we  must  put  on  warmer  clothes  for 
our  picnic." 

And  they  walked  off,  leaving  Mr.  Davenant 
a  prey  to  mingled  emotions. 

"  What  awful  humbugs  women  seem  to  be," 
he  reflected,  "  and  they  called  each  other  Hed- 
wig and  Elsa.  What  did  they  mean  by  jaw- 
ing about  flower  shows  and  poultry  shows  ? 
Flower  shows  !  Oh  ! "  as  a  light  broke  in  on 
him,  " . . .  but  where  do  poultry  shows  come  in  ? 
And  why  does  *  a  bird  go  flying  '  ?  Oh  !  I 
wonder  !  "  and  he  gave  a  little  whistle  of  two 
notes  with  an  interval  of  a  major  third  between 
them.  "  It's  worth  trying,  anyhow.  But  who 
is  Miiller  ?  " 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  wind,  PJ.  sat  on  the 
bench  for  a  while  and  reflected.  Then  he  made 
his  way  to  Clermont,  having  first  carefully 
tucked  away  into  his  pocket  the  brown  silk 
handkerchief  which  gave  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  "  all-brown  "  suit  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  absent  Harold  Ambrose. 
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At  Clermont  he  explained  to  Ruth,  the 
demure  parlour-maid,  that  he  must  have  left 
his  handkerchief  in  the  house.  He  thought 
that  the  parlour-maid  eyed  him  suspiciously  as 
she  preceded  him  into  the  conservatory,  where 
he  again  admired  the  splendid  display  of  colour 
from  the  hundreds  of  spring  bulbs. 

"  Father  Vanloo  takes  the  greatest  care  of  his 
flowers,  sir,"  said  the  quiet  Ruth,  "  and  he  is 
always  shifting  them  about  to  get  new  colour 
effects." 

Mr.  Davenant  examined  the  first  row  with 
the  greatest  care,  reading  all  their  labels.  After 
a  while  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  gave  a 
little  whistle,  and  pulled  his  brown  silk  hand- 
kerchief out  from  its  hiding-place. 

"  By  George  !  I've  found  my  handkerchief," 
he  cried.  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  hire 
a  bicycle  ?  " 

The  parlour-maid  gave  him  the  information, 
still,  as  he  thought,  looking  at  him  very  sus- 
piciously. At  the  cycle  depot  he  examined  a 
plan  of  Easthampton  with  great  care,  and  noted 
that  it  was  a  quarter  to  four. 

Finding  the  streets  of  the  Upper  Town  in- 
conveniently steep  for  cycling,  he  pushed  his 
machine  leisurely  up  the  hill,  after  giving  a 
glance  at  the  clock  of  a  church  tower. 
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From  a  side  street  a  shabby  little  pony-car- 
riage drawn  by  a  prodigiously  fat  pony  emerged, 
and  turned  into  the  hilly  street  he  was  following. 
The  shabby  trap  contained  the  two  "  Belgian  " 
ladies,  his  charmer  Marie  holding  the  reins. 
The  little  carriage  turned  in  at  some  open 
gates,  and  P.J.  accelerated  his  progress.  He 
arrived  before  a  large  yard,  the  gates  of  which 
were  inscribed,  "J.  Miller,  Baker  and  Con- 
fectioner." Immediately  opposite  the  gates 
was  a  small  stationer's  shop.  Mr.  Davenant 
propped  his  bicycle  against  the  wall,  entered 
the  shop,  and  demanded  some  picture  post 
cards  of  Easthampton.  The  proprietress  of 
the  shop  was  an  elderly  and  extremely  garru- 
lous lady,  quite  willing  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion. 

In  response  to  P.J.'s  question  as  to  who 
owned  the  yard  opposite,  she  said,  "  You  may 
well  ask  that.  A  German  he  is,  or  was,  with 
a  bakery  in  the  Lower  Town.  Miiller  he  was 
till  the  war  broke  out.  Now  he  calls  himself 
Miller,  and  is  naturalized.  They  tell  me  the 
law  can't  touch  him  now.  Oh,  if  I  had  my 
way  with  those  Germans,  into  prison  they'd 
all  go,  every  one  of  them  !  " 

P.J.  had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  yard 
through  the  shop  windows  during  the  old  lady's 
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harangue.  He  had  noted  a  short,  thickset 
man  carrying  out  a  flat  wicker  tea-basket, 
which  he  placed  in  the  little  carriage.  The 
ladies  then  drove  off,  the  fat  pony  breasting 
the  hill  in  the  most  deliberate  fashion.  Mr. 
Davenant,  after  paying  for  his  cards,  strolled 
into  the  yard  opposite,  which  he  found  empty. 
Everything  in  it  seemed  to  interest  him  ;  even 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  buildings.  He  returned  to  the  stationer's 
shop. 

"  Three  more  post  cards,  please.  Does  that 
Mr.  Miller  keep  fowls  by  any  chance  ?  "  he 
asked  casually. 

"  No,  thank  Heaven  for  small  mercies,  he 
does  not.  We're  spared  the  noise  of  that  at 
any  rate,  though  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a 
great  pigeon-fancier,"  answered  the  garrulous 
old  lady. 

"  Ah  !  jolly  nice  birds,  pigeons,"  observed 
Mr.  Davenant. 

He  then  mounted  his  bicycle,  and  the  pony- 
carriage  being  quite  out  of  sight,  he  propelled 
his  machine  uphill  at  a  rate  which  did  great 
credit  to  the  muscles  of  his  calves.  Near  the 
crest  of  the  hill  he  saw  the  pony-carriage  in 
front  of  him,  and  a  little  way  down  the  oppo- 
site slope  he  alighted,  led  his  bicycle  into  a 
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convenient  place  amongst  the  gorse  bushes, 
and  stretched  himself  out  on  the  turf  with 
great  content.  He  had  an  extended  and  un- 
interrupted view  over  the  country  inland,  and 
apparently  derived  great  pleasure  from  watch- 
ing the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  clouds, 
for  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  them. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  with  a  grin,  "  So  it  was 
right  after  all.  I  think  that's  one  point  up 
for  Stonebridge  against  Charterhouse.  Good 
old  Stonebridge ! "  and,  mounting  his  bicycle, 
he  coasted  down  into  Easthampton  in  tearing 
spirits,  missing  one  or  two  appalling  collisions 
by  a  mere  hairbreadth,  with  unabated  light- 
ness of  heart. 

"  Now,  Towzer,  have  you  formed  any  idea 
yet  as  to  whom  we  are  after  ?  "  asked  Ambrose 
in  his  private  sitting-room  that  evening. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  at  a  rough  guess  I  should 
say  Elsa  and  Hedwig,  who  are  no  more  Belgian 
than  I  am.  The  Abb6  Vanloo  seems  rather 
a  fishy  sort  of  chap,  too." 

"  Good  boy,  indeed  !  But  how  the  dickens 
did  you  tumble  to  their  real  names  ?  I  never 
told  you  that." 

"  Oh  !  just  the  usual  way  one  picks  up  little 
things.  I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Am- 
brose. I  went  for  a  walk  with  Marie,  or  Hed- 
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wig,  last  night,  and  she  tried  to  pump  me  about 
the  Navy.  It  was  awfully  thick  of  me  ;  I 
never  tumbled  to  it  at  the  time,  but  I  see  now. 
I  had  on  your  brother's  dinner-jacket,  and  I 
rather  think  she  must  have  taken  me  for  a 
naval  lieutenant,"  and  Mr.  Davenant  drew 
himself  Up  a  little. 

"  Oh  !  She  tried  that  game  on  with  you, 
too,  did  she  ?  That  is  what  first  put  us  on 
her  track.  A  fortnight  ago  she  tried  to  pump 
a  midshipman,  and  he  reported  it  next  day  to 
the  principal  naval  officer  here.  He  was  a 
very  intelligent  snottie,"  added  Ambrose  re- 
flectively. 

P.J.  grinned.  "  One  point  to  you,  Mr.  Am- 
brose." 

"  The  women's  real  names  are  Hedwig 
Schmidt  and  Elsa  Vieweg.  Hedwig  had  lived 
for  some  years  in  France,  but  escaped  here 
with  a  Belgian  passport  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  That,  of  course,  we  have  only  just  ascer- 
tained. Now,  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
Abbe*  Vanloo,  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  is  a 
man  called  Otto  Eberling,  from  Vechelde,  near 
Brunswick." 

'  Where  our  sausages  came  from,"  inter- 
rupted P.J. 

"  If  I  am  right,  Eberling  has  done  two  terms 
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of  penal  servitude  in  Germany.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  we  think  that  the  real  Abbe*  Vanloo 
was  murdered  near  Maidstone  on  i8th  January. 
The  local  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  assures  me 
that  this  man's  papers — what  are  called  his 
Littera  patentes  and  his  Cekbret — are  in  perfect 
order,  but  my  theory  is  that  he  murdered  the 
Abb6  Vanloo  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
these  very  papers,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Ghent's 
personal  recommendation,  by  the  help  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  masquerade  as  a  Belgian 
priest.  We  shall  know  definitely  to-morrow,  for, 
with  some  trouble,  I  have  unearthed  a  Belgian 
refugee  from  this  very  village  of  Meirelbeke. 
Our  man  leaves  Easthampton  every  morning 
by  the  8.31  train  for  Ashford,  returning  here 
in  the  evening.  He  does  genuinely  visit  all 
the  Belgian  refugees  in  the  various  Kentish 
towns.  As  he  comes  from  Vechelde,  where 
Low  German  is  spoken,  he  can  make  shift  with 
Flemish,  for  the  two  dialects  are  almost  identi- 
cal, and  he  speaks  French  and  English  per- 
fectly. I  shall  take  my  man  from  Meirelbeke 
to  the  station  to-morrow  at  8.30,  and  of  course, 
as  he  knows  his  parish  priest  by  sight,  he  will 
tell  me  in  a  moment  whether  our  clerical  friend 
is  the  real  Abb6  Vanloo  or  not.  Now  pay 
attention,  Towzer.  As  our  sham  padre  is  con- 
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stantly  travelling  about,  he  meets  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  can  get  information  from  them ; 
but  how  does  he  pass  that  information  on  to 
those  two  women  downstairs,  and  how  do  they 
in  their  turn  send  it  on  ?  That  is  what  we 
have  to  find  out." 

"  I  see,"  said  PJ. 

"  You  have  been  up  to  Clermont,  I  think. 
Did  you  notice  the  parlour-maid  ?  " 

Mr.  Davenant  nodded. 

"  I  furnished  that  parlour- maid.  She  is 
really  Miss  Whitbread,  one  of  our  most  skilful 
lady  assistants.  Miss  Whitbread  has  searched 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  that  house,  and  has 
discovered  nothing.  I  believe  that  she  has 
actually  unpotted  most  of  the  plants  in  the 
conservatory.  Those  women  downstairs  re- 
ceive no  letters  whatever.  We  take  care  of 
that.  They  sometimes  don't  see  the  Abbe* 
for  days  together,  and  still  the  information  is 
transmitted  abroad.  Miss  Whitbread  has  a 
curious  idea  that  the  conservatory  is  connected 
with  it  in  some  way.  How  the  dickens  is  it 
done  ?  " 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Davenant.  "  If  you 
don't  mind,  I'm  so  awfully  sleepy  that  I  can't 
keep  awake.  Good-night." 

"  Come  out  into  the  fresh  air,  Towzer,"  said 
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Ambrose  next  morning.  "  In  the  first  place, 
M.  Kraft,  the  refugee  from  Meirelbeke,  de- 
clares that  our  man  is  not  the  Abbe  Vanloo, 
or  anything  like  him.  In  the  second  place,  as 
Miss  Whitbread  tells  me  that  the  *  Belgian  ' 
ladies  always  leave  Clermont  at  12,  we  might 
stroll  up  there  at  12.15." 

At  12.30  Ambrose  rang  the  bell  at  Cler- 
mont, and  as  soon  as  he  was  inside  he  intro- 
duced P.J.  to  Miss  Whitbread. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Davenant,  particularly  as  I  rather  think 
that  you  must  be  the  one  and  only  '  Towzer.'  " 

"  I  suppose  I  am,  Miss  Whitbread ;  but  isn't 
it  a  horrid  name  to  call  me  ?  " 

"  I  owe  you  an  apology,  too,  Mr.  Davenant," 
continued  Miss  Whitbread. 

"  You  mean  that  seeing  me  with  those  people 
you  took  me  for  one  of  their  crowd  ?  " 

"  I  knew  that  they  had  an  English-speaking 
person — not  an  Englishman,  mind — working 
with  them,  so  when  I  saw  you  deliberately 
pull  your  handkerchief  out  of  your  pocket, 
after  you  had  pretended  to  lose  it,  I  grew  a 
little  suspicious." 

"  Oh  !  you  spotted  that  then,"  said  the  crest- 
fallen Davenant.  "  I  thought  that  I  had  done 
it  so  awfully  neatly." 
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"  When  you  know  Miss  Whitbread  better, 
Towzer,  you  will  find  that  there  are  very  few 
things  she  does  not  spot.  Have  you  arrived 
at  any  conclusions  yet,  Miss  Whitbread,  about 
this  affair  ?  " 

"  None,  except  that  the  information  is  not 
given  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  or  by 
telephone." 

"  And  you  still  have  an  idea  that  this  con- 
servatory is  connected  with  it  in  some  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can't  tell  you  why ;  police  instinct, 
perhaps." 

P.J.  here  broke  in  on  their  conversation. 
"  How  jolly  pretty  those  flowers  are  !  I  should 
so  like  to  copy  their  names  for  dad,  but  I 
haven't  got  any  paper  or  pencil.  Mr.  Ambrose, 
would  you  be  awfully  kind  and  write  them 
down  for  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  Miss  Whitbread  and  I  are 
discussing  a  very  serious  matter." 

"  I  know,  but  it  won't  take  a  minute  ;   and 

I  might  forget.    Dad  is  so  frightfully  keen  on 
flowers." 

'  Very  well,  then,"  said  Ambrose  shortly ; 
and  as  P.J.  read  the  names  of  the  bulbs  off 
the  labels,  he  wrote  them  in  his  notebook : 

II  Lucifer,  Innocence,  Ornatus,  Nelly,  Lucifer, 
Empress,    Albicans,    Vesuvius,    Empress,    Sir 
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Watkin,  Cottage-Maid,  Henry  Irving,  Albicans, 
Toreador,  Henry  Irving,  Albicans,  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  Toreador,  Ornatus,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Ornatus, 
Rosamundi,  Rosamundi,  Ornatus,  White  Lady, 
Flora  Wilson,  Isis,  Vesuvius,  Empress,  Albi- 
cans, Mrs.  Langtry." 

"  A  rather  unnecessary  performance,  Tow- 
zer,  I  think,"  said  Ambrose  irritably.  "  Now, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  my  talk 
with  Miss  Whitbread." 

"  I'm  frightfully  sorry,  but  you  might  just 
try  to  take  the  first  letter  of  each.  Double 
names  don't  count ;  you  only  take  the  first 
letter :  C  for  *  Cottage-Maid,1  H  for  f  Henry 
Irving.'  I  think  that  it  will  interest  you 
rather." 

Ambrose  began  :  "  L,  I,  O,  N,"  and  little 
Miss  Whitbread  clapped  her  hands.  "  Oh ! 
a  very,  very  neat  bit  of  work  indeed  !  How- 
ever did  you  get  hold  of  it,  Mr.  Davenant  ? 
How  does  it  go  on,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  L,  I,  O,  N,  L,  E,  A,  V,  E,  S,  C,  H,  A,  T, 
H,  A,  M,  T,  O,  M,  O,  R,  R,  O,  W,  F,  I,  V,  E, 
A,  M. — '  Lion  leaves  Chatham  to-morrow, 
five  a.m. ! '  Towzer,  my  humblest  apologies. 
What  in  the  name  of  fortune  made  you  think 
of  the  labels  on  these  flower-pots  ?  Our  very 
best  trained  man  couldn't  have  done  better. 
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My  heartiest  congratulations,  and  my  most 
sincere  apologies  for  snubbing  you  just  now." 

"  It  was  a  pure  fluke,  and  it's  rather  a  long 
story ; "  and  Mr.  Davenant  recounted  the 
episode  of  the  previous  day  on  the  Denes. 
!<  So  when  they  began  jawing  about  flower 
shows,  and — something  else,  I  thought  Pd 
have  another  look  at  this  conservatory,  so  I 
pretended  to  have  lost  my  rag — my  handker- 
chief." 

"  And  you  found  it  very  clumsily,  Mr. 
Davenant,"  interrupted  Miss  Whitbread ; 
"  you  must  really  learn  to  manage  these  little 
details  more  neatly." 

"  As  every  one  had  been  jawing  about  the 
wonderful  colour  arrangement,  it  struck  me  as 
rather  rum  that  a  pink  and  a  scarlet  and  a 
sort  of  magenta  tulip  had  been  put  side  by  side 
three  times,  because  they  were  so  awfully  ugly 
together.  I  just  looked  at  the  labels  without 
suspecting  anything,  and  they  were  '  Thomas 
Moore/  *  Belle  Alliance/  and  *  Duchess  of 
Parma.'  Then  it  came  on  me  all  in  a  moment : 
'  T.B.D.'— '  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  '—and  I 
just  read  off  all  the  labels  in  the  front  row 
of  plants  as  easily  as  reading  a  book.  Yester- 
day's message  was  '  Five  T.B.D.'s  off  Beachy 

Head,  four  T.B.D.'s  at  Deal,  eight  T.B.D.'s 

16 
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off  Dover/  I  shouldn't  have  noticed  anything 
except  for  those  ugly  pinks  and  magentas 
and  scarlets.  To-day,  of  course,  the  plants 
are  differently  arranged,  and  it's  a  different 
message." 

"  That  is  exceedingly  intelligent  of  you, 
Mr.  Davenant,"  said  Miss  Whitbread. 

"  Please  don't  say  any  more,  Miss  Whit- 
bread,  or  I  shan't  be  able  to  get  my  hat  on 
again,"  grinned  P.J. 

"  You  don't  strike  me,  somehow,  as  being 
liable  to  swollen  head.  You  notice,  Mr.  Am- 
brose, that  the  message  is  in  English,"  went  on 
Miss  Whitbread.  "  Doesn't  that  confirm  my 
suspicions  about  their  having  an  English- 
speaking  person  working  for  them  ?  I  am  glad 
that  she  is  to  be  interned." 

"  We  have  only  solved  half  the  puzzle  as 
yet,"  remarked  Ambrose.  "  How  do  those 
women  send  on  their  information  ?  Have  you 
got  any  theories  about  that  too,  Towzer  ?  " 

Mr.  Davenant  sat  down  in  a  chair,  stuck  his 
legs  out  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  gazed 
up  at  the  roof  of  the  conservatory.  Then  he 
began  to  whistle  softly  the  first  eight  bars 
of  the  exquisite  treble  solo  of  a  well-known 
anthem. 

"  Oh  !    of  course  !  "  cried  little  Miss  Whit- 
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bread,  again  clapping  her  hands.  "  It  was  so 
obvious  ;  why  did  we  never  think  of  that 
before  ?  " 

Ambrose,  who  was  devoid  of  musical  ear, 
was  clearly  puzzled. 

"  Oh  1  for  the  wings,  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove  !  Far,  far  away,  far  away  would  I  fly — " 
sang  PJ.  with  his  cracked  voice.  "  That  used 
to  be  my  great  solo.  By  George  !  if  I  tried  to 
sing  it  now,  how  every  one  would  leg  it  out  of 
Stonebridge  Chapel !  " 

"  Is  that  only  guesswork  ?  or  have  you  some- 
thing to  go  upon  ?  " 

"  I've  got  a  fat  lot  to  go  upon,  because  I  saw 
the  two  homing  pigeons  fly  away  yesterday — 
of  course,  I  don't  know  where  to.  I  didn't 
tell  you  before  that  the  Belgians  jawed  about 
a  '  poultry  show '  as  well  as  a  '  flower  show.' 
They  talked,  too,  of  a  man  called  Miiller,  who 
would  give  them  their  'tea.'  Miiller  is  Miller 
the  baker,  the  naturalized  British  subject, 
half-way  up  the  hill  to  the  Downs.  He  brought 
them  out  a  flat  basket  with  homing  pigeons  in 
it ;  that  was  their  'tea.'  I  couldn't  see  any 
pigeon  lofts  in  his  yards,  but  the  ground  was 
covered  with  trodden-in  Indian  corn,  and  I 
know  that  he  doesn't  keep  fowls,  so  that's  good 
enough." 
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"  May  I  ask  how  old  you  are,  Mr.  Dave- 
nant  ?  "  queried  little  Miss  Whitbread. 

"  I'm  past  sixteen,  and  Mr.  Ambrose  usually 
makes  me  wear  shorts  with  bare  knees  as  if  I 
were  ten.  Don't  you  call  that  horrid  bully- 
ing ?  " 

"  I  really  think  that  for  a  boy  of  your  age 
it  is  a  marvellous  bit  of  work.  You  reason 
everything  out  so  well." 

"  If  you  go  on  like  that,  Miss  Whitbread, 
I  shall  have  to  buy  a  new  hat,  and  they're  so 
awfully  dear  now.  I  just  had  three  flukes 
running,  that's  all." 

"It's  the  best  bit  of  work  you've  done  yet, 
Towzer .  Bravo ! ' '  chimed  in  Ambrose .  *  *  Now 
we  must  stop  this.  At  what  o'clock  do  those 
women  go  up  to  the  Downs  ?  " 

"  At  four  yesterday,  and  they  talked  as  if 
it  was  always  at  four.  They  go  up  in  a  little 
pony-carriage,  and  Miiller  shoves  the  pigeons 
in  at  his  yard." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  shall  take  my 
measures.  Keep  out  of  this  please,  Towzer. 
I  am  afraid  that  your  charming  Marie  will  not 
dress  for  dinner  to-night." 

Four  hours  later  Ambrose  reappeared  at 
Clermont,  where  he  found  P.J.  and  Miss 
Whitbread  on  the  friendliest  terms. 
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"  The  elder  woman  was  quite  stolid  when 
arrested,"  he  explained,  "  but  Marie  and  the 
man  Miiller  were  very  violent  in  their  language. 
I  have  the  pigeons  here.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
must  wring  the  poor  birds'  necks ;  otherwise, 
they  will  fly  home  and  be  used  again." 

Accordingly  the  unfortunate  pigeons  were 
dispatched.  Each  of  them  had  a  quill  attached 
to  it,  enclosing  the  message  of  the  where- 
abouts of  H.M.S.  Lion,  written  in  German. 

"  It  does  seem  jolly  rough  luck  on  them," 
said  P.J.,  "  but  I  suppose  you're  right.  Miss 
Whitbread  and  I  have  had  awful  fun,  and  she 
gave  me  a  ripping  tea.  We  settled  that  next 
time  she  goes  anywhere  as  a  police  parlour- 
maid I'm  going  too  as  page-boy.  Miss  Whit- 
bread  will  teach  me  what  to  do.  Wouldn't 
it  be  cruel  bad  luck  if  a  Stonebridge  chap 
were  to  come  to  dinner  in  that  house  ?  How 
he  would  stare  to  see  me,  covered  all  over 
with  buttons,  handing  round  the  potatoes  !  It 
would  be  worse  than  being  spotted  in  the 
shorts  with  bare  knees." 

"  Now,  Towzer,  you  really  must  hold  your 
row  for  a  minute.  Miss  Whitbread  and  I  have 
to  talk  business.  The  sham  Abbe  Vanloo  is 
still  at  large.  At  what  o'clock  do  you  say  he 
usually  returns,  Miss  Whitbread  ?  " 
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"  Usually  by  the  6.5,  sometimes  by  the 
6.48.  Since  I  have  been  here  he  has  never 
arrived  before  6.20." 

*  Then,  Towzer,  I  will  ask  you  to  go  soon. 
I  shall  have  the  police  up  here  by  5.50,  and  I 
wish  you  to  keep  out  of  this.  There  may  be 
rough  work." 

"  Mayn't  I  see  the  fun,  please  ?  I  do  so  love 
a  scrap." 

"No,  my  boy,  you  must  clear  out  in  five 
minutes." 

"  And  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Father  Vanloo 
will  have  supper  here  to-night,  I  will  clear 
the  dining-room  table,"  said  Miss  Whitbread. 
"  As  parlour-maid,  I  am  responsible  for  the 
silver,  and  being  a  very  good  parlour-maid,  I 
shall  lock  the  silver  up  at  once." 

Not  five  minutes  after  Miss  Whitbread 's 
departure,  there  was  a  faint  click  of  a  latch- 
key, a  rapid  step  on  the  stairs,  and  the  "  Abb6 
Vanloo  "  entered  the  conservatory. 

He  was  clearly  startled  at  finding  two  strangers 
there,  and  looked  at  them  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  a  private 
house  ?  "  he  asked  in  perfect  English.  "  Be 
good  enough  to  explain  your  presence  here." 

"Otto  Eberling,"  began  Ambrose,  "I—" 
but  before  he  could  complete  his  sentence, 
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Eberling   had    hurled  himself  at  him  like  a 
fury. 

Ambrose  was  a  strong  man,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  the  younger  man's  immensely  power- 
ful physique.  P.J.,  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
watched  the  two  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
closely  locked  together.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  his  friend  was  being  forced  back  inch  by 
inch  towards  the  wall,  but  so  close  was  their 
grip  that  neither  man  could  draw  his  pistol. 
PJ.  darted  forward,  and  knowing  by  now  that 
Eberling's  revolver  would  be  in  his  hip  pocket, 
he  wrenched  and  tore  at  the  cloth  of  his  trousers 
until  he  laid  hold  of  the  automatic  the  hip 
pocket  contained,  and  drew  it  out.  He  had 
every  intention  of  shooting  Eberling  then  and 
there  ;  but  before  he  could  even  raise  the  pistol, 
he  was  seized  in  a  grip  of  iron — a  grip  so  fierce 
that  it  nearly  crushed  his  ribs  in — and  the  auto- 
matic dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand.  He 
felt  himself  bent  backwards  till  he  thought 
that  his  spine  would  crack,  and  then  suddenly 
lifted  and  hurled  with  all  the  force  of  Eber- 
ling's  powerful  muscles  on  to  the  stand  where 
the  flowers  were  displayed.  There  was  a 
vast  crash  of  broken  flower-pots,  and  as  the 
lad  lay  half-stunned  by  his  fall,  he  realized,  as 
through  a  mist,  that  the  two  men  were  locked 
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together  again,  Ambrose  evidently  exerting  his 
full  strength  to  prevent  Eberling  from  reach- 
ing the  fallen  weapon,  though  unable  himself 
to  draw  his  own  pistol  owing  to  his  adversary's 
arms  being  tightly  locked  round  his  waist. 

PJ.  sat  up  on  the  flower-bench,  and  snatched 
up  a  pot  of  "  Ornatus."  Taking  careful  aim, 
he  hurled  it  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  young 
arm  at  Eberling's  head.  His  half-dazed  con- 
dition must  have  affected  the  usual  accuracy 
of  his  eye,  for  the  heavy  flower-pot,  instead 
of  crashing  against  Eberling's  head,  shattered 
itself  on  his  shoulder,  whilst  the  jagged  frag- 
ments of  earthenware  flew  up,  and  cut  his  face 
severely,  making  the  blood  spurt  out  in  half 
a  dozen  places.  P.J.,  now  fully  recovered 
from  his  fall,  heard  Eberling's  loud  oath,  and 
noticed  that  he  was  ducking  his  body  as  he 
made  a  dart  for  the  door,  and  on  turning  round 
he  saw  that  Ambrose  had  drawn  his  revolver. 
A  shot  rang  out,  but  Eberling  had  already 
vanished,  and  half  a  minute  later  they  heard 
the  front  door  slam. 

Ambrose  rushed  to  the  passage  window 
just  in  time  to  see  Eberling  vanish  round  the 
street  corner  on  his  bicycle.  He  then  went  up 
to  where  P  J.  was  lying  on  the  flower-bench. 

"  You  are  not   hurt,  dear  boy,  are  you  ? 
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That  man  tore  the  cloth  of  my  hip  pocket, 
and  the  pistol  caught  in  it,  or  I'd  have  had  it 
out  sooner.  Are  you  sure  that  you're  not 
hurt  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  thanks,"  asserted  P.J.,  who  was 
disentangling  himself  from  the  mass  of  debris 
and  broken  flower-pots  amidst  which  he  was 
lying  on  the  bench.  "  I  feel  just  a  little  buzzy 
where  I  smashed  that  blooming  flower-pot 
with  my  thick  head ;  but  it's  nothing  to  write 
home  about,  really  nothing  at  all." 

"  Little  friend,  do  you  realize  that  you  prob- 
ably saved  my  life  by  throwing  that  plant  at 
Eberling.  Remember,  I  couldn't  get  at  my 
gun." 

"  Oh  !  I  expect  you'd  have  been  all  right 
without  me,"  said  Mr.  Davenant,  flushing 
violently.  "  Besides,  I  made  a  rotten  bad 
shot."  " 

Little  Miss  Whitbread  came  rushing  into 
the  conservatory.  "  I  do  hope  that  there  has 
been  no  bad  work,"  she  cried.  "  I  felt  terribly 
nervous  when  I  heard  that  shot.  Are  you  both 
quite  right  ?  " 

"  We're  both  as  right  as  rain,"  declared  Mr. 
Davenant,  "  but  our  man  has  given  us  the  slip. 
I  tell  you,  Miss  Whitbread,  it  was  exciting." 

"  I  was  in  the  dining-room  when  I  heard  him 
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come  downstairs.  He  had  left  his  bicycle 
outside  the  front  door  ;  he  jumped  on  to  it, 
and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  station." 

"  Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  train  leaving 
now  ?  "  asked  Ambrose. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  a  slow  train  leaving 
for  London  in  about  ten  minutes'  time." 

"  Do  you  feel  all  right  again,  P.J.  ?  "  inquired 
Ambrose. 

"  As  fit  as  a  fiddle." 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
Towzer.  Your  room  at  Beechfield  is  full  of 
cups  for  hundred  yards  and  quarter-miles. 
Just  show  me  that  you  can  run,  and  do  a  sprint 
for  me  in  record  time  up  to  the  station,  and 
follow  that  man  wherever  he  goes.  You  have 
plenty  of  money  on  you,  I  know,  and  I  can't 
run  myself." 

"  Right  you  are !  "  responded  P.J.,  snatching 
up  his  hat.  "  How  do  I  get  to  the  station  ?  " 

"  Second  to  the  right,  and  then  first  to  the 
left,"  said  Miss  Whitbread.  "  And  it  is  all 
uphill;"  but  Mr.  Davenant  had  vanished  be- 
fore she  had  finished  speaking,  and  they  heard 
the  swift  patter  of  footsteps  outside. 

P.J.  must  unquestionably  have  been  a  little 
dazed  by  his  fall,  for  although  his  running 
powers  were  unimpaired,  he  could  not  remem- 
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her  Miss  Whitbread's  directions,  and  took  the 
first  turning  to  the  right  he  came  to,  only  to 
find  himself  in  a  cul-de-sac  of  little  red  houses. 
Recalling  his  instructions  too  late,  he  retraced 
his  road,  and,  breasting  the  steep  ascent  gal- 
lantly at  the  very  top  of  his  speed,  he  reached 
the  station,  panting  and  breathless,  just  as  a 
taxi-cab  dashed  up,  from  which  Ambrose 
jumped  out.  They  both  hurried  on  to  the 
platform  in  time  to  see  the  last  carriages  of 
the  vanishing  train  disappear  round  a  curve. 
Ambrose  at  once  approached  an  elderly  porter. 

"  Did  the  clergyman  who  leaves  every  morn- 
ing by  the  8.31  catch  that  train  at  the  last 
moment  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  did,"  replied  the  porter.  "  'Ad 
no  time  to  take  a  ticket  ;  just  shoved  his  bike 
in  the  van,  and  jumped  into  the  last  carriage. 
The  reverend  gent  'ad  'ad  a  fall  off  that  bike 
too,  seemingly,  judging  from  the  cuts  on  'is 
face." 

"  A  fat  lot  of  a  fall  off  a  bike  about  it," 
grinned  Mr.  Davenant  to  himself.  "  My 
flower-pot  made  those  cuts  ;  I  only  wish  I'd 
buzzed  it  harder." 

Ambrose  meanwhile  had  addressed  the 
station-master,  showing  him  first  his  official 
Scotland  Yard  card.  The  station-master  was 
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fortunately  not  only  intelligent,  but  a  man  of 
quick  decision. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  special  at  once,  station- 
master  ?  I  don't  care  what  it  costs.  I  must 
lay  hold  of  a  man  who  left  in  that  train.  Can 
you  stop  it  by  signal  anywhere  ?  " 

"  I  can't  give  you  a  special,  sir,  but  I  can  let 
you  have  an  engine.  The  5.40  varies  from  day 
to  day.  Sometimes  she  is  a  very  heavy  train, 
so  we  always  keep  one  of  our  big  engines  in 
steam.  To-day  the  train  was  light,  so  I  sent 
her  on  with  a  tank.  The  large  engine  is  in  the 
siding,  and  there  is  nothing  following  the  540 
till  the  6.30  goods,  so  the  line  is  clear,  and  I 
can  give  you  the  big  engine,  if  you  will  sign 
a  form  to  clear  me  of  responsibility." 

"  Where  does  the  5.40  stop  ?  "  asked  Am- 
brose. 

"  At  every  station  up  to  Ashford,  then  through 
to  London,  calling  at  Paddock  Wood,  Ton- 
bridge,  and  Sevenoaks.  The  5.40  is  allowed 
forty-six  minutes  for  the  fifteen  miles  between 
here  and  Ashford." 

"  Get  the  engine  up  at  once,  please,  and  I'll 
pay  you  £5  as  a  deposit." 

"  I  must  get  on  the  telephone  first  to  arrange 
about  running  you  through  to  Ashford.  I  am 
afraid,  though,  that  you  will  find  it  very  rough 
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travelling  on  a  light  engine,"  warned  the 
station-master,  as  he  hurried  off  to  the  signal- 
box. 

P.J.  had  crept  up  during  this  conversation, 
the  Bradshaw  expert  in  him  thoroughly  alive. 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "  the  only 
junction  between  this  and  Ashford  is  at  Sand- 
ling,  where  there  is  a  branch  to  Hythe.  He 
might  slip  out  there,  as  he  has  got  his  bicycle 
with  him,  and  he  could  easily  bike  across  to 
Appledore  on  the  Ashford  and  Hastings  branch. 
If  he  goes  to  Hastings,  he  can  get  on  to  the 
Brighton  line,  and  can  go  off  to  anywhere 
he  likes.  Please,  Mr.  Ambrose,  telephone  the 
Sandling  station-master  to  stop  a  padre  with 
cuts  on  his  face  if  he  tries  to  get  out  of  the 
train.  He  can't  possibly  change  his  kit,  be- 
cause he  has  got  no  luggage  with  him,  and  he 
can't  possibly  heal  those  cuts  I  gave  him  with 
my  flower-pot  in  ten  minutes  either.  Do  tele- 
phone, Mr.  Ambrose." 

"  Well  thought  of,  sharp  little  Towzer.  I'll 
telephone  at  once." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  likely  that  he'll  do  it, 
because  there  are  not  many  trains  between 
Ashford  and  Hastings,  but  he  might.  And  I 
shouldn't  think  that  he'll  risk  getting  out  at 
Westenhanger  or  Smeeth,  because  they're  small 
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stations  and  people  would  notice  a  clergyman 
with  his  face  all  cut  about.  But  Ashford  will 
be  full  of  people,  and  from  Ashford  there's  the 
line  to  Canterbury  and  Deal  and  Margate,  and 
the  line  by  Maidstone  and  Otford  to  Swanley, 
and  the  line  by  Appledore  to  Hastings,  besides 
the  main  line  ;  so  he  could  get  anywhere  he 
blooming  well  pleases/' 

"  Very  well  reasoned  out,  Towzer ;  but  how 
do  you  know  all  these  places  ?  " 

"  You  always  rag  me  about  being  keen  on 
reading  Bradshaw  ;  but  you  see  it  can  be  jolly 
useful  at  times." 

"  It  is  all  right,  sir,"  announced  the  station- 
master,  returning.  "  The  5.40  will  be  shunted 
at  Sandling  to  let  your  engine  by.  You  only 
want  to  go  as  far  as  Ashford,  as  I  understand 


it." 


"  Quite  right,  station-master.  Ashford  is 
enough,  if  I  can  get  ahead  of  the  5.40." 

P.J.  plucked  Ambrose's  sleeve.  "  Couldn't 
you  telephone  the  Sandling  station-master  to 
stop  the  special  engine  by  signal  if  our  man  gets 
out  there  ?  " 

"  Another  good  mark  to  you,  P.J.  I  will, 
when  I  have  telephoned  Ashford  Police  Head- 
quarters. Get  the  engine  up,  please,  station- 
master.  Thank  you  again,  Towzer.  I'll  tell 
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you  the  result  of  my  chase  when  I  come  back 
to-night." 

Mr.  Davenant  shot  a  mute  glance  of  im- 
ploring appeal  at  his  friend. 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  want  to  come 
too  ?  "  smiled  Ambrose. 

"  Do  I  want  to  go  on  the  engine  with  you  ? 
It's  the  one  thing  in  the  whole  world  I've  been 
longing  for,  but  I  never  thought  that  it  would 
come  off." 

"  Well,  it  is  going  to,  if  you're  so  keen  on 
it.  Mind  you  hang  on  to  something,  though, 
for  the  station-master  has  warned  me  that  it 
will  be  very  rough  travelling." 

Mr.  Davenant 's  feelings  were  so  over- 
wrought that  he  felt  compelled  to  go  out  on 
to  the  platform  and  there  execute  a  little  solo 
dance  of  sheer  delight. 

A  large  engine  glided  majestically  up  to  the 
platform. 

"  Quite  a  decent  4.4.0,"  observed  P.J.  criti- 
cally, running  his  expert  eye  over  No.  561*8 
sleek  green  outline.  "  I  was  afraid  that  she 
might  be  a  beastly  little  tank.  H'm,  h'm,  built 
in  Glasgow  ;  no  super-heater.  I  rather  wish 
she  had  been  a  4.6.0  though,  with  a  nice  short 
stumpy  funnel." 

"  Tumble  up,  P.J.,"  shouted  Ambrose.    "  111 
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join  you  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  these  tele- 
phone messages ; "  and  Mr.  Davenant  to  his 
inexpressible  joy  had  the  dream  of  his  young 
lifetime  realized,  and  found  himself  standing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  footplate  of  an  ex- 
press locomotive. 

He  did  not  dare  address  so  august  a  person 
as  the  driver ;  but  the  fireman,  who  was  getting 
down  big  lumps  of  coal  and  cracking  them  up, 
noticed  his  intense  eagerness,  and  entered  into 
conversation  most  affably. 

"  First  time  you've  been  on  the  footplate, 
no  doubt,"  he  observed.  "  Them's  the  gauges 
over  the  faceplate.  Pressure-gauge  is  at  the 
top.  See  them  protectors  over  the  water- 
gauge  ?  That's  to  prevent  us  getting  scalded 
if  the  automatic  stop-valve  don't  work  and  the 
glass  bursts,"  and  the  fireman  dexterously  shot 
half  a  dozen  shovelfuls  of  coal  through  the 
swinging  trap-door  into  the  firebox,  seeming 
able  to  plant  his  coal  exactly  wherever  he 
wished  in  the  glowing  furnace. 

"  And  that's  the  ejector  handle  of  the  vacuum 
brake,  I  suppose,"  queried  P.J.,  almost  breath- 
less with  excitement,  "  and  those  are  the  in- 
jectors, and  that,"  pointing  to  a  large  screw  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  cab,  "  must  be  the 
reversing  gear." 


(2.2HH 


lV/hat  in  the  world  are  you  doing  on  that  engine?" 

(page  262}. 
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"  Quite  right,"  said  the  driver,  amused  at 
the  immense  eagerness  of  his  young  passenger, 
and  noting  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  "  We  generally  use  it  for  '  notching- 
up,'  if  you  know  what  that  is.  Making  the 
slide-valves  close  the  inlet  ports  in  the  cylinders 
before  the  completion  of  the  stroke — see  ?  You 
just  let  the  steam  work  by  expansion — get  me  ? 
'  Cut-off,'  some  calls  it.  If  we  don't  '  notch- 
up  '  at  all,  we  call  that '  full-link ' ;  but  we  only 
use  full-link  for  very  'eavy  loads,  or  to  go  up 
stiff  banks — what  you  call  inclines.  See  that 
big  'andle  ?  " 

"  The  regulator,"  suggested  P.J. 

"  Quite  so,  the  regulator.  When  your  governor 
is  ready,  and  our  board  drops — perhaps  you'd 
understand  better  if  I  said  when  our  signal 
comes  off — you  just  open  that  regulator  when 
I  give  you  the  word,  and  start  'er.  Open  it 
till  you  feel  the  wheels  move,  then  shut  it 
again  quick.  You  can  take  charge  of  the 
whistle  too." 

P.J.  was  so  overjoyed  at  this  prospect  of 
really  driving  an  engine  that  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head  or  his 
heels  until  his  attention  was  diverted  to  the 
fireman,  who  began  spraying  the  footplate  and 
the  coals  with  a  jet  of  hot  water  from  a  short 

(8,288)  17 
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hose  attached  to  a  cock  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  faceplate. 

"  Care  to  'ave  a  go  at  it  yourself  ?  "  asked 
the  fireman  good-naturedly  ;  and  Mr.  Dave- 
nant  found  himself  spraying  the  footplate 
vigorously,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  giving  his  smart  borrowed  brown  shoes 
and  dapper  brown  silk  socks  a  liberal  dressing 
of  mingled  coal  dust  and  water  in  the  process. 

Both  the  driver  and  the  fireman  were  fully 
aware  by  now  that  their  elder  passenger  was  a 
Scotland  Yard  Commissioner,  and  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  a  wanted  alien  enemy,  and 
when  Ambrose  appeared  they  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  chase  in  the  most  sporting  fashion. 

"  I'm  quite  ready  now,  driver/'  announced 
Ambrose.  "  We  may  possibly  be  stopped  by 
signal  at  Sand  ling  Junction." 

"  Got  to  wait  for  our  signal,  sir,"  answered 
the  driver.  "  Ah  !  there  she  drops  !  Now, 
young  gentleman,  open  the  regulator  and  shut 
it  again  quick.  Give  a  touch  of  the  whistle 
too.  I'll  shut  off  the  blower,"  and  he  turned 
a  smaller  handle  under  the  regulator. 

P.J.,  absolutely  trembling  with  excitement, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  great  inert 
mass  of  metal  would  suddenly  spring  into  life 
at  a  touch  of  his  hand,  threw  open  the  regu- 
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lator,  but  forgot  to  close  it  again — an  attention 
to  which  561  responded  by  a  violent  jerk  for- 
wards, and  a  quick  succession  of  furious  snorts. 

"  I  told  you  to  shut  the  regulator  again," 
remonstrated  the  driver,  doing  so  himself. 
"  If  we  'ad  'ad  a  train  on  be'ind,  you'd  pretty 
nigh  'ave  broken  the  couplings,  and  'ave  jerked 
the  passengers'  teeth  clean  out  of  their  'eads. 
Pull  the  whistle  cord  now,  and  open  the  regu- 
lator a  little  more  ;  a  very  little  only." 

The  enchanted  P.J.  could  scarcely  realize 
that  he  was  awake  and  not  in  some  delightful 
dream,  even  when  the  driver  signed  to  him  to 
move  on  one  side,  and  took  command  himself. 

With  the  slow  train  in  front  of  them,  561 
moved  at  a  sedate  pace  through  Easthampton 
Central  and  Shorncliffe  till  they  approached 
Sandling  Junction,  Mr.  Davenant  keeping  the 
whistle  at  work  almost  continuously. 

"  We've  got  a  clear  road  through  Sandling, 
sir,"  shouted  the  driver  to  Ambrose. 

"  Don't  show  yourself,  Towzer,  whatever 
you  do.  Crouch  down,"  directed  Ambrose, 
himself  setting  the  example ;  and  the  junction 
passed,  he  added  to  the  driver,  "  Now,  please 
go  as  fast  as  you  can  with  safety.  I  should 
like  to  be  at  Ashford  well  ahead  of  the  regular 


train.'5 
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561  responded  nobly  to  the  call  made  on  her. 
Rocking  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  she  rushed 
forward,  Mr.  Davenant  almost  speechless  with 
ecstasy  as  he  pulled  the  whistle  cord  inces- 
santly. 

"  How  ripping  !  How  absolutely  topping  !  " 
he  gurgled.  ;<  How  she  moves  along  !  Good 
old  561  !  My  word,  how  she  can  leg  it !  " 

They  rushed  through  Westenhanger,  and 
tore  through  Smeeth,  with  ear-piercing  blasts 
of  the  whistle,  each  station  a  mere  impression 
of  a  roar,  a  prolonged  whi-z-z,  and  a  confused 
blur  of  buildings  and  faces  ;  they  dived  through 
a  short  tunnel,  until  soon,  far  too  soon  for  P.J., 
what  may  be  termed  the  extensive  locomotive 
suburbs  of  Ashford  Station  came  into  view, 
and  561  eased  down,  rocked  over  the  points 
leading  to  the  up-platform  road,  and  finally 
came  to  a  rest  alongside  Ashford  platform. 

!<  I've  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in 
my  whole  life,"  declared  the  enthusiastic  Dave- 
nant. "  I  only  wish  it  had  been  two  hundred 
miles  instead  of  fifteen." 

There  were  a  dozen  uniformed  police  on 
Ashford  platform,  and  Ambrose,  before  jumping 
from  the  cab  to  give  them  his  orders,  tipped 
the  driver  and  fireman  liberally,  and  turned 
to  P.J. 
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"  Please  keep  out  of  this  affair,  Towzer. 
The  train  back  does  not  leave  for  more  than 
an  hour.  Do  you  mind  sticking  to  the  en- 
gine ?  " 

"  Do  I  mind  sticking  to  the  engine  ?  Of 
course  I'll  stick  to  561,  if  Mr.  Fry  will  let  me." 
The  driver  nodded  good-humouredly.  "  Mr. 
Ambrose,  don't  you  think  that  our  man,  when 
he  sees  all  those  policemen,  will  get  out  on  the 
wrong  side,  on  to  the  six-foot  ?  Wouldn't  it 
be  a  good  wheeze  to  have  three  men  that  side  ? 
It  is  a  good  height  to  jump  down,  so  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  collar  him." 

"  That  had  also  occurred  to  me,  Towzer. 
I'll  have  some  men  that  side.  Remember  the 
7.30  back  to  Easthampton." 

After  Ambrose's  departure,  PJ.  surveyed 
from  the  cab  the  passengers  on  the  platform 
with  a  lordly  and  supercilious  air.  To  his 
immense  joy  he  recognized  a  Stonebridge  boy 
evidently  waiting  for  the  London  train,  a  suit- 
case in  his  hand.  The  Stonebridge  boy  had 
not  noticed  him. 

"  Mr.  Fry,"  cried  PJ.  to  the  driver,  "may 
I  have  the  oilcan  for  a  moment  ?  I'll  promise 
not  to  rot  with  it." 

Leaning  out  of  the  cab,  with  the  oilcan  prom- 
inently displayed  in  his  hand,  and  assuming  an 
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attitude  of  studied  indifference  and  weariness, 
P  J.  hailed  his  schoolfellow. 

"  Hullo,  Oxley  !  "  he  exclaimed  languidly. 
"  How  goes  it  ?  " 

*  You,  Davenant,  you  !  "  cried  the  astounded 

Oxley,  almost  refusing  the  evidence  of  his  eyes, 

and  dropping  his  suit-case  in  his  astonishment. 

*  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  on  that 

engine  ?  " 

"  Just  rolled  up  here  from  Easthampton," 
explained  Mr.  Davenant  wearily.  "  Sorry  we're 
not  taking  you  on  to  London.  We'd  have 
trundled  you  up  in  no  time.  561  can  fairly 
move  when  she  wants  to.  Perhaps  some  other 
time  with  luck." 

"  But  how  the  deuce  did  you  get  on  that 
engine,  Davenant  ?  "  asked  Oxley,  round-eyed 
with  amazement. 

"  Oh  !  just  in  the  usual  way,"  said  PJ.  airily. 
Then,  greatly  daring,  he  turned  to  the  driver, 
who  was  thoroughly  appreciating  this  little  epi- 
sode, and  asked,  "  That  our  board  dropping, 
mate  ?  "  And  as  the  amused  driver  nodded 
affirmatively,  he  added,  "Our  signal  is  'off/ 
Oxley.  We've  got  to  back  down  to  the  engine- 
sheds.  Sorry  we  can't  take  you  with  us,  but 
I'm  afraid  it's  against  the  regulations.  As  soon 
as  we've  cleared  the  points,  your  train  will  come 
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in.  So  long,  Oxley.  Remember  me  to  your 
people,"  and  as  561  began  to  glide  backwards 
from  the  platform,  P.J.  gave  a  shrill  blast  on 
the  whistle,  and  waved  his  oilcan  at  his  school- 
fellow in  farewell,  giving  him  two  or  three 
valedictory  toots  on  the  whistle,  and  leaving 
the  gaping  Oxley  speechless  with  astonishment, 
and  also  quite  possibly  green  with  envy. 

"  I  fairly  made  Oxley  sit  up  then,"  chuckled 
P.J.  to  himself.  "  I  wish  I'd  thought  of  raising 
some  blue  overalls.  It  would  have  looked  aw- 
fully well  crawling  out  in  front  of  the  engine 
and  oiling  her  with  this  teapot." 

An  intensely  happy,  but  somewhat  grimy, 
young  gentleman  made  his  way  to  the  down 
platform  an  hour  later.  Both  his  face  and  his 
raiment  were  adorned  with  black  smudges ;  but 
quite  regardless  of  these  he  took  his  place  in 
a  carriage  of  the  7.30  to  Easthampton,  where 
Ambrose  was  sitting  alone. 

"I've  had  an  absolutely  topping  time  in  the 
engine-sheds,  Mr.  Ambrose,"  he  cried  enthu- 
siastically. "I'm  afraid  that  I'd  always  thought 
that  South  Eastern  engines  were  sort  of  Ford 
cars,  but  they've  some  quite  decent  4.4.0*8 
there.  They've  got  some  engines  built  by 
Borsig  of  Berlin  that  I  wanted  to  look  at,  but 
there  were  none  of  them  in,  and  I  didn't  see 
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a  single  4.6.0.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  after 
seeing  the  real  thing,  I'm  afraid  that  I  shan't 
care  for  my  models  any  more.  It  seems  the 
same  with  everything.  When  I  was  about  nine 
I  was  awfully  keen  on  white  mice.  Now,  if 
any  one  gave  me  fifty  cages  of  white  mice,  I 
shouldn't  give  a  thank-you  for  them." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  as  you  grow  older,  Towzer, 
you  will  find  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  other 
things  besides  white  mice.  You  have  never 
asked  me  a  single  question  about  the  capture 
of  our  suspect." 

"  Do  you  know,  those  engines  drove  it  clean 
out  of  my  head,  which  only  shows  what  a 
rotten  bad  Secret  Service  man  I  am." 

*  We  don't  travel  on  an  engine  every  day, 
Towzer,  do  we  ?  So  it  is  natural  enough.  You 
were  perfectly  correct  in  one  thing.  Our  man 
did  try  to  escape  on  to  the  six-foot,  but  there 
was  a  goods  train  passing  at  the  time,  which 
hemmed  him  in,  and  the  police  caught  him 
without  the  smallest  difficulty.  He's  on  his 
way  to  Maidstone  Jail  by  road  now." 

"  Good  business  !  I'm  awfully  sorry  about 
one  thing,  Mr.  Ambrose.  I've  got  on  your 
brother's  togs,  and  I'm  afraid  I've  mucked 
them  up  most  awfully.  The  torn  coat  wasn't 
my  fault.  When  that  man  shied  me  amongst 
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the  tulips,  the  broken  flower-pots  cut  it  about. 
I'm  like  the  man  in  the  Psalms,  I've  '  lien 
amongst  the  pots.'  If  one  sings  in  a  choir 
one  gets  to  know  all  the  Psalms  by  heart. 
Then  some  grease  and  oil  from  the  engine  got 
on  my  bags,  and  the  coal  dust  has  got  all  over 
my  shoes  and  socks.  I'm  awfully  sorry  about 
it,  but  I'm  always  so  unlucky  with  my  clothes." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,  Towzer ;  I  daresay 
that  a  visit  to  the  cleaner's  will  put  everything 
right  again.  I  have  to  go  to  Maidstone  to- 
morrow to  work  up  this  Eberling  case.  You 
will  remember  that,  in  addition  to  the  espionage 
charge,  he  is  suspected  of  the  murder  of  the 
real  Abb£  Vanloo.  I  think  that  you  had  better 
go  home  by  train  to-morrow  morning.  After 
all,  your  father  and  mother  do  want  to  see 
something  of  their  son  during  his  school  holi- 
days." 

Mr.  Davenant  gazed  up  at  the  roof  of  the 
carriage,  and  whistled  with  much  feeling  "  The 
Old  Folks  at  Home,"  which  he  followed  by 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

"  I  daresay  that  there  is  no  place  like  home, 
but  this  work  is  ten  times  more  exciting,"  he 
remarked ;  "  and  I  just  love  it,  though  I  know 
that  I  am  no  good  at  it  yet." 

"  Would  you  care  to  work  with  Ferguson  for 
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a  change  ?  "  asked  Ambrose.  "  You  will  find 
him  a  very  pleasant  man  to  deal  with,  and  he 
won't  work  you  too  hard." 

"  Ye — es,  but  Pd  much  sooner  be  with  you. 
I  think  that  Pd  be  shy  with  Mr.  Ferguson, 
and  Pm  not  a  bit  shy  with  you,  Mr.  Ambrose." 

"  So  Pve  noticed." 

"  It's  only  because  you've  always  been  so 
awfully  decent  to  me.  I  daresay  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  worthy  too.  I'll  take  his  job  on, 
if  you  think  that  I  am  good  enough,  Mr.  Am- 
brose." 

*  I  must  compliment  you  on  the  extraor- 
dinary intelligence  you  have  displayed  over 
this  whole  Easthampton  affair,  little  friend 
Towzer." 

"  What  price  my  not  spotting  that  Marie 
was  trying  to  pump  me  about  the  Navy  ?  " 
interrupted  PJ. 

"  You  have  scored  at  least  four  points,  and 
allowing  one  mark  off  for  your  wild-goose 
chase  to  Sydenham,  when  you  shouted  out 
'  Hi-tiddledy-hi-ti ' " 

"  It  wasn't ;  it  was  *  Bergen-op-Zoom/  " 
corrected  PJ. 

" — to  two  perfect  strangers,  quite  unoffend- 
ing British  subjects,  this  leaves  you  distinctly 
with  three  marks  to  the  good." 
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"  Now  I  had  a  sort  of  an  idea  that  this  was 
not  fun,  or  a  game  where  one  scored  points, 
but  grim,  sober  earnest ;  at  least  some  one  told 
me  so  once,"  murmured  Mr.  Davenant,  look- 
ing up  pensively  at  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 


EPISODE  VII 
IN    SUSSEX 

T  T  ULLO  !  young  man,"  cried  Ambrose, 

JL  A  "  I  never  expected  to  see  you  to-day. 
How  did  you  know  that  I  was  back  in  London 
again  ?  " 

"  I  telephoned  Evans,  the  porter,"  answered 
Mr.  Davenant  with  a  grin.  "  Do  you  know, 
it  is  rather  dull  at  home  now,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  want 
to  be  taken  on  for  another  job,  doesn't  it, 
Towzer  ?  " 

"  That  was  rather  the  idea,  Mr.  Ambrose. 
I  was  wondering  whether  you  haven't  got  to 
go  to  Carlisle,  or  to  Plymouth,  or  to  Holyhead, 
about  some  business." 

"  To  none  of  those  interesting  spots,  my 
young  friend  :  but  why  ?  " 

"  I  thought  that  you  might  want  to  look  into 
something  there,  and  that  you  would  like  to  go 
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ahead  of  the  regular  trains.  Just  think  what 
gorgeous  runs  we  could  have  on  an  engine," 
cried  this  Bradshaw  enthusiast  rapturously. 
"  Euston  to  Carlisle,  299  miles ;  Paddington 
to  Plymouth,  by  Newbury  and  Castle  Gary, 
226  miles,  and  non-stop  ;  Euston  to  Holyhead, 
263  miles.  It  would  be  perfectly  splendid  !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  won't  wash,  Towzer.  Do 
you  really  think  that  I  am  going  to  saddle  the 
Government  with  enormous  bills  just  to  give 
a  small  railway  maniac  a  long  run  on  an  engine  ? 
Do  you,  now  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  grinned  P.J.,  "  but  it  was 
worth  trying,  at  any  rate.  Have  you  really 
got  no  new  job  for  me,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  " 

"  Pm  afraid  not — but  wait  a  bit.  Do  you 
remember  little  Miss  Whitbread  at  East- 
hampton  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  She  was  most  awfully 
decent  to  me." 

"  Well,  Miss  Whitbread  spoke  to  me  about 
you  last  night.  She  thinks  that  you  might 
prove  useful  in  a  case  she  is  investigating. 
Would  you  care  to  work  with  her." 

"Rather." 

"  Pll  just  ring  her  up,  and  see  if  she  is  in," 
and  Ambrose  went  to  the  telephone.  "It's 
all  right,"  he  reported  two  minutes  later, 
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"  Miss  Whitbread  is  in,  and  will  expect  you. 
192  Rossetti  Mansions,  Chelsea,  is  tier  address. 
How  about  going  there  now  ?  " 

"  Right  you  are  !  "  cried  P.J.  "  Pm  afraid 
that  I'm  bored  stiff  at  home  now,  Mr.  Ambrose, 
after  all  this  exciting  work.  If  one  is  a  Secret 
Service  man,  it  seems  rather  rot  just  playing 
golf  every  day  in  the  hols,  like  the  other  chaps 
at  Stonebridge;  but  then  none  of  them  are 
Secret  Service  men." 

"  They  are  not,  small  Towzer,  as  you  truly 
say.  How  about  going  to  Miss  Whitbread's 
now  ?  I  don't  know  the  number  of  the  buses 
going  to  Chelsea." 

"  I  do,  though,"  grinned  the  youthful  expert 
in  transport. 

At  Rossetti  Mansions  P.J.  found  Miss  Whit- 
bread  in  a  tiny  flat,  where  everything  was  just 
as  neat  and  dainty  as  she  herself  was. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  coming  here,  Mr.  Dave- 
nant,"  she  said.  "  I  know  German  fairly  well, 
theoretically,  but  I  don't  pretend  to  speak 
it,  as  I  have  only  learnt  it  from  books.  Now 
to  you  it  is  virtually  your  mot  her- tongue." 

"  I  can  jaw  away  in  it  as  easily  as  in  English, 
but  that's  all.  It's  easier  to  spell  than  English 
too,  because  you  always  pronounce  it  like  you 
write  it." 
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"  Must   I   go  on  calling  you  '  Mr.  Dave- 
nant '  ? "  asked  Miss  Whitbread  with  a  smile. 
*  You  are  rather  young  for  so  long  a  name. 
What  is  your  other  name  ?  " 

"  Jack." 

"  And  would  you  be  fearfully  offended  if  I 
called  you  Jack  ?  " 

"  No  fear  !  I  would  think  it  jolly  nice  of 
you,  Miss  Whitbread." 

"  Listen,  Jack,  then.  In  four  days'  time 
the  King  is  going  to  Portsmouth,  and  from  a 
long  chain  of  detached  pieces  of  evidence,  I 
am  convinced  that  an  attempt  of  some  sort 
will  be  made  on  the  royal  train." 

"  I  say,  Miss  Whitbread,  is  that  really  true  ?  " 

"  None  of  my  colleagues  agree  with  me,  but 
I  sometimes  have  a  sort  of  flair,  a  sort  of  police 
instinct,  in  these  matters." 

'  Yes ;  I  remember  that  at  Easthampton  you 
were  sure  that  that  conservatory  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  those  sham-Belgian  spies, 
and  it  jolly  well  had." 

'  Two  cipher  messages  came  into  our  hands 
written  in  invisible  ink — if  you  know  what 
that  is  ?  " 

'  Yes.  Mr.  Ambrose  showed  me.  For- 
malin and  lemon-juice,  isn't  it  ?  And  it  comes 
out  when  you  heat  it,"  interposed  P.J. 
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"  Sharp  boy !  Quite  right.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  one  of  these  messages  ;  Himmelfahrt — i 
Kilometer  Sud  von  Ziehenburg  (Ascension — i 
Kilometre  South  of  Ziehenburg).  Now,  what 
can  that  mean  ?  My  colleagues  attach  no  im- 
portance to  it.  Old  Mr.  Galbraith,  whom  you 
have  not  met  yet,  but  whom  I  should  hardly 
describe  as  a  brilliant  genius,  will  have  it  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  harmless  message  referring 
to  a  proposed  holiday  in  Germany  at  Whit- 
suntide, at  a  place  called  Ziehenburg.  I  have 
tried  to  find  Ziehenburg  on  the  largest-scale 
maps  of  Germany,  and  have  failed.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  place  of  that  name  in  Germany  ?  " 

"  Ziehenburg,  Ziehenburg,  no,  never,"  an- 
swered PJ.  absently,  for  his  mind  was  else- 
where, and  he  was  trying  to  recollect  when  and 
where  he  had  recently  heard  that  word  Him- 
melfahrt. Suddenly  it  came  back  to  him.  It 
was  on  the  Denes  at  Easthampton,  when  he 
had  been  at  first  an  involuntary  eavesdropper 
to  a  conversation  in  French,  and  later  on 
an  intentional  eavesdropper  to  a  conversation 
in  German.  He  remembered  now  perfectly. 
The  elder  of  the  women — the  one  who 
called  herself  Mme  Gerard — had  said,  "  I 
should  like  to  fix  an  immense  bomb  under 
this  cursed  island,  and  give  it,  and  all  its  hate- 
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ful  inhabitants,  a  real  Himmelfahrt "  (Tit.,  "  ride 
to  Heaven  "). 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Whitbread,  I  don't 
think  a  fat  lot  of  your  Mr.  Galbraith,  because 
the  German  for  Whitsuntide  is  not  Himmel- 
fahrt, but  Pfingsten.  Himmelfahrt  means  Ascen- 
sion Day,  but  I  don't  think  that  they  mean  the 
Church  Ascension,  but  the  sort  of  ascension 
you  get  from  a  high  explosive,  because  I  heard 
Elsa  Schmidt,  or  Mme  Gerard,  at  Easthamp- 
ton  say  something  about  it,"  and  he  repeated 
to  Miss  Whitbread  what  he  had  overheard. 

"  That  bears  out  all  my  theories,  and  only 
makes  me  the  more  anxious.  Now,  Jack,  we 
have  simply  got  to  find  out  what  Ziehenburg 
means.  Mr.  Ambrose  is  quite  right ;  without 
flattery,  your  thorough  knowledge  of  German 
is  invaluable  to  us.  Stir  your  brains,  and  tell 
me  what  Ziehenburg  can  be.  Oh  ! — I  wonder  ! 
They  have  some  one  working  for  them  who 
delights  in  a  rather  childish  trick  of  translating 
English  names  into  a  sort  of  dog- German. 
That  man,  or  woman,  puzzled  us  a  good  deal 
by  writing  about  Leberteich,  till  we  tumbled 
to  the  silly  trick." 

"  Leber,  liver,  Teich,  a  pond,"  began  PJ. 
"  Oh !  I  see,  of  course,  Liverpool.  What 
a  kids'  game  !  Ziehen,  to  pull,  Burg,  castle — 
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no,  borough.  What  price  Pulborough,  Miss 
Whitbread  ?  Pulborough  it  is  as  sure  as  a  gun," 
and  the  Bradshaw  expert  began,  "  Pulborough 
from  Victoria,  50  miles,  junction  for  Petworth 
and  Midhurst.  We've  got  it,  we've  got  it, 
Miss  Whitbread  !  " 

"  Oh  !  good,  sharp  boy  !  "  The  door-bell 
of  the  flat  rang.  *  That  must  be  Inspector 
Hammond.  We  won't  tell  him  that  we've 
solved  the  puzzle,  Jack.  We  will  have  a  little 
fun  with  Mr.  Hammond." 

Miss  Whitbread  admitted  a  big,  bearded 
man  with  a  very  genial  manner. 

"  Have  you  met  Mr.  Davenant  before,  Mr. 
Hammond  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I've  heard  all  about  him.  So 
you're " 

"I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  said  PJ. 
resignedly.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am.  Miss 
Whitbread  and  I  are  most  awfully  puzzled 
to  know  what  Ziehenburg  can  mean." 

"  No  one  appreciates  Miss  Whitbread's  abil- 
ities more  highly  than  I  do,"  said  Hammond ; 
"  but  with  all  due  deference  to  her,  I  think 
that  she  is  quite  on  the  wrong  tack  in  this 
case.  Ziehenburg  is  some  obscure  place  in 
Germany,  and  the  message  has  no  importance 
whatever." 
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"  Then  we  needn't  have  bothered  so  to  find 
out  what  it  meant,"  observed  P.J.  cheerily. 
"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Hammond,  the  King's  train 
is  going  from  Victoria  to  Portsmouth  by  Hor- 
sham  and  Chichester,  and  not  from  Waterloo 
by  Guildford  and  Petersfield,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Inspector  Hammond  was  unquestionably 
taken  aback. 

"  Whoever  told  you  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  I  think  some  Germans  did.  Ziehen- 
burg  means  Pulborough,  and  Pulborough  is 
on  the  Brighton  line,  between  Horsham  and 
Arundel,"  explained  the  Bradshaw  expert. 

Miss  Whitbread  informed  Hammond  how 
they  had  guessed  the  puzzle. 

"  I  have  to  apologize  to  you  again,  Miss 
Whitbread.  You  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong, 
and  not  for  the  first  time  either.  When  can 
you  go  down  to  Sussex  ?  I  cannot  possibly 
come  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  as  I  am  in 
the  very  middle  of  that  Dovercourt  investi- 
gation. This  is  really  very  serious  indeed. 
Can  you  go  this  evening,  and  who  would  you 
like  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  can  certainly  go  to-night,  and  if  he  will 
consent,  I  should  like  to  take  my  young  friend, 
Mr.  Davenant,  with  me,  and  I  think  that  he 
will  be  quite  enough.  Will  you  come,  Jack  ?  " 
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"  You  bet  I  will.  I  must  go  home  and  get 
some  clothes  first.  What  sort  of  a  place  is 
Pulborough,  Mr.  Hammond  ?  " 

"  Pulborough  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Arun. 
Rather  marshy  wet  ground  round  it  ;  usually 
under  water  in  the  winter.  Inclined  to  be  a 
damp  spot." 

"  Then  if  it  is  in  flat  marshes,  I  don't  suppose 
there  are  any  tunnels  on  the  railway,"  com- 
mented P.J. 

"  A  very  shrewd  remark  !  No,  there  are 
only  two  tunnels  between  Victoria  and  Ports- 
mouth— one  south  of  Leatherhead,  the  other 
south  of  Dorking." 

"  Any  bridges  ?  " 

"  The  bridges  are  all  guarded.  Where  shall 
you  be  staying,  Miss  Whitbread  ?  I  can't 
possibly  reach  Pulborough  before  noon  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  but  as  the  royal  train 
does  not  pass  till  after  six,  that  will  give  me 
six  clear  hours." 

"  I  and  Mr.  Davenant  will  be  staying  at  a 
charming  old  inn  at  Fittleworth,  a  famous 
resort  for  artists.  It  is  four  miles  from  Pul- 
borough, but  I  shall  be  in  the  middle  of  my 
sketching-ground  there." 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  sketched,  in  addition 
to  your  other  talents,"  said  Hammond. 
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"  I  don't,"  answered  Miss  Whitbread  with 
a  smile,  "  but  on  these  occasions  I  take  a  camp- 
stool  and  colour-box  with  me,  as  well  as  some 
sketches  done  by  a  very  clever  friend  of  mine. 
They  are  not  quite  finished,  and  I  am  just 
equal  to  dabbing  on  a  little  dirty  water.  The 
excuse  is  quite  good  enough  for  loitering  about 
as  much  as  one  wishes  to  do." 

"  An  excellent  idea  !  This  case  could  not 
be  in  more  competent  hands  than  yours,  Miss 
Whitbread,  so  I  can  go  off  to  Dovercourt  with- 
out any  anxiety — till  noon  on  Friday." 

"  Mr.  Ambrose  told  me,  Jack,"  began  Miss 
Whitbread  after  Hammond's  departure,  "  that 
on  occasions  like  these  he  usually  advances 
you  five  pounds,  of  which  you  keep  a  rough 
account ;  and  he  also  said  that  you  did  not  mind 
dressing  up  as  a  little  boy  at  times.  Perhaps 
at  Fittleworth  it  might  be  as  well  to  do  so." 

"  O  crumbs !  Did  he  really  say  that  I 
didn't  mind  wearing  that  rig-out  ?  I  have 
done  it,  but  I  simply  hate  it,  Miss  Whitbread. 
Fancy  a  great  hulking  chap  of  sixteen,  whose 
voice  has  gone  down,  being  put  back  into 
shorts  !  I'm  simply  terrified  to  death  at  being 
seen  in  them  by  some  one  I  know.  Won't  it 
do  if  I  shove  on  knickerbockers,  and  go  back 
to  Eton  collars  ?  " 
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"  That  will  do  beautifully.  The  7.20  from 
Victoria,  Jack." 

Bearing  in  mind  Hammond's  remarks  about 
the  Pulborough  marshes,  P.J.  collected  at 
Beech  field  as  many  of  his  old  football  shorts, 
stockings,  boots,  and  sweaters  as  he  could 
find,  and  did  not  forget  the  powerful  electric 
torch  which  Ambrose  had  given  him  after  the 
expedition  to  Norfolk.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  of  very  leisurely  travel,  he  and  Miss 
Whitbread  found  themselves  in  a  most  pictur- 
esque old  inn  in  the  charming  village  of  Fittle- 
worth  in  sleepy  Sussex. 

As  they  went  down  to  supper,  Miss  Whit- 
bread  asked  the  landlady  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  change  her  bedroom. 

"  It  is  a  very  nice  room,"  she  observed, 
[<  but  the  last  person  who  occupied  it  must 
have  used  some  very  strong  perfume.  There 
is  an  overpowering  scent  of  violets  about  it 
which  I  am  sure  will  give  me  a  headache." 

*  That  must  be  the  American  artist  who  left 
this  morning,"  answered  the  landlady.  "  I 
noticed  that  she  used  a  very  powerful  violet 
perfume.  Here  is  her  name,"  and  she  pointed 
to  an  entry  in  the  register,  "  Miss  Heloise 
Carroll,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A."  "  I'm  sorry, 
madam,  it  is  the  only  room  I  have  vacant  at 
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present.  A  very  striking-looking  lady  Miss 
Carroll,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  red 
hair  myself." 

"  Had  she  got  great  big  grey  eyes  ?  "  asked 
P.J.,  greatly  excited. 

"  She  had  grey  eyes,  certainly,  but  nothing 
remarkable  about  them  that  I  could  see.  She 
left  by  the  9.27  this  morning." 

"  Bergen-op-Zoom  1  "  was  Mr.  Davenant's 
singular  comment. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  supper,  PJ. 
whispered  to  Miss  Whitbread, — 

"I'll  lay  ten  to  one  that  the  woman  who 
had  your  room  was  Bertha  Vollenhaupt.  The 
red  hair  and  grey  eyes,  and  the  smell  of  violets 
gave  her  away.  Please  change  rooms  with  me, 
Miss  Whitbread." 

Miss  Whitbread  thanked  him,  but  declined 
his  offer. 

"  I  am  more  pleased  than  ever  that  I  came 
down  here  to-night,"  she  said.  "  Where  Bertha 
has  been,  there  is  always  some  mischief  afloat. 
We  shall  have  to  keep  our  eyes  well  opened  to- 
morrow, Jack." 

At  breakfast  next  morning  P.J.  was  shocked 
at  the  appearance  of  his  companion.  She  was 
ghastly  pale,  with  dark  circles  round  her  eyes, 
and  could  eat  nothing. 
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"  I  knew  that  that  powerful  scent  would  give 
me  one  of  my  bad  headaches,"  she  said,  "  and 
when  I  have  one  of  these  attacks  I  am  useless  ; 
my  brain  won't  work.  I'm  sorry  to  break  down 
at  such  a  critical  time,"  she  added,  the  room 
being  empty,  "  but  my  one  chance  is  to  try 
and  sleep  it  off.  The  landlady  is  giving  me 
another  room  as  some  people  are  leaving,  and 
by  the  afternoon  I  may  be  fit  for  something." 

Mr.  Davenant  determined  to  explore  the 
country  on  his  own  account,  and  took  a  little 
preliminary  survey  of  it.  Just  below  the  inn 
there  was  a  picturesque  old  mill,  and  the  road 
crossed  the  little  river  Rother  by  a  two-arched 
bridge.  In  the  direction  of  Pulborough  lay  a 
level  green  stretch  of  marsh,  its  surface  inter- 
sected by  many  gleaming  drains  and  ditches. 
The  branch  line  from  Pulborough  ran  on  higher 
ground  just  above  the  marsh. 

"  At  all  events  I  can  practise  long-jumping 
here,"  reflected  Mr.  Davenant.  "  It's  a  bore 
being  so  putrid  at  it ; "  and  returning  to  his 
room,  he  arrayed  himself  in  his  very  oldest 
football  boots,  stockings,  and  shorts,  donning 
an  equally  ancient  jacket,  but  retaining  his 
Eton  collar  as  a  valuable  certificate  of  youth. 
He  had  grown  quite  out  of  the  shorts,  so  that 
they  formed  the  most  scanty  of  garments,  yet 
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the  same  inconsistent  youth  who  grumbled 
so  at  wearing  the  highly  respectable  juvenile 
clothing  to  which  Ambrose  attached  such 
importance,  exhibited  cheerfully  to  the  public 
an  almost  indecent  expanse  of  bare  leg  and 
thigh  without  a  blush. 

He  crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge,  as  he 
determined  to  follow  the  branch  line  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  line.  Never  before  had 
P.J.  come  across  so  many  ditches  and  drains, 
and  never  before  had  he  enjoyed  so  much 
jumping  exercise.  In  spite  of  his  defects  as 
a  long-jumper,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
first  four  or  five  ditches,  only  to  alight  plump 
in  the  middle  of  an  extra  broad  drain,  after 
which  he,  with  the  peculiar  delight  young 
gentlemen  of  his  age  experience  at  being  wet 
through,  splashed  on  his  way,  wading  through 
pools  and  drains,  until  he  reached  the  spot 
where  the  branch  line  joined  the  main  line. 
The  signal  posts  indicated  a  junction,  and  Pul- 
borough  town  and  station  were  clearly  visible 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on. 

"  One  kilometre  south  of  Pulborough,"  that 
was  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  PJ.  looked  at 
his  wrist- watch — 10  a.m. — then  at  the  sun.  At 
10  a.m.  the  sun  would  be  in  the  position  sailors 
would  designate  as  south-east  by  south.  It 
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followed  that  at  noon  it  would  be  directly  in 
front  of  him.  "  One  kilometre  south  of  Pul- 
borough  ;  "  the  words  kept  ringing  through 
his  head.  Mr.  Davenant  pushed  on,  and  came 
presently  to  a  cut,  or  canal,  at  right  angles  to 
the  river,  ending  in  a  square  tunnel  burrowing 
under  the  Midhurst  branch  line. 

P.J.  saw  an  elderly  permanent- way  man  pot- 
tering over  some  job  on  the  branch  line.  He 
clambered  over  the  fence,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  ancient. 

"  I  know  what  you  be  after,"  said  the  vener- 
able platelayer.  "  You  be  come  after  birrrds* 
eggs." 

P.J.  did  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment. 

"  Well,  I'll  not  tell  on  'ee,"  said  the  ancient, 
who  began  at  once  to  complain  of  the  increased 
price  of  all  commodities  since  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

P.J.  took  the  hint,  and  a  coin  was  transferred 
from  his  pocket  to  that  of  the  elderly  grumbler. 

P.J.  then  asked  what  the  tunnel  was,  and  was 
informed  that,  before  the  "  Rother  Navigation  " 
had  been  closed  forty  years  ago,  the  tunnel  had 
been  made  to  cut  off  four  miles  of  sluggish 
meandering  stream.* 

"  The  barges  in  them  days  used  to  come  out 

*  This  tunnel  actually  exists. 
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of  the  earth  most  unaccaountable-like !  "  said 
the  ancient  one,  who  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  locks  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
brick  walls. 

P.J.  inquired  how  long  the  tunnel  was. 

"  About  half  a  mile,  coming  out  at  Cold- 
waltham." 

"  Did  it  run  under  the  main  line  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  did." 

"  By  George  !  "  reflected  Mr.  Davenant,  "  I 
don't  suppose  that  Mr.  Hammond  and  his  men 
know  anything  about  this  tunnel.  One  would 
never  spot  it  was  there  at  all  unless  one  went 
mucking  about  in  those  sloppy  marshes,  but 
I'll  bet  anything  that  Bertha  Vollenhaupt  knew 
all  about  it !  "  and  he  recommenced  his  ques- 
tions. 

"  Could  one  get  into  the  tunnel  ?  " 

The  ancient  wondered  who  would  want  to. 
It  was  half-filled  up  with  mud,  but  perhaps 
one  could  get  through  it.  That  untidy-looking 
place  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  was 
where  the  deserted  Hardham  brickworks  had 
been,  and  those  corrugated-iron  sheds  had  been 
offices.  One  had  recently  been  let  to  an  artist 
as  a  "  study."  What  artists  could  see  in  the 
marshes  was  most  unaccaountable,  but  they 
were  obviously  foolish  folk. 
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PJ.  inquired  of  the  old  gentleman  how  far 
they  were  from  Pulborough. 

"  You're  standing  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
due  south  of  Pulborough  at  this  very  minute." 

Something  in  Mr.  Davenant's  brain  kept  on 
repeating,  "  One  kilometre  south  of  Pulbor- 
ough." 

He  asked  to  be  shown  the  exact  spot  where 
the  tunnel  passed  under  the  main  line. 

"  I'll  show  'ee  to  an  inch." 

Mr.  Davenant  then  transferred  a  second  coin 
to  the  old  gentleman's  pocket  and  took  leave 
of  him.  He  paced  the  distance  between  the 
spot  where  the  tunnel  passed  under  the  main 
line  and  the  place  where  it  debouched  into  the 
open  water  of  the  cut,  and  made  a  mental  cal- 
culation, attempting  to  reduce  the  distance  into 
feet.  After  this  he  descended  to  the  deserted 
brickworks,  and  examined  the  corrugated-iron 
sheds  which  had  been  used  as  offices.  One  of 
these  had  been  fitted  with  a  strong  new  door, 
furnished  with  a  stout  exterior  padlock.  A 
rather  decrepit  canoe  of  the  Canadian  type  lay 
on  the  grass  beside  the  shed.  PJ.  then  in- 
spected the  brick  breast-wall  at  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel.  He  broke  off  a  long  branch 
from  a  willow,  and  climbing  down  the  inner 
side  of  the  wall,  he  sounded  the  depth  with 
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his  stick.  About  two  and  a  half  feet,  whether 
of  mud  or  water  he  could  not  say ;  so  being 
already  wet  through,  he  let  himself  drop  into 
the  water.  It  barely  came  up  to  his  waist, 
and  was  composed  of  mud  and  water  in  equal 
halves,  but  he  noted  there  was  sufficient  water 
to  float  a  canoe.  He  then  with  some  difficulty 
carried  the  Canadian  canoe  as  far  as  the  breast- 
wall,  but  found  that  he  could  not  lower  it  un- 
aided. Judging  that  there  was  nothing  further 
to  be  learnt  at  present,  he  then  started  home- 
wards, ridding  himself  of  the  mud  which  had 
accumulated  about  his  person  by  the  simple 
process  of  walking  through  the  canal  cut  and 
of  wading  through  the  first  few  drains.  By  an 
equally  simple  method  he  rid  himself  of  super- 
fluous moisture  by  taking  flying  leaps  over  all 
the  other  ditches,  and  reached  Fittleworth  Mill 
in  a  state  of  exuberant  animal  spirits.  He 
determined  to  continue  his  explorations,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  placid  little  river. 

He  soon  became  aware  of  a  spot  of  brilliant 
colour  on  the  banks  of  the  river  some  little 
way  ahead  of  him.  He  was  puzzled,  until  the 
spot  of  bright  colour  resolved  itself  into  a  boy 
in  the  long  blue  coat  and  vivid  yellow  stockings 
of  "  The  Religious,  Royal,  and  Ancient  Founda- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital."  The  "  Blue  "  had 
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a  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  sight  of 
that  fishing-rod  the  whole  of  the  Secret  Service 
man  dropped  off  Mr.  Davenant,  and  the  nat- 
ural, human  boy  in  him  came  uppermost.  He 
ran  forward,  to  find  that  the  Blue's  line  was 
hopelessly  entangled  amongst  two  stumps. 

"  It's  no  good,"  said  the  Christ's  Hospital 
boy.  "  Some  beast  of  a  fish  has  been  trying 
to  make  barbed-wire  entanglements  with  my 
line  amongst  those  stumps.  I  shall  have  to 
break  it,  and  it's  my  last  cast.  It's  awful  hard 
luck." 

"  Here !  wait  halt  a  shake,"  cried  P.J.  "  I'm 
wet  through  already ;  "  and  stripping  off  his 
jacket,  he  splashed  waist-deep  into  the  river, 
and  not  only  succeeded  in  a  minute  or  two 
in  freeing  the  line,  but  had  the  further  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  medium-sized  roach  landed 
by  the  Bluecoat  boy. 

"  I  say,  that's  really  most  awfully  decent  of 
you,"  said  the  Blue. 

"  Oh  !  it's  all  right.  I  was  wet  through 
before.  I  say,  my  name  is  Davenant,  and  I'm 
staying  at  the  c  Swan  '  at  Fittleworth." 

"  And  my  name  is  Randolph,  and  I  live  here," 
answered  the  Blue. 

"  If  you  live  here,  you  can  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  place  where  one  could  hire  a  canoe  here." 
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"  Oh  yes  !  At  the  mill.  They've  got  two 
or  three  canoes  there.  They're  pretty  ancient 
though." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  down  the  river  below 
Fittleworth  ?  " 

"  Never  in  my  life.  I've  often  been  mean- 
ing to." 

Mr.  Davenant  here  lapsed  into  meditation, 
and  turned  the  situation  over  in  his  mind. 
Get  into  the  canal  tunnel  somehow  he  must, 
and  he  realized  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
get  a  canoe  down  that  wall  without  help.  Miss 
Whitbread  would  be  useless  here,  for  this  was 
no  woman's  work.  Neither  was  it  man's  work ; 
men  had  such  a  ridiculous  prejudice  against 
getting  wet  and  dirty.  It  was  obviously  boy's 
work.  Surely  Providence  must  have  sent  him 
the  ally  he  wanted  in  the  shape  of  this  Bluecoat 
boy.  How  was  he  to  approach  the  subject 
with  Randolph  ?  Was  Randolph  a  chap  to  be 
trusted  ?  One  glance  at  his  open  and  trans- 
parently honest  face  answered  that  question. 
But  how  the  deuce  was  he,  without  betraying 
his  trust,  "  to  put  Randolph  wise,"  as  Miss 
Sadie  Maddison  would  have  expressed  it  ? 

Mr.  Davenant  sat  down  on  the  river  bank, 
and,  to  Randolph's  astonishment,  began  dab- 
bling his  legs  in  the  water. 
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"  You  seem  to  like  the  water,"  observed  the 
Blue.  "  Isn't  it  beastly  cold  ?  " 

"I'm  only  trying  to  wash  some  of  the  mud 
off  my  boots  and  stockings,  and  I  can't  possibly 
get  any  wetter  than  I  am.  I  say,  Randolph, 
you  know  that  we  are  at  war  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  I  know  it,"  said  Randolph, 
puzzled. 

"  And  chaps  like  you  and  me  ought  to  do 
all  we  can  to  help." 

"  Yes  ;  but  there  is  so  precious  little  they  let 
chaps  of  our  age  do." 

"  If  I  tell  you  a  real  big  secret,  will  you 
swear  on  your  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman 
to  keep  it  dark  ?  " 

"  All  right  !  I'll  swear  on  my  word  of 
honour  to  keep  it  dark." 

"  Well,  the  King  is  going  to  Portsmouth  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  these  cursed  swine 
are  going  to  try  to  blow  up  the  royal  train 
close  to  Pulborough.  A  Scotland  Yard  detec- 
tive told  me." 

Randolph's  eyes  grew  as  round  as  saucers. 

"  Rot  !    Aren't  you  trying  to  kid  me  ?  " 

44  I'm  not.  On  my  word  of  honour  I  am 
not.  I'd  swear  it  on  the  Bible  if  I  had  one 
here.  But  I  think  that  you  and  I,  if  you  will 
help  me,  can  stop  it.  Look  here  !  I've  been 
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poking  about  there  this  morning,  and  there's 
an  old  canal  tunnel  running  under  the  railway 
opposite  the  Hardham  brickworks.  I'll  lay 
anything  that  they  are  going  to  put  their  bomb 
in  that  tunnel.  I  don't  suppose  the  Scotland 
Yard  people  know  about  the  tunnel  at  all. 
Now,  if  you  would  help  me,  we  could  get  a 
canoe  into  that  tunnel  and  have  a  good  look 
at  it.  Are  you  on  ?  " 

Randolph's  eyes  nearly  fell  out  of  his  head 
at  this  vista  of  possibilities. 

"  By  George  !  "  he  ejaculated  ;  then  after  a 
time  he  added,  "  All  right  !  You  can  chalk 
my  name  down  too.  I'm  in  it  up  to  the 
hilt." 

"  Thanks  awfully.  You  know  my  name  — 
Davenant.  I'm  at  school  at  Stonebridge,  and 
my  people  live  at  Dulwich." 

"  And  I'm  Randolph.  My  people  live  here, 
and  I'm  at  Christ's  Hospital,"  he  added  quite 
unnecessarily,  considering  his  dress. 

'  The  lady  I'm  with  is  seedy,  and  has  gone 
back  to  bed,  so  I'm  all  alone.  Suppose  you 
lunch  with  me  at  the  *  Swan.'  We  can  go  on 
from  there.  I've  any  amount  of  old  footer 
shorts  and  stockings,  and  can  rig  you  out  if 
you  can  raise  an  old  pair  of  boots.  We  shall 
both  get  into  the  most  filthy  muck.  You 
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mustn't  say  one  word  about  this  to  your 
people." 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  Randolph.  "  I've 
got  my  bike  at  the  mill,  so  Til  just  let  my 
people  know,  and  be  back  at  the  '  Swan '  in 
two  ticks." 

At  the  mill  they  learnt  that  there  was  only 
one  canoe  available,  one  being  engaged  for  the 
week  by  two  artists  near  Pulborough,  and  the 
third  being  out  of  repair. 

Randolph,  having  taken  down  his  rod  and 
fastened  it  to  the  handle-bars  of  his  bicycle, 
began  looping  up  his  voluminous  skirts. 

(<  I  was  wondering  how  you  would  manage," 
said  PJ.  "  I  see,  you  tuck  your  gown  into 
your  belt." 

"  It  isn't  a  gown,  it's  a  coat  ;  and  we  say  a 
girdle,  not  a  belt.  We  call  this  dress  *  Housey 
things.'  " 

An  hour  or  so  later,  two  very  scantily  attired 
youths  issued  from  the  "  Swan." 

"  My  word  !  we  do  look  a  pair  of  rum 
'uns,"  commented  PJ.  "  Fancy  walking  about 
London  like  this ;  but  '  duty  before  decency,' 
as  the  bos'un  chap  in  Midshipman  Easy  used 
to  say." 

PJ.  had  provided  himself  with  a  few  candle- 
ends,  and  had  brought  his  new  electric  torch 
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with  him.  They  navigated  the  canoe  safely 
down  the  river,  and  arrived  in  time  at  the 
deserted  brickfields  opposite  the  tunnel. 

"  What  do  you  expect  to  find  in  the  tunnel, 
Davenant  ?  "  asked  Randolph,  "  and  what 
are  we  to  do  when  we  get  into  it  ?  I  don't 
quite  understand  what  you're  after." 

"  I  don't  quite  know  myself.  I  told  you 
that  the  enemy  were  going  to  try  to  blow 
up  the  royal  train,  and  the  tunnel  runs  bang 
under  the  main  line,  so  that's  where  they'll 
do  it.  We  must  get  into  the  tunnel  and  look 
about  us." 

The  operation  of  lowering  the  canoe  down 
the  brick  wall  proved  a  complicated  one,  and 
when  it  was  finally  achieved  both  youths  were 
coated  with  mud  and  wet  to  the  skin,  and  were 
consequently,  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of 
their  age,  in  a  state  of  extreme  enjoyment. 

They  lit  the  candle-ends,  and  P.J.  flashed 
his  torch  along  the  walls,  revealing  a  row  of 
those  circular-headed  iron  screws  known  as 
"  screw  -  eyes."  Presently,  as  they  glided 
through  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel,  a  large 
staple  driven  into  the  roof  came  into  view. 
P.J.  stopped  the  canoe. 

"  Those  Scotland  Yard  people  were  quite 
right,"  he  said  after  a  little  thought.  "  That 
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staple  must  be  for  a  bomb,  and  those  screw- 
eyes  are,  I  suppose,  for  carrying  an  electric 
wire.  I  daresay  that  they  have  got  a  battery 
and  a  coil  in  one  of  those  outhouses  to  fire  the 
bomb  with  a  mercury-fulminate  detonator. 
I'm  rather  good  at  Stinks." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Davenant  ?  " 
asked  Randolph  anxiously. 

"  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  anything  now, 
except  to  have  a  look  at  those  sheds.    We 
might,  if  you're  game  for  it,  come  back  here 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  discovered  outside 
the  sheds,  which  remained  securely  locked  up, 
but  P.J.  noted  that  the  canoe  which  had  lain 
beside  them  that  morning  had  now  disap- 
peared. In  due  course  two  amazingly  dirty 
and  dishevelled  youths  reached  the  "  Swan," 
after  having  engaged  the  canoe  for  the  whole  of 
the  next  day.  When,  after  a  bath,  they  had 
changed  into  dry  clothes,  P.J.  drew  Randolph 
out  into  the  road. 

"  Where  could  I  buy  some  wire-nippers  or  a 
pair  of  good  strong  pliers  about  here  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  should  think  at  Blank's,  in  Petworth. 
I'll  lend  you  my  bike  if  you  like.  You  can't 
mistake  the  road  to  Petworth  ;  it's  marked  on 
all  the  signposts." 
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"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  so  keen  on  this 
business,"  explained  P.J.,  who,  with  his  strong 
personality  and  his  peculiar  gift  of  making 
rapid  friendships,  by  now  completely  dominated 
Randolph ;  "it  is  because  the  Scotland  Yard 
people  will  be  here  at  twelve  to-morrow.  Now 
if  you  and  I  can  do  it  on  our  own  before  they 
arrive,  it  strikes  me  that  you  and  I  will  have 
rather  scored." 

"  By  George  !  we  just  should  score,"  cried 
Randolph  enthusiastically.  "  That  would  be 
grand  !  " 

"  Come  to  breakfast  at  the  *  Swan '  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  we'll  go  down  the  river  again. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  something  fresh."  And 
Mr.  Davenant  started  off  on  his  borrowed 
bicycle  for  Petworth,  where  he  succeeded  in 
buying  a  pair  of  most  serviceable  wire-nippers. 

On  his  return  to  the  "  Swan  "  he  found  Miss 
Whitbread  up  and  convalescent.  He  informed 
her  of  his  discovery  of  the  canal  tunnel,  with 
its  possibilities,  but  said  nothing  about  the 
part  he  and  Randolph  proposed  playing. 

"  Hammond  arrives  to-morrow  at  noon  at 
Pulborough  with  his  men,  and  I  shall  meet 
him,  and  drive  out  straight  to  the  Hardham 
brickfields,"  said  Miss  Whitbread.  "The 
royal  train  passes  Pulborough  at  6.10  p.m." 
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"  And  when  you  get  to  the  tunnel,  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  you  find  that  Randolph  and  I 
have  pulled  off  the  whole  job  on  our  own," 
reflected  Mr.  Davenant  to  himself  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

Next  morning  the  canoe  again  arrived  at 
the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  and  two  youths, 
wearing  a  minimum  of  clothing,  lowered  their 
craft  into  the  muddy  depths.  P.J.'s  quick 
eye  at  once  detected  a  thin  black-coated  cable 
running  through  the  screw-eyes  like  a  long 
black  snake. 

"  A  cable  with  two  wires,"  he  pointed  out 
to  Randolph.  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
they  have  fixed  their  bomb  up.  I'm  awfully 
glad  that  we  came." 

When  they  reached  the  staple  in  the  roof, 
a  metal  cylinder  hanging  from  it  gleamed 
faintly  in  the  dim  candlelight.  A  brisk  wind 
was  blowing  into  the  tunnel,  and  in  the  strong 
draught  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  candles 
alight.  P.J.  turned  on  his  electric  torch,  and 
they  both  surveyed  in  silence  the  sinister 
cylinder  with  its  awful  possibilities.  P.J.  then 
with  his  nippers  severed  the  thin  black-coated 
cable  in  three  places,  being  careful  to  leave 
sufficient  wire  to  give  a  "  pull  "  if  it  were 
tested. 
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"  How  about  having  a  look  at  those  sheds, 
Randolph  ?  They're  certain  to  fire  the  bomb 
from  there,  because  they  can  see  the  trains 
coming. " 

The  canoe  was  hauled  up  again ;  but  though 
both  lads  noticed  that  a  second  canoe  lay  on 
the  grass,  the  excitement  of  the  chase  was  so 
strong  on  them  that  they  threw  prudence 
to  the  winds.  The  black  line  of  cable  led 
straight  up  to  the  hut ;  but  the  door,  instead 
of  being  locked  as  it  was  the  day  before,  now 
stood  wide  open.  No  one  was  in  sight,  and 
they  entered  the  hut. 

"  Look  at  that !  "  cried  PJ.  in  great  excite- 
ment, the  scientific  side  of  him  coming  upper- 
most. "  Two  potash  bichromate  batteries,  an 
induction  coil,  and  a  telegraph  transmitting 
key.  Hot  stuff  indeed  !  What  an  awful  lot 
of  chemicals  they've  got  1  " 

At  that  moment  a  man  with  a  red  moustache 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  He  stood  there 
blocking  up  the  door,  looking  with  great  ap- 
parent amusement  at  the  two  scantily  clad 
youths  plastered  with  mud,  and  dripping  with 
water. 

[<  Have  you  had  an  accident  ?  "  he  inquired 
with  a  smile,  in  perfect  English.  "I  see  that 
you  are  looking  at  my  little  workshop.  I  am 
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an  artist,  but  I  am  also  the  inventor  of  a 
new  process  for  reproducing  water-colours  by 
electricity."  P.J.  noticed  that  he  pronounced 
"  process  "  as  <:<  prod-cess  "  in  the  German 
fashion.  "  Would  you  care  to  see  the  machine 
at  work  ?  All  the  interesting  things  are  in  the 
other  room,  though.  Would  you  please  open 
that  door." 

As  it  was  impossible  to  pass  him  whilst  he 
stood  in  the  doorway,  P.J.  hoped  that  the  other 
room  might  afford  an  exit,  either  by  door  or 
by  window.  He  accordingly  opened  the  door, 
and  what  happened  afterwards  took  place  so 
quickly  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  Both 
lads  found  themselves  pushed  violently  into 
the  inner  room.  Before  they  could  recover 
themselves,  there  was  the  sound  of  a  falling 
body  and  a  tinkle  of  broken  glass  ;  the  door 
was  banged  to  and  locked,  and  they  heard  two 
bolts  being  shot  home. 

"  Stay  there,  you  young  swine,  and  take 
your  medicine !  That  will  teach  you  once 
for  all  not  to  meddle  with  what  doesn't  concern 
you,"  shouted  the  man  with  the  red  moustache, 
in  very  different  tones  to  those  he  had  previously 
employed. 

They  then  heard  the  outer  door  slam,  and 
footsteps  passing  outside  the  wall  of  the  room 
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in  which  they  were  confined.  Some  one  gave 
a  low  whistle,  which  was  immediately  answered. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  voices,  more  footsteps, 
and  then  silence. 

P.J.  took  a  quick  glance  round  the  room  which 
had  become  their  prison.  It  was  a  square 
room  lined  with  varnished  match-boarding ; 
it  had  no  windows,  but  received  its  light  from 
a  skylight.  Its  sole  furniture  consisted  of  a 
stout  kitchen  table  and  two  solid-looking  Wind- 
sor chairs,  whilst  on  one  side  some  coarse  brown 
blankets  and  two  frowsy  -  looking  cushions 
formed  an  uninviting  couch.  Looking  round 
the  room  again  he  noticed  for  the  first  time 
something  that  sent  a  cold  shiver  down  his 
spine.  A  thick  green  gas  was  issuing  from  the 
broken  glass,  and  was  gathering  in  volume 
over  the  floor.  It  was  already  beginning  to 
send  up  little  spirals  of  yellowish-green  vapour ; 
it  had  a  peculiar  choking  smell. 

"  Good  heavens  !  it's  chlorine  gas  !  Quick, 
Randolph,  get  up  on  the  table  ;  pull  your 
sweater  up  and  put  it  over  your  mouth  and 
nose.  Be  quick,  man  ;  be  quick  !  " 

Randolph  clambered  up  on  to  the  table  as 
P.J.  got  his  first  whiff  of  the  deadly  gas.  The 
room  spun  round  ;  he  choked  and  gasped  for 
breath,  as  his  lungs  stabbed  him  with  a  sicken- 
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ing  pain.  He  too  climbed  on  to  the  table, 
which  now  stood  as  an  island  in  a  sea  of  curl- 
ing, writhing  spirals  of  the  death-dealing 
vapour.  P.J.  looked  at  the  skylight,  now  their 
one  chance  of  salvation.  It  was  a  fixture, 
not  made  to  open,  and  was  protected  on  the 
outer  side  with  wire  netting.  The  gas  was  still 
rising,  rising ;  any  action  must  be  very  prompt, 
unless  they  were  both  to  die  like  poisoned  rats. 
A  Windsor  chair  set  on  the  table  might  reach 
the  skylight,  but  how  was  he,  with  his  bare 
hands,  to  force  that  skylight  open  ?  A  sudden 
inspiration  flashed  on  him.  He  might  force 
it  with  his  shoulders  if  they  were  protected 
by  the  blankets  from  the  bed,  but  he  must  be 
very  quick,  for  the  gas  was  still  rising,  and 
death-dealing  little  spirals  were  creeping  up 
the  angles  of  the  walls.  It  was  fortunate  for 
P.J.  and  his  companion  that  amongst  the 
rows  of  gleaming  cups  in  his  bedroom  at 
Beechfield  there  were  three  inscribed  "  For 
Diving/'  for,  to  win  those  cups,  he  had 
sedulously  practised  diving  at  Stonebridge, 
and  had  trained  himself  to  remain  a  long  time 
under  water. 

He  called  out,  "  Keep  where  you  are,  Ran- 
dolph ! "  and  then,  holding  his  breath  as  though 
he  were  under  water,  he  jumped  into  the  gas, 
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seized  one  chair  and  placed  it  on  the  table, 
clambering  on  to  it  himself  to  take  a  few  breaths 
in  the  comparatively  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  He  dived  down  once 
more  to  secure  the  second  chair,  and  after  a 
brief  rest,  went  down  a  third  time  to  bring  up 
the  blankets. 

This  last  time  he  had  not  been  as  fortunate 
as  before.  He  must  have  inhaled  some  of 
the  gas,  for  a  sudden  excruciating  pain  shot 
through  his  lungs,  seeming  to  stop  the  very 
action  of  the  heart,  whilst  an  uncontrollable 
wave  of  nausea  made  the  room  spin  dizzily 
round. 

"I  ...  must  .  .  .  keep  .  .  .  hold  ...  of 
.  .  .  myself  ...  I  must  ...  I  must  .  .  ."  he 
kept  saying  to  himself,  and,  mounting  on  to  one 
of  the  chairs  with  the  blankets  over  his  head, 
he  got  his  shoulders  against  the  woodwork 
of  the  skylight,  keeping  his  head  low  down. 
He  strained  every  muscle  till  the  veins  in  his 
temples  throbbed,  but  still  the  skylight  stood 
fast,  and  the  deadly  spirals  of  yellow  vapour 
were  creeping  up  and  were  very  near  him. 

Young  Randolph  gave  a  sudden  gasp  and 
a  sharp  cry.  "  Oh  !  I  think  I'm  going  to  die," 
he  moaned.  "I'm  going  to  die." 

PJ.  made  one  more  effort,  and  strained  every 
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muscle  of  his  shoulders  till  the  blood  pressure 
became  almost  unendurable.  The  sound  of 
rending  woodwork  put  fresh  heart  into  him, 
and  he  put  every  ounce  of  his  strength  into  a 
final  upward  push.  The  frame  of  the  skylight, 
rotted  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  the  weather, 
suddenly  yielded.  There  was  a  sound  of 
splintering  wood  and  of  breaking  glass,  and 
the  entire  skylight  gave  way,  and  crashed  on 
to  the  iron  roof.  PJ.  gulped  down  the  fresh 
air  greedily,  till  recalled  to  himself  by  a  piteous 
moan  from  his  companion.  Randolph's  face 
was  ghastly — he  was  deadly  pale  ;  his  eyes 
were  shut,  and  his  features  were  twitching 
convulsively,  whilst  the  sweat  poured  from  his 
forehead. 

"  Get  on  that  chair  quick,  Randolph,  and 
put  your  head  into  the  open  air." 

Randolph  was  too  dazed  to  understand,  and 
he  reeled  as  though  intoxicated.  He  made  no 
effort  to  mount  the  chair.  PJ.  jumped  down 
on  to  the  table,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
now  in  the  danger-zone,  and  half-lifted,  half- 
pushed  the  other  on  to  the  chair. 

"  Put  your  head  out,  Randolph — into  the  open 
air.  Now  you've  got  to  get  out  at  that  skylight. 
You've  got  to,  I  tell  you." 

Randolph  made  a  feeble  effort  to  climb  up, 
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but  in  his  half-dazed  condition  he  could  not 
get  his  muscles  to  respond. 

"I  ...  can't,"  he  moaned.  "  It's  ...  no 
.  .  .  good  .  .  .  You  ...  get  ...  out  .  .  .  your- 
self .  .  .  and  .  .  .  never  .  .  .  mind  ...  me  ... 
Pm  .  .  .  going  ...  to  ...  die  ...  anyhow  ...  I 
.  .  .  know  ...  it  ...  You  .  .  .  leave  .  .  .  me." 

"  I'll  be  simply  damned  if  I  do,"  cried  PJ. 
"  Either  we  both  get  out,  or  we  both  stay  here. 
You  can  get  out,  and  you  shall  get  out,  and  I'll 
make  you  get  out." 

They  were  standing  on  the  two  chairs  with 
their  heads  through  the  aperture  where  the 
skylight  had  been.  PJ.  got  his  left  arm  round 
Randolph's  waist  to  steady  him,  and  with  his 
right  hand  placed  the  half-unconscious  lad's 
hands  on  the  frame  of  the  skylight. 

[<  Don't  keep  your  eyes  shut  like  that ;  you 
just  look  what  you  are  doing,"  said  P.J.,  with 
intentional  sharpness.  "  Catch  hold  of  that 
frame  and  pull  yourself  up." 

Randolph  grasped  the  frame  feebly,  but 
seemed  to  have  no  strength  left.  "  I  .  .  .  can't 
...  do  ...  it  ...  Do  ...  leave  ...  me  ...  alone 
...  I  know  . . .  that . . .  I'm  . . .  going  ...  to  ... 
die  ...  It  ...  can't  ...  be  ...  helped." 

1  Will  you  stop  talking  that  infernal  rot  ?  " 
cried  PJ.  roughly.  "  I'm  going  to  make  you 
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climb  out,  even  if  I  have  to  hit  you,  and  I  shall 
hit  you  hard,  Randolph,  if  I  do  it  at  all.  Take 
hold  of  that  frame  again,  and  don't  let  go. 
Look  out  !  "  and  PJ.  half-lifted  Randolph 
till  he  had  got  his  chest  on  to  the  frame  of  the 
skylight.  "  Now  I  am  going  to  shove  your 
legs  up.  Be  ready. " 

It  was  fortunate  for  both  lads  that  Randolph 
was  so  spare  and  lightly  built,  for  otherwise, 
P.J.'s  strength  would  have  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  of  lifting  him.  With  one  great  effort 
he  pushed  Randolph's  legs  through  the  open- 
ing, and  heard  him  collapse  limply  on  to  the 
corrugated-iron  roof  outside. 

The  writhing  deadly  yellow  spirals  were 
now,  however,  circling  round  PJ.  Although 
his  head  was  in  the  open  air  that  air  was  already 
polluted  with  the  gas  from  below.  Everything 
whirled  round  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  losing  consciousness.  To  his 
dismay  he  found  that  his  muscles  would  no 
longer  obey  him.  He  fought  desperately 
against  the  deadly  nausea  that  overwhelmed 
him,  quite  realizing  that,  were  he  to  fall  off 
the  chair,  no  power  on  earth  could  save  him. 

"  Randolph  !  "  he  gasped  ..."  Can  ... 
you  .  .  .  hear  ...  me  ?  ...  It's  ...  got  ... 
me  .  .  .  now  .  .  catch  .  .  hold  .  .  of  , 
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my  ...  wrists  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  pull  .  .  .  pull  .  .  . 
...  for  ...  all  ...  you're  .  .  .  worth  .  .  . 
or  ...  I  ...  am  ...  a  ...  goner." 

Randolph,  who  had  partially  revived  in  the 
pure  air,  had  the  sense  to  place  both  his  feet 
against  the  wooden  coaming  of  the  skylight 
before  grasping  P.J.'s  outstretched  wrists.  With 
the  leverage  this  gave  him,  he  was  able  to  pull 
his  companion  through  the  skylight  by  throw- 
ing his  body  back.  P.J.  lay  motionless,  with 
closed  eyes,  on  the  iron  roof,  as  the  world  spun 
madly  round  him,  and  then  certain  symptoms 
exhibited  themselves  in  each  of  the  sufferers, 
on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  for  they 
are  familiar  enough  to  those  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel on  a  rough  day. 

"  We  had  better  get  down  on  to  the  ground, 
Randolph/'  gasped  a  very  pallid  P.J.  "  We 
shall  feel  better  with  the  wind  blowing  on  us  ; " 
and  slowly  and  painfully  they  wriggled  them- 
selves down  the  iron  roof,  and  dropped  to  the 
ground.  They  staggered  feebly  round  the  hut 
until  they  met  the  full  force  of  the  strong  East 
wind,  and  then  lay,  absolutely  exhausted, 
against  the  iron  wall  of  the  shed. 

"  This  is  better.  I  feel  nearly  well  again/1 
announced  PJ.  "  Oh  !  Randolph,  wasn't  it 
quite  awful  in  that  room  ?  " 
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Randolph,  who  had  had  a  far  larger  dose  of 
the  poison  than  P.J.,  shuddered,  but  gave  no 
answer,  as  he  lay  back  deadly  pale,  with  closed 
eyes. 

"  You  must  have  thought  me  an  awful  brute 
speaking  to  you  like  that,  Randolph,  but  I  had 
to.  I  thought  that  you  were  going  to  faint, 
and  then  we  were  done.  I  believe  that  I  can 
stand  up  now.  I  must  see  what's  going  on  in 
the  tunnel." 

P.J.  walked  with  uncertain  steps  to  the  edge 
of  the  canal-cut,  and  dipped  his  head  into  the 
water  two  or  three  times.  This  and  the  cold 
wind  blowing  on  him  revived  him  so  much 
that  he  almost  felt  himself  again.  He  noticed 
that  both  canoes  were  gone,  and  then  he  walked 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  listened.  Dis- 
tinct sounds  of  hammering  were  audible.  P  J. 
pulled  himself  together,  and  walked  back  on 
hesitating  feet  to  the  open  door  of  the  hut. 
He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  wire-nippers,  and 
severed  the  thin  black  cable  twice,  once  close 
to  the  transmitt ing-key,  and  again  five  yards 
farther  on.  Something  he  had  seen  in  the  hut 
induced  him  to  return  there,  after  he  had  put 
the  cable  out  of  action.  In  an  open  locker 
there  lay  a  box  lined  with  paper  shavings, 
amongst  which  reposed  seven  glass  receptacles, 
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not  unlike  large  electric  bulbs  in  appearance, 
but  filled  with  a  dirty-green  liquid.  P.J.  gave 
a  little  exclamation. 

"  So  these  are  their  gas  bombs  !  "  he  cried. 
"  I  think  it  must  be  chlorine  gas  liquefied  under 
pressure.  I  know  that  from  the  laboratory  at 
Stonebridge.  Tit  for  tat  is  a  good  rule — so 
here  goes  !  " 

He  took  the  box  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
and  listened  again.  The  sounds  of  hammering 
were  still  going  on.  Now  P.J.  had  been  blessed 
by  nature  with  a  remarkably  good  eye.  He 
measured  with  his  eye  the  farthest  visible  spot 
on  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  hurled  one  of  the  glass  balls  at  it. 
There  was  the  sound  of  an  impact,  and  the 
tinkle  of  broken  glass.  Mr.  Davenant  followed 
this  with  a  second  ball,  which  struck  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  place.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth, 
none  of  the  balls  striking  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  I  think  that  Til  keep  the  last  one  for  a 
souvenir,"  he  reflected,  and  went  back  to  where 
Randolph,  still  looking  desperately  ill,  was  lying. 

"  Whatever  have  you  been  up  to  ?  "he  asked 
feebly. 

;<  I've  found  the  bombs  that  lousy  swab 
gassed  us  with.  He's  in  the  tunnel  now,  with 

(2,288) 
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some  one  else,  I  think,  so  I  let  them  have  it. 
He  only  gave  us  one  ;  I've  given  them  six." 

"  But  you  may  have  killed  them  both  in  that 
tunnel,"  said  Randolph  in  an  awestruck  voice. 

"  Well !  That's  their  look-out.  Anyhow, 
it's  done  now.  They're  properly  gassed,  I  tell 
you.  Oh !  it's  coming  on  again,"  and  he 
groaned  aloud  as  the  distressing  symptoms  re- 
turned. 

"  Hallo,  Davenant !  "  cried  a  cheery  voice 
behind  them,  as  Inspector  Hammond  appeared. 
"  Have  you  and  your  young  friend  been  playing 
football  ?  "  he  asked,  noting  how  their  stockings 
and  bare  legs  were  caked  with  mud.  "  What 
an  odd  place  to  choose.  Whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you  two  boys  ?  You  look  very 
ill.  Ah !  you  have  been  trying  to  smoke 
pipes." 

"  Smoking,  indeed ! "  retorted  PJ.  indig- 
nantly. "  We've  been  gassed,  poison-gassed  ; 
that's  what's  the  matter  with  us." 

"  Gassed  here  in  Sussex  ?  "  cried  the  In- 
spector incredulously. 

"  Yes  !  Gassed  here  in  Sussex  in  this  beastly 
hut.  You  needn't  worry  about  the  King's 
train,  Mr.  Hammond.  It  passes  here  at  6.10, 
doesn't  it  ?  That  tunnel  there  runs  bang  under 
the  main  line.  The  bomb  is  there  right  enough, 
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and  the  men  who  were  going  to  explode  it  are 
in  the  tunnel  as  well,  but  there's  some  poison- 
gas  in  there  with  them  too.  Just  you  look  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel." 

Thin  yellowish-green  spirals  of  vapour  could 
now  distinctly  be  seen  issuing  from  the  tunnel. 
There  was  no  longer  the  faintest  sound  of 
hammering,  and  the  evil-looking  wisps  of  dirty- 
green  gathered  in  volume  as  they  curled  from 
the  entrance  in  snake-like  writhings. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Hammond. 
"  How  did  that  gas  get  there  ?  " 

"  I  chucked  it  in.  You  needn't  look  at  me 
like  that.  I  did  it,  and  I  meant  to  do  it.  Oh  ! 
I  feel  so  ill !  Perfectly  rotten  !  " 

Little  Miss  Whitbread  came  bustling  round 
the  corner. 

"  What  is  all  this  I  hear  about  poison-gas  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Oh  !  you  poor  boys  !  I'm  going 
to  take  you  both  off  to  a  doctor  in  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's fly." 

"  We  can't  go  to  a  doctor,"  objected  P  J. 
!<  It  would  give  the  whole  show  away." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  cried  that  determined  little 
lady.  "  You  can  leave  all  that  to  me.  Do  you 
suppose  that  doctors  do  not  consider  profes- 
sional secrets  as  binding  on  them  as  priests 
do  ?  I'll  help  you  both  to  the  fly." 
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"  But  we  are  so  filthily  dirty,"  protested  PJ. 
"  We  shall  spoil  the  cab,  and  we  shall  spoil  the 
doctor's  house." 

"  You  will  be  good  enough  to  obey  my 
orders,"  said  this  small  but  peremptory  person. 
"  The  wind  is  setting  straight  into  that  tunnel, 
Mr.  Hammond,"  she  continued  ;  "  you  won't 
be  able  to  get  into  it  for  some  time.  I  wonder 
where  it  debouches." 

"  At  Coldwaltham,  half  a  mile  away,"  inter- 
posed PJ. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  send  three  of  your  men  to  watch  the  far  end, 
Mr.  Hammond  ?  I  must  get  these  poor  lads 
off  to  the  doctor's.  Into  the  fly  you  get,  both 
of  you,"  she  ordered. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  Dr. 
Maclagan  at  home,  and  Miss  Whitbread,  after 
making  her  charges  lie  down  in  the  waiting- 
room,  had  a  private  interview  with  him. 

Dr.  Maclagan  came  in  and  examined  his 
patients  with  great  interest.  As  a  neighbour, 
he  recognized  Randolph  at  once  as  Cyril  Ran- 
dolph from  the  Red  House.  After  a  slight 
examination  he  said,  "  I  wish  that  I  knew  the 
composition  of  this  particular  gas,  Miss  Whit- 
bread.  Then  I  should  have  something  to  go 
upon.  I  was  in  practice  once  in  a  Lancashire 
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town  where  there  were  alkali  works,  and  I  had 
several  cases  of  chlorine  poisoning  there  ;  but 
this  gas  may  be  anything.  It  seems  so  extra- 
ordinary to  associate  gas-poisoning  with  quiet, 
peaceful  Pulborough  !  " 

"  I  think  that  it  was  chlorine,"  hazarded 
PJ.  "It  smelt  like  it,  and  I  know  chlorine 
from  the  laboratory  at  Stonebridge,  where  I'm 
at  school.  There  was  something  else  too  in  it  ; 
something  that  smelt  like  pine-apples  or  jargon- 
elle pear  drops." 

"  You  are  a  very  observant  boy.  Thank  you. 
Now  I  know  what  to  do." 

"  I've  got  a  gas-bomb  here  in  my  pocket, 
if  that  would  be  of  any  use,"  said  P.J.,  pro- 
ducing it  as  he  spoke.  "  I  meant  to  keep  it  as 
a  souvenir.  I  forgot  all  about  it,  and  nearly 
smashed  it  in  the  cab." 

"  You  abominably  careless  and  rash  young 
beggar  !  "  scolded  the  doctor  as  he  took  it. 
11  Fancy  carrying  a  glass  ball  loose  in  your 
pocket  with  enough  stuff  in  it  to  poison  half 
a  regiment  !  " 

Dr.  Maclagan  reappeared  from  his  dispen- 
sary with  two  glasses,  the  contents  of  which  he 
made  his  patients  swallow.  He  then  came  back 
with  an  inhaler  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Dave- 
nant. 
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"  No.  That  chap  first.  He's  much  worse 
than  me,"  said  P.J.,  motioning  the  inhaler 
aside. 

"  Let  them  have  a  warm  bath,  Miss  Whit- 
bread,  and  then  keep  them  in  bed.  All  win- 
dows open,  and  the  lightest  of  milk  diets.  You 
had  better  take  this  inhaler  with  you.  I'll 
come  round  to  the  *  Swan  '  this  evening.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  case." 

"  If  we're  to  go  to  bed,  Randolph  had  better 
have  the  second  bed  in  my  room  at  the  *  Swan ' ; 
then  we  can  jaw,"  suggested  P.J.,  appalled  at 
the  prospect  of  hours  of  compulsory  silence. 
"  Can't  you  fix  up  some  yarn  to  tell  his  mater, 
Miss  Whitbread  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  answered  that  resourceful  little 
lady.  "  You  both  got  upset  whilst  canoeing 
on  the  river,  and  got  a  severe  chill.  Dr.  Mac- 
lagan  does  not  wish  Cyril  moved  for  the  present 
from  the  '  Swan.'  I  will  go  and  see  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph myself." 

In  due  course  they  were  put  to  bed,  after  a 
warm  bath,  and  by  that  time  were  so  exhausted 
that  they  both  fell  at  once  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Mrs.  Randolph,  who  had  hurried  to  the  hotel 
at  once  on  hearing  of  Cyril's  "  boating  "  acci- 
dent, was  perpetually  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
but  grew  more  reassured  as  the  afternoon  wore 
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on,  and  her  son  awoke  again,  apparently  much 
as  usual  except  for  his  extreme  pallor. 

That  evening  P.J.  was  most  anxious  to  see 
Inspector  Hammond,  and  to  hear  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  tunnel,  but  Miss  Whitbread 
would  not  allow  it. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  she  said  firmly.  "  You 
are  going  to  keep  quiet  to-night,  and  you  will 
see  no  one  but  me  and  the  doctor.  It's  time 
for  you  to  use  the  inhaler  again.  Why  can't 
you  copy  Cyril  ?  Look  how  little  trouble  he 
gives  me  !  " 

"  That's  because  he  is  a  lazy  dog,  and  likes 
being  in  bed.  I  don't  ;  I  get  fed-up  with  it." 

Thanks  to  the  amazing  recuperative  powers 
of  youth,  P.J.  awoke  next  morning  almost  him- 
self again,  and  Randolph,  though  he  com- 
plained of  still  "  feeling  rotten,"  had  a  distinct 
touch  of  colour  in  his  face,  instead  of  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  doctor  professed  himself  as  highly  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  his  patients,  but 
ordered  them  to  continue  the  inhalations. 

Miss  Whitbread  came  bustling  in  after  the 
doctor's  departure. 

"  Dr.  Maclagan  says  that  you  may  get  up 
now,  Jack,  and  that  you  can  go  back  to  your 
ordinary  diet,"  she  announced.  "  Cyril  is  to 
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remain  in  bed  till  this  evening,  and  must  keep 
to  milk." 

"  Randolph  is  grousing  awfully  about  being 
on  milk  diet,"  cried  PJ.  "He  wants  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
calls  them,  Miss  Whitbread  ?  He  calls  tea 
'  kiff,'  bread  '  crugs,'  and  butter  '  flab/  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  outlandish  names  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  telling  him,"  explained  Ran- 
dolph, "  that  those  are  our  '  Housey  '  names 
for  them  ;  I  mean  that  those  are  the  words  we 
use  for  them  at  Christ's  Hospital." 

"  When  I  get  up,"  announced  Mr.  Davenant, 
"  I'm  going  to  shove  on  your  *  Housey  things/ 
as  you  call  them,  just  to  see  what  they  feel  like. 
For  goodness'  sake,  Miss  Whitbread,  keep 
Randolph  on  milk,  or  he'll  be  yelling  to  the 
maid  to  bring  him  kiff,  crugs,  and  flab,  and 
she'd  be  certain  to  have  a  fit,  and  might  never 
recover  again." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Davenant,  arrayed  in 
the  full  dress  of  Christ's  Hospital,  went  down- 
stairs in  great  glee,  with  his  long  blue  skirts 
flapping  about  his  ankles.  He  found  Inspector 
Hammond  alone  at  luncheon  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"Well,  Mr.  Hammond,"  he  cried,  "you 
didn't  know  that  I  was  at  the  Bluecoat  School, 
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did  you  ?  Look  at  my  yellow  stockings,  and 
at  my  bands,  and  my  girdle.  I'm  so  awfully 
keen  to  hear  what  you  found  in  that  tunnel. 
Do  tell  me." 

'  We  were  unable  to  get  into  it  for  some 
hours  ourselves,  but  three  half-drowned  and 
half-dead  pitiable  objects  succeeded  in  wading 
to  the  Coldwaltham  exit,  where  they  were 
promptly  seized  by  my  men.  They  are  now 
in  the  prison  infirmary  at  Chichester,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  one  of  them  will 


recover." 


'  You  needn't  look  at  me  like  that,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. I  know  that  I  did  it,  but  if  people  will 
try  and  blow  up  royal  trains,  they  can't  grouse 
if  they  get  it  in  the  neck  themselves,  and  I'm 
not  sorry  about  it  one  little  bit." 

"  One  man  is  Karl  Scheuerlein,  alias  von 
Alsen,  alias  Bontoux.  Another  is  Emil  Breit- 
kopf,  whom  we  have  long  been  after.  He 
works  with  an  exceedingly  clever  and  astute 
woman,  who  has  always  eluded  us  so  far." 

"  Bertha  Vollenhaupt,  I  suppose,"  remarked 
Mr.  Davenant  casually. 

"  Now  how  the  dickens  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  her  ?  I  never  told  you." 

"  Oh  !  one  just  picks  up  these  little  things. 
I  say,  Miss  Whitbread,"  he  added  as  that  small 
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lady  entered  the  room,  "  do  come  out  for  a 
walk  with  me  in  the  village  in  this  rig-out. 
Did  you  know  that  you  had  a  cousin  at  the 
Bluecoat  School  ?  Don't  I  look  a  nut  in  these 
yellow  stockings  and  all  these  buttons  ?  " 

"  He  may  be  a  kid  still,  but  he  is  a  most 
amazingly  sharp  kid,"  observed  Hammond  sotto 
voce  to  Miss  Whitbread. 

"  Mr.  Hammond  and  I  will  have  cleared 
everything  up  by  to-night,  and  you  and  I,  Jack, 
can  leave  by  the  early  train  to-morrow.  By 
the  way,  the  royal  train  made  its  journey  both 
ways  in  perfect  safety.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  mention  anything  about  the 
poison-gas  to  your  parents,  Jack." 

"  No  fear  !  I  never  tell  them  anything  about 
this  business.  If  they  knew  that  Randolph  and 
I  had  been  gassed,  they  would  stop  me  working 
with  Mr.  Ambrose  like  a  shot.  I  know  my 
people." 

Next  morning  before  his  departure,  P.J.  took 
Randolph,  who  was  still  at  the  "  Swan,"  into 
the  garden  for  a  private  talk. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  say,  Randolph,  that  I  am 
sorry  if  I  spoke  to  you  like  a  beast  in  that 
horrid  shed,  but  I  had  to  pretend  to  be  ratty 
with  you,  or  you  would  have  fainted.  And," 
he  added  rather  shyly,  "  most  chaps  would 
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have  funked  in  there,  and  you  never  funked 
one  bit." 

"  Well,  a  fellow  couldn't  well,  could  he  ?  " 
said  Randolph  simply. 

"  And  you  wanted  me  to  clear  out  and  save 
myself,  and  leave  you  there.  I  do  think  that 
you  behaved  awfully  well,  and,"  he  went  on 
somewhat  timidly,  as  he  unfastened  his  wrist- 
watch,  "  I  want  you  to  stick  to  this.  If  you 
don't  take  it,  I  swear  that  I'll  chuck  it  into 
the  river." 

'  Thanks  most  awfully  ;  it  is  good  of  you  ! 
What  a  perfectly  ripping  watch  !  I  oughtn't 
to  take  it,  because  I  just  did  what  anybody 
else  would  do.  I  say,  Davenant,  lots  of  things 
have  been  puzzling  me  frightfully.  However 
did  you  come  to  hear  about  the  King's  train, 
and  the  bomb,  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  the  way  one  hears  of  anything." 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is  from  knowing  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  Miss  Whitbread.  Are  they  relations 
of  yours  ?  " 

11  Oh  no,  just  friends." 

'  I  say,  are  they  Secret  Service  people  ?  " 

"  Now  that  you  come  to  mention  it,  I  rather 
think  they  must  be." 

"  What  a  lucky  chap  you  are,  knowing  Secret 
Service  people.  It  must  be  awfully  exciting. 
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What  beats  me  is  how  Secret  Service  people 
find  out  all  about  plots,  and  how  they  spot 
spies,  and  all  that.  How  do  they  begin,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  I've   often   wondered   myself,"   remarked 
Mr.  Davenant. 


EPISODE  VIII 
IN  WILTSHIRE 

"  A7OU  can't  possibly  deny  one  thing, 
j[  Ambrose,"  said  Ferguson  in  the  Mount 
Street  flat.  "  On  every  single  occasion  that 
X.,  the  member  of  Parliament,  has  been  stay- 
ing with  General  Sutters  at  Valleyfield  impor- 
tant, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  accurate,  information 
has  leaked  out  about  the  sailing  of  transports 
from  Southampton.  It  cannot  be  a  chance 
coincidence." 

"  Good  heavens !  man,  you  can't  sus- 
pect X.?" 

"  Of  course  not.  I  might  as  well  suspect  you. 
But  you  know  perfectly  that  not  only  has  X. 
refused  to  part  with  his  German  chauffeur, 
but  has  actually  had  him  naturalized  in  the 
last  six  months.  Instead  of  Braun,  he  has 
become  Brown,  a  concession  which  seems  to 
satisfy  some  fools.  X.  always  travels  to  Valley- 
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field  by  car,  and  Brown,  the  chauffeur,  has  slept 
in  the  General's  house  three  times,  and  on  all 
three  occasions  information  has  leaked  out 
within  a  week.  The  thing  is  as  clear  as  day- 
light." 

"  Why  not  tell  General  Sutters  of  your  sus- 
picions, and  let  him  refuse  to  have  Brown  in 
the  house  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Ambrose,  suspicion  isn't  enough. 
I  must  have  proof.  X.  has  such  an  absurd 
belief  in  his  German  chauffeur,  and  won't 
hear  one  word  against  him.  Remember  that 
X.  and  General  Sutters  are  very  old  friends." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  As  I  have  to  go  to  Silchester  about  that 
other  business,  I  am  taking  advantage  of 
General  Sutter's  invitation  to  Valleyfield.  He 
is  a  distant  cousin  of  mine,  and  I  propose  stay- 
ing there  two  nights,  because  I  happen  to  know 
that  X.  will  be  stopping  there  too.  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  mind  lending  me 
your  brat." 

"  Little  Davenant  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  is  available  now.  The  poor  boy 
had  a  terrible  experience  when  he  was  working 
in  Sussex  with  Miss  Whitbread  a  few  days 
ago.  He  and  another  lad  got  shut  up  in  a  hut, 
and  were  regularly  gassed  with  poison-gas. 
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He  telephoned  me  this  morning  that  he  was 
perfectly  well  again,  and  fit  for  duty.  It  would 
have  broken  most  boys'  nerves,  but  it  takes  a 
lot  to  upset  little  Davenant  with  his  tremendous 
vitality.  You  can  certainly  take  him ;  but 
what  do  you  want  the  brat  for  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  had  such  a 
dangerous  experience.  You  must  tell  me  all 
about  it.  You  say  that  Davenant  speaks 
German  like  a  native." 

"  He  does,  and  so  he  ought  to,  for  he  lived 
for  four  years  in  Bavaria  as  a  child,  and  first 
went  to  school  there." 

"  He  can  drive  a  car,  too,  I  believe.  Can  one 
trust  so  young  a  boy  to  drive  with  reasonable 
caution  ?  " 

"  His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  motor- 
ing in  England,  and  taught  the  brat  to  drive 
at  a  very  early  age.  No  one  bothered  about 
driving  licences  then,  though  the  boy  has  a 
licence  now.  I  have  always  found  him  a  very 
careful  and  steady  driver  ;  though  I  should 
hardly  trust  him  yet  with  a  car  in  Piccadilly 
Circus.  What  idea  have  you  in  your  head  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  of  putting  the  boy  into 
livery  as  a  chauffeur,  and  of  telling  him  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  Brown  on  the  chance 
of  his  picking  up  something  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
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fair  on  the  youngster  to  send  him  to  dine  in 
the  servants'  hall,  and  he  would  probably  kick 
at  it." 

'  That's  where  you're  wrong.  I  should 
say  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  Towzer  would 
revel  in.  He  loves  dressing  up  and  acting  a 
part,  and  you  need  not  be  nervous  about  any 
difficulties  as  to  his  getting  on  with  people. 
That  little  beggar  has  the  most  astounding 
knack  of  getting  on  with  anybody.  Though  he 
is  quite  unconscious  of  it,  he  is  a  very  attractive 
little  fellow,  with  his  intense  '  go/  his  nice 
manners,  and  his  good  looks,  and  he  will  be 
hand  in  glove  with  every  servant  in  the  house 
within  ten  minutes  of  his  arrival.  Shall  I 
ring  him  up  ?  " 

"  You  might  tell  him  to  be  at  31  Southwell 
Street,  Chelsea,  at  five." 

Accordingly,  at  five  that  afternoon,  Mr. 
Davenant  was  ushered  by  Ferguson's  elderly 
factotum  into  a  room  full  of  "  heads  "  and 
sporting  trophies. 

"  I  only  heard  this  afternoon,  Davenant,  of 
the  very  dangerous  and  unpleasant  experience 
you  had  in  Sussex  a  few  days  ago.  I  do  hope 
that  you  are  none  the  worse  for  it.  One  would 
hardly  associate  sleepy  Sussex  with  poison- 
gas." 
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"  Yes,  we  fairly  got  it  in  the  neck.  It  was 
rather  beastly  at  the  time,  and  it  came  on  us 
as  a  surprise ;  but  I'm  perfectly  fit  again  now, 
and  ready  for  any  amount  of  work.  I  got  very 
little  gas  myself ;  but  there  was  a  Bluecoat  chap 
in  the  hut  with  me  that  got  a  fearful  doing. 
I  was  in  an  awful  funk  that  he  might  go  out, 
but,  I  tell  you,  he  was  jolly  plucky  about  it. 
However,  that  is  all  done  with,  and  I'm  as 
right  as  rain  myself,  thanks,  and  so  is  the  other 
fellow  now." 

"  I'm  very  pleased  to  hear  that  you  both  got 
through  it  so  well.  Now,  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
Davenant,  whether  you  will  care  about  the 
job  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you.  Tell  me 
frankly  if  you  dislike  the  idea  of  it." 

Ferguson  then  propounded  his  scheme,  P.J. 
grinning  wider  and  wider  as  he  began  to  under- 
stand what  was  required  of  him. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Ferguson,"  he  cried  at  length, 
"  this  is  going  to  be  awful  fun.  The  very 
best  job  I've  been  on  yet.  I  should  simply 
love  it." 

"  No  objections  to  wearing  livery  and  dining 
with  the  servants  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  It  will  be  something  new. 
What  sort  of  a  car  am  I  to  drive  ?  " 

"  A  Government  Rolls-Royce." 
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"  Oh  !  good  egg  !  a  Rolls  !  I  was  awfully 
afraid  it  might  be  a  Ford.  If  one  is  to  be  a 
chauffeur,  one  wouldn't  care  to  be  seen  in  a 
*  flivver.'  I  shall  stick  my  thumbs  in  my 
waistcoat  pockets,  with  my  coat  thrown  back, 
shove  my  cap  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and 
stick  a  fag  behind  my  ear,  just  like  Stevenson, 
our  chauffeur,  does.  If  one  pretends  to  be 
something,  one  likes  to  be  *  it.'  I'm  not  sure, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  that  I  know  how  to  clean  a 
Rolls." 

"  Just  do  your  best ;  I'm  not  particular 
about  trifles.  Do  you  mind  my  calling  you 
'  Towzer  '  ?  " 

"  Rather  not.  I  think  it  jolly  nice  of  you. 
I  only  pretend  I  mind  being  called  it.  You 
can't  call  your  chauffeur  Towzer,  though. 
What  am  I  to  be  ?  Please,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
I'd  sooner  not  be  'Erb,  or  Bert,  or  Sid." 

"  Davenant  will  hardly  do.  It's  such  an 
unusual  name.  What's  your  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  Jack.  But  don't  you  think  John  sounds 
more  chauffeur-y  ?  And  I  should  like  a  yellow 
collar  to  my  coat.  I  had  a  yellow  collar  when 
I  was  a  groom  at  Bremhill.  It  looks  so  smart. 
And  gaiters,  please,  and  blue  overalls." 

"  You  shall  have  them.  We  will  go  round 
to  the  outfitter's  now.  By  the  way,  your  clothes 
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are  rather  too  smart  for  a  motor-boy's,  and  you 
must  call  me  '  sir  '  in  the  shop,  remember." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  and  I'll  go  on  touching 
my  hat  till  I  make  dents  in  the  brim.  I'm 
looking  forward  awfully  to  this  job." 

The  motor  outfitter  succeeded  in  finding  a 
small  suit  of  livery  which  could  be  cut  down  to 
Mr.  Davenant's  slender  proportions  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  stipulated  yellow  collar 
was  ordered  to  be  attached  to  it.  P.J.'s  high 
spirits  rather  got  the  better  of  him,  and  though 
he  plastered  Ferguson  with  '  sirs,'  he  also 
winked  and  made  faces  each  time  that  he 
used  this  respectful  form  of  address. 

"  You  really  must  be  more  serious,  Towzer," 
expostulated  Ferguson  as  they  walked  home 
together.  "  You  nearly  made  me  laugh  with 
those  comical  faces  you  pulled.  Are  you 
never  in  low  spirits  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom,  and  I  get  so  bucked  at  all 
this  Secret  Service  work,  and  at  pretending  to 
be  different  people.  There's  no  one  looking, 
Mr.  Ferguson.  I'll  race  you  to  that  tree  there. 
I'll  bet  anything  that  you  have  never  raced 
your  chauffeur  before." 

"  What  a  kid  it  is  !  Be  serious,  Towzer, 
and  realize  your  responsibilities  as  a  Secret 
Service  man.  This  isn't  a  game,  you  know." 
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"  So  Mr.  Ambrose  is  always  telling  me,  but 
I  can't  help  it  ;  it  is  to  me." 

"  You  will  go  and  try  on  your  livery  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after  come  round  to  my 
house  at  nine  o'clock  with  clothes  for  four 
days.  You  needn't  always  wear  livery,  you 
know;  but  the  plain  clothes  mustn't  be  too 
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"  No  fear  of  that  with  mine.  I'm  always 
so  unlucky  with  my  clothes.  They  will  get 
acid,  and  oil,  and  burns  all  over  them." 

Ferguson  then  gave  his  temporary  assistant 
a  full  outline  of  the  case,  and  told  him  what  he 
expected  of  him. 

Two  days  later  PJ.  appeared  at  31  Southwell 
Street  well  ahead  of  his  time,  and  impatiently 
tore  open  the  parcel  from  the  outfitter.  When 
fully  arrayed  in  his  chauffeur's  livery,  he 
could  hardly  restrain  his  spirits,  and  mounted 
a  chair  in  front  of  the  dressing-glass  in  order 
to  obtain  a  better  view  of  his  slim,  gaitered 
legs. 

"  Neat,  devilish  neat,  I  must  say,"  he  ejacu- 
lated. "  It's  the  yellow  collar  and  the  bulging 
breeches  do  it.  Nobody  would  know  I  wasn't 
a  real  chauffeur." 

He  swaggered  into  the  dining-room.  "  Look 
at  me,  Mr.  Ferguson.  Don't  I  look  '  it  '  ? 
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I'm  going  to  bag  one  of  your  fags  to  stick  behind 
my  ear." 

"  Now,  Towzer,  does  a  real  chauffeur  come 
into  his  master's  dining-room  with  his  cap  on 
and  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets  ?  You 
must  be  more  careful  about  details.  A  real 
chauffeur  doesn't  bag  his  master's  fags  openly 
either." 

"  I'll  do  it  all  right  before  people,"  asserted 
PJ.  With  a  careful  imitation  of  Alf,  the  Beech- 
field  garden-boy,  he  added,  with  a  touch  at 
his  cap,  "  At  what  o'clock  was  you  /wanting 
the  car  raound,  sir  ?  " 

Certainly  nothing  could  have  been  more 
professional  than  "  John's "  demeanour  as 
he  placed  the  luggage  in  the  car,  and  when 
Ferguson  observed,  "  I  shall  take  the  wheel 
till  we  are  clear  of  London,  John,"  John 
touched  his  cap  and  asked  respectfully,  "  Shall 
I  swing  her,  sir  ?  "  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  crank, 
delighted  to  see  that  he  was  playing  to  a  small 
gallery  of  interested  juvenile  spectators. 

Kingston-on-Thames  once  passed,  Ferguson 
handed  over  the  wheel  to  PJ. 

"  No  rash  driving,  mind,  and  keep  to  your 
proper  side  going  round  corners.  I  have  some 
other  business  which  will  keep  me  two  hours 
in  Tadchester,  after  which  we  go  on  to  Sil- 
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Chester.  I  want  you  to  get  on  friendly  terms 
with  Brown,  the  naturalized  German,  if  you 
can,  though  you  need  not  inform  him  that  you 
speak  German  as  easily  as  English." 

"  Mr.  Ferguson  !  "  cried  P.J.  indignantly, 
"  this  isn't  my  first  police  job  by  a  long  way. 
It  will  be  rather  sport  swanking  about  the 
streets  in  Tadchester  in  this  kit,  and  I  shall 
buy  some  *  gaspers.'  I  don't  care  much  for 
them;  but,  of  course,  a  chauffeur  has  simply 
got  to  have  a  '  gasper  '  in  his  mouth.  It  is 
such  fun  being  other  people ;  and,  after  all, 
one  has  got  all  the  rest  of  one's  life  to  be 
oneself  in." 

Just  outside  a  famous  hostelry  in  the  ancient 
Hampshire  city  of  Tadchester  they  passed  a 
large  open  car. 

"  Hullo,  Ferguson  !  "  cried  its  occupant. 
"  I  hear  we  are  to  meet  at  Valleyfield  on  Friday. 
This  Red  Cross  work  keeps  me  very  busy. 
I  go  on  to  Silchester  this  evening." 

"  Yes,  my  cousin,  Tom  Sutters,  told  me  that 
you  would  be  staying  there  ; "  and  in  a  low  voice 
Ferguson  added  to  P.J.,  "  That  is  Mr.  X.,  and 
the  driver  is  the  man  we  are  after.  Take  a 
good  look  at  him." 

P.J.  noted  that  Brown  was  a  sallow-com- 
plexioned  man  with  bloated  coarse  features. 
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The  chauffeur's  whole  appearance  somehow 
suggested  the  rank  smell  of  stale  spirits. 

"  Did  you  succeed  in  making  Brown's  ac- 
quaintance ?  "  asked  Ferguson  some  three  hours 
later,  as  they  were  rolling  towards  Silchester. 

"  Yes,  in  a  way.  We  dined  at  the  same  table, 
but  he  is  hardly  the  sort  of  chap  I  should  make 
a  pal  of.  There  was  an  awfully  decent  young 
fellow  there  called  Taylor.  He's  Lady  Sel- 
worth's  chauffeur,  and  he's  only  two  years 
older  than  me.  They  are  going  to  Silchester 
too.  By  the  way,  Brown  knows  who  you  are. 
I  told  him  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
you,  and  that  I  had  only  been  with  you  for 
two  days,  which  is  perfectly  true." 

Tadchester  and  Silchester  do  not  lie  far 
apart,  and  soon  the  lofty  spire  of  Silchester 
Cathedral  was  cutting  the  sky-line  with  its 
superlatively  graceful  outline.  In  the  hotel 
garage  PJ.  found  his  new  acquaintance  young 
Taylor,  and  with  his  peculiar  knack  of  making 
rapid  friendships  he  soon  found  himself  on 
the  easiest  of  terms  with  this  pleasant-faced, 
fresh-complexioned  youngster.  A  bond  of 
union  was  their  common  enthusiasm  about 
football.  Taylor,  however,  as  a  South-country- 
man, and  with  secret  yearnings  to  blossom  some 
day  into  a  professional  footballer,  was  convinced 
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that  Soccer  was  the  only  game  worth  playing, 
or  worth  looking  on  at,  a  misguided  view  from 
which  PJ.,the  devotee  of  Rugger,  endeavoured 
ineffectually  to  wean  him.  They  strolled  to- 
gether through  the  streets  of  Silchester  arguing 
hotly,  Mr.  Davenant  taking  advantage  of  every 
shop  mirror  to  admire  his  own  yellow  collar, 
his  slender  gaitered  legs,  and  the  angle  at  which, 
in  imitation  of  Taylor,  he  was  holding  his 
'  gasper  '  in  his  mouth,  though  he  was  some- 
what uneasy  as  to  the  effects  these  unaccus- 
tomed gaspers  might  have  on  him. 

After  supper  the  two  went  off  to  the  "  pic- 
tures," and  they  were  leaning  against  the  garage 
wall  still  hotly  discussing  the  relative  merits 
of  Soccer  and  Rugger  when  Brown,  the  lately 
naturalized  chauffeur,  reeled  into  view  under 
the  lamplight. 

He  was  obviously  very  drunk  indeed,  and 
was  forced  to  hold  on  to  the  wall  to  steady 
himself.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts 
at  climbing  the  stairs  leading  to  the  bedrooms 
over  the  garage,  he  called  thickly  to  the  two 
youngsters  to  help  him  up  to  his  room. 

"  Ain't  got  no  use  for  that  sort  of  bloke," 
said  young  Taylor  in  disgust.  "  You  just  let 
the  drunken  swine  be,  John." 

The  quick-witted  PJ.  at  once  saw  that  this 
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might  be  an  opportunity  full  of  possibilities, 
and  persuaded  his  new  friend  to  change  his 
mind.  Together  they  half-pushed,  half-carried 
Brown  up  the  stairs,  and  deposited  him,  an 
inert  mass,  on  his  bed. 

"  You're  too  soft-'earted,  John,  that's  what 
it  is,"  expostulated  Taylor.  "  I'd  'ave  left  the 
swine  to  sleep  in  the  gutter.  I'm  off.  I've 
'ad  enough  of  'im  !  " 

Left  alone  with  Brown,  P.J.  shut  the 
door,  and  put  into  execution  a  scheme  which 
had  only  come  into  his  head  two  minutes 
before. 

"  Shall  I  open  the  window  ?  "  he  asked  in 
German . 

The  alcohol  seemed  to  have  affected  Brown's 
limbs  rather  than  his  head,  for  he  answered 
distinctly  enough  in  the  same  language, — 

"  No,  it  will  make  a  draught,  and  I  hate 
draughts." 

"  Would  you  like  some  water  ?  "  continued 
P.J.  in  German. 

"  Yes."  Then,  as  his  befogged  brain  began 
to  realize  that  he  was  speaking  in  his  native 
tongue,  he  sat  up  and  stared  hard  at  P.J. 
"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  in  Deutsch,  and 
how  is  it  that  you  speak  Deutsch  so  well  ?  You 
must  also  be  a  German." 
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"  Yes,  a  Bavarian,"  lied  P.J.  unblushingly. 

"  Where  from  ?  " 

"  Hohenthal  in  the  Fichtel  Gebirge ;  but  we 
lived  too  in  Bischofsgriin,  and  at  Neuenmarkt- 
Wirsberg,"  answered  P.J.  quite  truthfully  this 
time. 

Brown,  still  suspicious,  plied  him  with  further 
questions  in  German,  and  P.J.,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  remembered  how  as  a  child  he  had 
been  reproved  for  using  certain  South-German 
and  Bavarian  provincialisms,  which  he  had 
picked  up  from  his  schoolfellows  at  Bischofs- 
griin. He  now  intentionally  introduced  some 
of  these  forbidden  expressions  into  his  answers 
to  Brown's  questions.  Brown  laughed. 

"  Yes,  after  using  that  word,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  you  are  a  Bavarian.  Bavarians 
speak  bad  German.  All  Bavarians  are  fools. 
So  you  are  a  fool  too,  probably.  I  am  a  Ber- 
liner. Only  we  Prussians  have  brains.  We 
Prussians  order,  you  Bavarians  obey.  That  is 
but  right.  What  are  you,  a  dummer  Junge  (a 
stupid  boy),  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  told  to  come." 

"  Who  by  ?  " 

Mr.  Davenant  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and 
looking  up  at  the  ceiling  he  muttered  the  one 
word  "  Krause." 
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"  And  your  English  master  is  a  police  over- 
official." 

"  Perhaps." 

Brown  chuckled.  "  That  also  is  clever  of 
Krause.  Where  is  Krause  now  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  though  to  himself 
he  added,  "  I  jolly  well  do  know  all  the  same. 
He's  in  the  Tower  of  London." 

"  You  go  to  General  Sutters  at  Valleyfield 
to-morrow.  Did  you  intend  to  do  work  there  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  I  order  you  not  to — I  order  you, 
do  you  hear  ?  I  shall  be  there  on  Friday, 
and  you  are  to  do  nothing  at  all  till  I  come. 
A  stupid  boy  like  you  cannot  be  a  good  lock- 
smith. I  am  the  cleverest  locksmith  in  Ger- 
many, perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  No  lock 
can  resist  me.  You  are  to  wait  for  me  till 
Friday.  Remember,  Krause  never  forgives 
bungling.  Now  go." 

P.J.  turned  out  the  light,  and  left  Brown 
lying  fully  dressed  outside  his  bed.  He  felt 
very  pleased  with  himself,  for  his  daring  plan 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  wildest  expecta- 
tions. 

Early  next  morning,  a  blue-overalled  youth 
was  grappling  most  ineffectually  with  a  Rolls- 
Royce  car.  He  had  succeeded  in  covering 
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his  overalls,  his  face,  and  his  hands  with  dirt, 
but  seemed  unable  to  effect  any  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  car.  His  new  friend, 
Dick  Taylor,  also  in  blue  overalls,  strolled 
into  the  garage  and  looked  on  at  his  efforts 
with  amusement. 

"  Not  making  much  of  a  fist  at  it,  are  you, 
John  ?  Aren't  you  new  to  the  job  ?  Now, 
W  long  have  you  been  at  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  new  to  it,  Dick,"  answered  PJ. 
truthfully.  "  This  is  my  first  place,  and  I 
only  started  on  it  yesterday." 

"  See,  Fll  lend  you  a  'and,  and  we'll  do  up 
that  old  Rolls-Royce  a  fair  treat  in  two-twos. 
The  beginning  is  a  bit  'ard,  ain't  it  ?  Now  it 
ain't  no  good  your  hosing  them  wire-wheels. 
You  just  take  a  brush  and  clean  the  spokes. 
Like  this,  see  ?  Now,  wash  the  body  with  the 
hose,  sponge  it  down,  and  wipe  dry  with  the 
leather.  Yes,  that's  your  style.  Now,  'ave 
you  thought  of  starting  your  engine  ?  It's 
easy  to  see  that  you  ain't  a  trained  mechanic, 
old  top.  Start  'er  up.  'Ullo  !  one  cylinder 
is  missing  ;  now  we'll  find  out  which  one  it  is. 
See  'ere  ;  I  lay  the  metal  blade  of  my  screw- 
driver against  the  metal  of  the  water-jacket, 
taking  care  to  'old  it  by  the  wooden  'andle, 
it  being  a  non-conductor.  Then  I  touches 
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the  terminal  of  No.  i  cylinder  plug  with  the 
'andle  end  of  the  blade,  making  a  short-circuit, 
see  ?  You've  got  to  be  careful,  or  you'll  get 
a  shock  when  the  engine  is  running  that'll 
fairly  make  you  sit  up.  Engine  is  missing 
more  than  before  ;  there's  no  current  going 
through  No  i  now,  so  before  I  short-circuited 
it,  it  must  'ave  been  all  right.  Cylinder  No.  i 
is  top-'ole  ;  likewise  No.  2.  Now,  when  I 
short-circuit  No.  3  the  engine  ain't  missing  any 
more  than  before,  so  there's  something  wrong 
'ere.  We  stops  the  engine,  and  takes  off  the 
lead — now  you  can  swing  'er  again ;  then  we 
'olds  the  terminal  of  the  lead  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  metal  of  the  water-jacket 
to  see  if  there  is  a  spark.  There  is  a  spark, 
so  the  high-tension  lead  is  all  right,  and  it 
must  be  the  sparking-plug  that's  wrong.  We 
stops  the  engine  again,  and  undoes  the  terminal 
nut  ;  then  we  unships  the  sparking-plug  with 
this  old  spanner.  Just  as  I  thought  ;  the 
sparking-points  are  carboned  up  and  covered 
with  oil.  We  gets  it  off  with  a  drop  of  petrol, 
like  this,  and  just  puts  the  sparking-plug  back. 
Now  start  'er  up  again.  Running  something 
lovely  she  is  now.  You've  got  a  bit  to  learn 
yet,  John.  Now,  all  your  six  cylinders  are 
right.  Let's  get  to  work  with  the  leather. 
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Don't  she  look  a  perfect  picture  ?  I  told  you 
that  we'd  do  Jer  up  a  fair  treat.  Take  a  look 
at  my  second  car  ;  not  the  big  Daimler,  the 
little  two-seater  Straker- Squire.  That's  'er 
ladyship's  pet.  I  tell  you  that  little  beggar  can 
fairly  go.  We  ain't  got  a  garage  at  the  'ouse 
'er  ladyship  'as  taken." 

"  I  call  that  most  awfully  decent  of  you, 
Dick,  helping  me  like  that,"  declared  P.J. 
"  I  could  never  have  done  it  alone,  but  now 
I  shall  know  another  time.  You  are  a  real 
good  chap  !  It  isn't  so  frightfully  difficult 
when  you  know  what  to  do.  I  call  that  a  jolly 
ingenious  dodge  of  finding  out  which  cylinder 
is  missing.  It  was  good  of  you." 

"  That's  all  right,  old  bean,"  replied  the 
ruddy-faced  Taylor  good-naturedly.  "  You're 
only  a  kid,  but  I've  kind  of  took  a  fancy  to  you, 
though  you  was  talking  awful  tosh  last  night 
about  Rugger.  What  can  you  expect  of  a  game 
where  the  ball  ain't  even  round  ?  If  you  only 
want  a  rough-and-tumble — well,  I'll  give  you 
Rugger.  If  you  want  to  see  play — mind  you, 
I  said  play — there's  only  Soccer.  Show  me 
something  to  beat  a  game  between  the  Arsenal 
and  the  Spurs — well,  you  can't,  and  there's 
the  end  of  it.  Remember,"  added  Taylor, 
never  doubting  but  that  P.J.  shared  his  own 
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secret  aspirations  of  developing  ultimately 
into  a  professional  footballer,  "  that  if  you 
was  thinking  of  becoming  a  Rugger  pro,  John, 
you've  only  the  Northern  Union,  and  you'd 
'ave  to  grow  a  bit  first,  and  then  go  and  live 
in  Yorkshire.  Now  just  to  show  there's  no 
ill-feeling,  we'll  go  outside  and  'ave  a  fag." 

P.J.,  with  some  slight  misgivings  as  to  the 
effect  a  "  gasper  "  before  breakfast  might  pro- 
duce on  his  unaccustomed  interior,  accompanied 
Taylor  outside,  and  leant  against  a  wall  in  a 
careful  imitation  of  his  new  friend's  attitude. 
It  was  distinctly  a  chauffeur-like  thing  to  do. 
As  three  or  four  little  street  urchins  had  col- 
lected to  gape  enviously  at  these  fortunate 
blue-overalled  youths,  whose  happy  lot  it  was 
to  tend  and  control  sleek  masses  of  steel,  brass, 
and  nickel,  which  tore  like  wild  things  across 
the  country,  P.J.  rose  to  the  occasion,  con- 
quered his  doubts,  and  blew  smoke  down  his 
nostrils  as  valiantly  as  though  he  were  used  to 
doing  it  every  morning  of  his  life.  A  clock 
struck. 

"  By  George  !  I  must  wash  and  clean  my- 
self. I've  got  to  see  my  guv'nor  at  the  hotel 
before  breakfast.  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  knock 
up  against  you  again  somewhere,  Dick." 

"  Not     very     likely,     old     thing.    Turned 
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eighteen  ;  time  I  joined  up  and  was  in  France. 
'  Trained  mechanic.  Careful  driver.  Experi- 
enced. Total  abstainer.  Single.  Apply  R. 
Taylor,  192  Tamar  Street,  Devonport,'  "  quoted 
Mr.  Taylor  from  the  advertisement  in  which 
he  was  wont  to  offer  his  services  to  the  motor 
world.  "  That's  me,  and  M.T.,  mechanical 
transport,  is  my  job  in  France." 

At  the  hotel  P.J.  was  directed  to  Ferguson's 
room,  which  he  entered  cap  in  hand. 

"  Good  business,  Mr.  Ferguson !  I've  a 
lot  to  tell  you,"  and  he  proceeded  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  events  of  the  night 
before.  "  Brown  can't  have  been  so  very 
tight,  because  he  spotted  my  Bavarian  accent 
in  speaking  German  at  once.  That  made 
things  much  easier,  so  I  talked  '  Baierisch,' 
that  means  Bavarian,  all  I  knew.  You  under- 
stand—clipping words,  and  sticking  in  '  1's  ' 
and  all  that." 

"  No,  I  don't  understand,  but  I'll  take  your 
word  for  it.  That  was  very  well  done,  Towzer. 
So  the  upshot  is  that  on  Friday  night  Brown, 
the  skilled  locksmith,  will  pick  the  locks  in 
the  General's  office  at  Valleyfield.  Very  well, 
then  ;  on  Friday  night  we  will  be  ready  for 
him.  Valleyfield  is  only  three  miles  from 
here,  and  I  shall  not  start  before  half-past  five. 
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If  I  were  you,  I  should  slip  into  plain  clothes 
now.  Come  to  the  *  Gold  Fish  '  tea-rooms 
in  Market  Street  at  half-past  four,  for  it  might 
look  odd  for  me  to  have  tea  with  my  chauffeur 
here.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find  it  very 
dull.  Did  you  think  of  bringing  a  book  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  bought  a  detective  book  in  Tad- 
chester.  The  last  one  I  got,  Laurence  Baker, 
Detective,  was  a  wash-out.  Now  I've  bought 
Geoffrey  Allen,  Investigator,  by  the  same 
chap.  It's  probably  rot  too.  The  people 
who  write  these  books  don't  know  what  you 
and  I  know,  do  they,  Mr.  Ferguson  ?  " 

"  They  do  not,  Towzer." 

Mr.  Davenant  in  plain  clothes  was  strolling 
rather  aimlessly  about  the  Cathedral  Close, 
when  he  suddenly  saw  a  familiar  face,  and 
darted  across  the  road  to  greet  an  elderly  grey- 
bearded  man,  in  whom  he  recognized  a  former 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  Stonebridge  School. 

"  Mr.  Meadows !  Mr.  Meadows !  "  he  cried. 
"  Don't  you  remember  me  at  Stonebridge,  sir 
— Davenant  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes  1  Davenant,  of  course  I  do. 
How  you've  shot  up  !  You  were  the  best 
solo-boy  I  ever  had.  I  suppose  that  your 

voice  has  broken  now." 

22 
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"  As  cracked  as  Bedlam,  sir,  and  my  new 
voice  has  not  quite  made  up  its  mind  what  it 
wants  to  be,  but  I  can  still  sing  alto." 

"  Ah  !  you  can  sing  alto  ;  then  a  special 
Providence  has  sent  you  to  me.  I  remember 
that  you  were  always  a  good  reader.  I  am 
deputizing  for  the  Cathedral  organist  whilst 
he's  on  his  holidays,  and  we  are  doing  Spohr's 
'  How  lovely  are  Thy  dwellings  fair '  this  after- 
noon. One  of  my  altos  is  down  with  influenza, 
and  for  that  chromatic  stuff  of  Spohr's  I  must 
have  two  altos.  Will  you  sing  for  me  this 
afternoon,  Davenant  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  know  the  anthem,  but 
I  should  like  to  run  through  it  first.  What 
is  the  Service,  sir  ?  " 

"  Garrett  in  D.  We  often  had  it  at  Stone- 
bridge  ;  you  must  know  it." 

"  I  could  do  it  standing  on  my  head,  sir." 

"  Come  over  to  my  lodgings  and  we  will  run 
through  it.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  mind 
one  thing,  Davenant.  The  boy-choristers  of 
Silchester  still  keep  to  the  Elizabethan  ruff, 
and  wear  frills  round  their  necks." 

"  They  must  look  awfully  like  mutton 
cutlets,  sir,  but  I  don't  mind  a  bit  looking  like 
a  mutton  cutlet  too." 

"  We  will  try  over  the  music,  and  then  please 
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turn  up  in  the  choir  vestry  at  2.45.  You  are 
Cantoris  side." 

Accordingly,  at  3  p.m.  Mr.  Davenant  marched 
into  Silchester  Cathedral  with  the  rest  of  the 
choir,  in  cassock  and  surplice,  with  a  frill  round 
his  neck.  When  the  Psalms  were  over,  he 
allowed  his  attention  to  wander,  and  took  a  look 
about  him.  He  saw,  immediately  opposite 
him,  a  face  he  was  not  likely  to  forget.  It  was 
that  of  a  lady  with  rippling  chestnut  hair,  and 
large  grey  eyes.  She  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  youthful  officer  in  uniform  who  never 
took  his  eyes  off  her. 

"  Bertha  Vollenhaupt  ! "  exclaimed  the 
amazed  P.J.  almost  audibly,  adding  to  himself, 
"  Now,  what  the  dickens  ought  I  to  do  ?  "  He 
thought  the  situation  over.  Were  he  to  feign 
illness  and  leave  the  Cathedral  on  the  chance 
of  finding  a  constable  outside,  what  policeman 
would  listen  to  a  choir-boy's  yarn  about  a  well- 
known  German  agent  being  amongst  the  con- 
gregation ?  That  would  be  no  good.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  were  to  wait  till  the  service 
was  over,  Bertha  Vollenhaupt  would  certainly 
elude  him.  The  perplexed  Davenant  got  so 
absorbed  in  this  problem  that  the  alto  part  in 
the  anthem  was  hardly  rendered  as  the  com- 
poser had  intended  it ;  and,  as  he  had  antici- 
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pated,  every  sign  of  the  daring  but  attractive 
Bertha  had  vanished  when  he  issued  from  the 
choir  vestry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

P.J.  made  his  way  to  the  "  Gold  Fish  "  tea- 
house, bursting  with  his  news. 

"  I  sang  alto  in  the  Cathedral  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Ferguson,"  he  began. 

"  What  a  boy  you  are  for  doing  unexpected 
things.  Did  you  sing  well  ?  " 

"  No,  rottenly,  but  who  do  you  think  was 
sitting  bang  opposite  me  ? — Bertha  Vollen- 
haupt.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  If  I'd 
gone  out  to  find  a  '  Bobby/  he  would  never 
have  listened  to  me  in  a  surplice,  looking  like 
the  other  choir-boys ;  and  if  I'd  gone  after  her 
without  changing  after  the  service — well,  you 
know,  one  really  couldn't  leg  it  through  the 
streets  of  Silchester  in  a  red  cassock  and  a 
surplice  with  a  frill  round  one's  neck,  looking 
so  like  a  ham  that  if  you'd  met  me  you'd  have 
wanted  to  make  me  into  sandwiches." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  could  have  done, 
under  the  circumstances.  You're  quite  certain 
that  it  was  Bertha  Vollenhaupt  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  certain.  One  couldn't  mistake 
that  reddish  hair  and  those  big  grey  eyes.  She 
was  with  a  young  officer  in  khaki,  and  she  never 
noticed  me.  Of  course  she  wouldn't  expect 
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to  see  me  in  the  choir-seats  with  that  silly 
frill  on." 

'  Where  Bertha  is  there  is  always  trouble 
brewing.  She  must  know  that  I  am  here, 
and  probably  guesses  what  I  have  come  about. 
I  wish  that  we  could  have  found  out  where  she 
is  staying  here.  Naturally,  it  will  be  under 
some  alias." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  have  let  you  down, 
Mr.  Ferguson.  I  thought  and  thought  so 
much  about  it,  that  I  fairly  mucked  up  the 
anthem.  The  alto  goes :' ...  are  thy  dwellings 
fair  !  O  Lord,  how  dear  ! ' — G,  F  natural,  E, 
G,  G  sharp,  G  sharp,  A,  E  flat,  and  I  got  it 
all  wrong.  Now,  Bertha  will  go  about  saying 
Silchester  Cathedral  has  got  a  rotten  bad  choir. 
That  woman  would  say  anything.  She  once 
said  that  my  socks  were  loud.  They  weren't ; 
they  were  jolly  neat." 

"  Never  mind,  Towzer.  The  whole  thing 
is  annoying,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Go  and 
jump  into  your  livery  now,  and  bring  the  car 
round.  We're  off  to  Valleyfield." 

At  the  General's,  which  was  some  three 
miles  out  of  Silchester,  P.J.,  left  to  his  own 
resources,  found  the  time  hanging  rather  heavily 
on  his  hands.  Being  still  extremely  pleased  with 
his  own  appearance  in  the  chauffeur's  livery, 
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he  took  a  stroll  down  the  drive,  but  there  was 
no  one  there  to  admire  his  gaiters  and  his  bright 
yellow  collar.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
broad  belt  of  laurels,  yew,  box,  and  other  ever- 
greens, would,  in  this  genial  April  weather, 
prove  an  ideal  place  for  bird-nesting,  and 
there  was  still  a  sufficiency  of  light.  Into  the 
evergreens  he  plunged,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  the  first  half-hour  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest,  a  blackcap's,  and  a  missel- 
thrush's,  besides  many  commoner  ones.  A 
rustling  amongst  the  shrubs  announced  the 
approach  of  some  one,  and  P.J.  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  he  was  not  an  invited 
guest,  but  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
visitor's  servant,  and  that  visiting  chauffeurs 
do  not  usually  go  bird-nesting  without  per- 
mission. 

"  This  yellow  collar  looks  awfully  smart  !  " 
he  thought,  "  but  I  show  up  like  a  blessed 
canary  in  it ; "  so  he  insinuated  his  slender 
young  proportions  into  the  thick  foliage  of 
a  laurustinus,  from  which,  whilst  completely 
hidden  himself,  he  could  get  a  fairly  clear  view. 
The  footsteps  came  nearer  and  nearer  with  a 
strange  hesitancy,  until  the  coarse  and  bloated 
features  of  Brown  appeared  in  front  of  P.J.'s 
hiding-place.  The  man  was  evidently  also 
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looking  for  a  place  of  shelter.  At  length,  to 
P.J.'s  relief,  Brown,  who  was  in  plain  clothes, 
moved  on,  but  not  for  very  far,  for  the  rustling 
soon  ceased. 

"  Fll  lay  anything  that  Bertha  sent  him 
here,"  thought  PJ.  "  If  any  papers  are  stolen 
to-night,  of  course  Brown  wasn't  in  the  house. 
That's  very  cute.  I  must  get  out  of  this." 
So,  with  infinite  patience  and  caution,  he  noise- 
lessly zigzagged  his  way  through  the  shrubs. 
It  was  a  long  process,  but  he  eventually  gained 
the  drive,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  on  the  grass 
edging,  he  made  towards  the  entrance  lodge. 
Suddenly  he  turned  and  walked  back  to  the 
garage,  crunching  the  gravel  loudly  and  whist- 
ling cheerily.  At  the  garage  he  had  to  come 
to  an  important  decision.  Should  he  tell 
Ferguson  at  once,  and  through  him  inform 
the  General  that  the  threatened  attack  was  for 
to-night,  or  should  he  try  to  tackle  the  job 
"  on  his  own  "  ?  He  ought  unquestionably 
to  have  adopted  the  former  course,  and  he 
knew  it ;  but  unfortunately  the  memory  of  an 
old  score  rather  rankled  in  Mr.  Davenant's 
mind,  and  he  rashly  determined  to  try  and  get 
"  a  little  bit  of  his  own  back,"  and  to  under- 
take the  task  single-handed. 

"  I'll  get   even  with  Bertha  over  '  Bergen- 
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op-Zoom,'  "  he  thought,  "  and  Til  teach  her 
to  call  my  socks  loud  another  time." 

Obviously,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  study 
the  lie  of  the  ground.  Between  the  garage 
and  the  house  there  was  a  copse,  traversed  by 
a  noisily  chattering  brook.  P.J.  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  bridge  carrying  the  drive  over 
the  brook  was  the  only  one  in  sight.  Brown 
must  therefore  cross  this  bridge.  Beyond 
the  bridge  it  was  just  possible  to  see  in  the 
faint  twilight  that  a  lawn  extended  right  up 
to  the  windows  without  any  intervening  gravel. 
In  the  centre  was  a  bow  window  opening  to 
the  ground. 

"  I'll  bet  anything  that  he'll  go  for  that 
middle  window,"  said  P.J.  to  himself. 

He  then  returned  to  the  garage  and  selected 
from  the  tool-box  of  the  car  the  very  largest 
spanner  it  contained.  With  the  spanner  in 
his  hand,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  laurel 
bush  on  the  far  side  of  the  bridge,  but  in  full 
view  of  it,  and  an  endless,  weary  period  of 
waiting  ensued.  Night  fell ;  at  times  the 
uncanny  whirr  of  a  night -jar  broke  the  silence. 
In  the  grey  stillness  an  owl  hooted  faintly  far 
away.  An  answering  hoot  came  at  intervals 
from  a  wood  near  by.  The  cheerful  gurgling 
of  the  brook  sounded  very  loud  in  this  dim, 
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unfamiliar,  colourless  world  which  had  re- 
placed the  sunlit  view  of  two  hours  earlier — 
the  glad  sight  of  a  countryside  breaking  into 
renewed  youth  and  greenery  at  the  magic 
touch  of  spring.  A  distant  clock  struck  eight. 
After  another  seemingly  interminable  period 
of  waiting  a  faint  footfall  was  heard. 

"  There's  Brown ;  he's  sticking  to  the 
grass,"  reflected  P.J. 

Then  came  a  very  faint  crunch  of  gravel. 

"  That's  the  bridge." 

Then  silence.  PJ.  very  cautiously  emerged 
from  his  concealment.  After  taking  half  a 
dozen  steps  he  stopped. 

"  This  will  never  do.  These  infernal  gaiters 
squeak  like  a  pig  with  its  throat  cut ;  they'll 
give  the  whole  show  away,  as  they  nearly  did 
this  afternoon.  And  these  boots  creak  enough 
to  waken  the  dead.  I  know — the  brook ; 
when  they're  wet  through,  they  won't  make 
any  row,"  and  Mr.  Davenant  walked  delib- 
erately into  the  brook,  and  stood  knee-deep 
in  the  water. 

"  Oh,  crumbs  !  this  water's  like  ice  !  This 
blessed  brook  must  rise  at  the  North  Pole." 

Then  slowly,  and  very  cautiously,  he  made 
his  way  noiselessly  in  his  soaked  boots  across 
the  lawn  to  the  bow-window.  A  catch  had 
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been  opened,  probably  with  a  knife-blade,  and 
one  half  of  the  French  window  was  open. 
Through  the  window  P.J.  could  see  a  dim 
figure  crouching  before  a  desk.  A  tiny  circle 
of  light  from  an  electric  torch  played  on  a  key- 
hole into  which  the  dark  figure  was  inserting 
what  looked  like  a  long  twisted  wire.  There 
was  a  curious  sense  of  unreality  about  the  whole 
scene.  The  dark  room,  the  one  small  spot  of 
vivid  light,  the  intense  stillness,  the  knowledge 
that  within  a  few  feet  of  where  this  silent  figure 
was  at  work,  men  were  living  their  ordinary 
everyday  life,  and  carrying  on  their  everyday 
conversations,  made  P.J.  feel  as  though  he 
were  in  a  dream. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  sharp  click, 
and  a  drawer  opened.  P.J.  realized  that 
having  decided  to  undertake  the  job  single- 
handed,  everything  now  depended  on  his 
own  action.  He  pulled  himself  together,  and, 
holding  his  breath  and  on  tiptoe,  he  crept 
through  the  open  window,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  vigorous  young  arm,  he  brought 
his  spanner  down  on  the  head  of  the  crouching 
figure.  The  man  went  down  like  a  log,  but 
in  his  fall  he  managed  to  overturn  with  his 
legs  a  small  table  and  a  chair,  which  fell  with 
a  deafening  clatter.  In  one  instant,  as  it  seemed 
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to  P.J.,  the  room  was  a  blaze  of  electric  light 
and  full  of  people,  and  Mr.  Davenant  had  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  finding  a  revolver 
levelled  at  his  head,  whilst  a  very  stern  voice 
called  out,  "  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  shoot  you 
if  you  stir.  Put  up  your  hands  at  once,"  and 
a  small  chauffeur  obediently  extended  his  arms 
to  their  utmost  length. 

"  What  are  you  doing  alone  in  my  office  at 
half-past  eight  at  night  ?  "  asked  the  stern 
voice. 

"  It's  all  right,"  cried  Ferguson's  voice. 
"  That  is  only  my  motor-boy  John." 

"  I  don't  care  who  he  is,"  replied  the  General, 
who  had  never  lowered  his  pistol.  "  What  is 
he  doing  alone  in  my  office  at  half-past  eight 
at  night  ?  " 

P.J.  at  length  found  his  voice.  "  If  you 
would  come  round  the  desk,  sir,  you  will  see 
that  I  am  not  alone,"  he  said. 

The  General  and  Ferguson  stepped  forward, 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  unconscious 
figure  of  Brown  lying  on  the  floor. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  cried  Ferguson,  "  that  fellow 
nearly  did  us  in  the  eye  after  all." 

"  I  am  still  waiting  for  an  explanation,"  said 
the  General.  '  The  window  burst  open,  a 
drawer  forced  ;  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
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self?  You  may  put  your  arms  down,"  he 
added,  as  he  closed  the  window. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain,"  began 
Ferguson.  "  It  came  to  my  knowledge,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  how,  that  the  man  Brown, 
who,  you  will  remember,  is  a  German  by  birth, 
intended  to  break  into  your  office  here  to- 
morrow, Friday,  night.  My  motor-boy,  John, 
knew  of  this  too.  I  was  meaning  to  warn  you 
about  this  to-morrow  morning,  so  that  we  could 
have  everything  ready  for  giving  Brown  a  warm 
reception  by  night-time,  but  something  seems 
to  have  happened.  My  chauffeur  can  perhaps 
explain  it.  Tell  the  General  what  took  place, 
John." 

P.J.  rightly  interpreted  this  as  a  hint  not  to 
disclose  his  real  identity.  His  spanner  still  in 
one  hand,  his  cap  in  the  other,  he  began  his 
tale. 

"  As  Mr.  Ferguson  has  just  said,  sir,  I  knew 
that  Brown  was  going  to  try  and  break  into 
your  office  to-morrow  night ;  so  when  I  saw 
him  hiding  amongst  the  bushes  in  the  drive 
this  afternoon,  I  guessed  that  something  was 
up.  I  thought,  sir,  that  a  spanner  might  come 
in  handy  if  there  was  a  scrap,  so  I  took  one, 
and  hid  behind  the  laurels  for  an  hour.  When 
I  saw  Brown  creeping  across  the  lawn  I  followed 
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him  very  quietly ;  and  when  I  found  him  opening 
your  desk  with  picklocks,  I  just  tapped  him  on 
the  head  with  my  spanner,  and  put  him  to  sleep. 
That's  all,  sir." 

The  facts  spoke  for  themselves  :  the  un- 
conscious Brown,  with  a  large  cut  on  his  head  ; 
the  false  keys,  picklocks,  and  electric  torch 
beside  him  ;  the  small  "  jemmy  "  protruding 
from  his  pocket  ;  the  opened  drawer  with  some 
of  its  papers  withdrawn  ;  the  bloodstains  on 
P  J.'s  spanner,  all  formed  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  story.  The  General  was 
satisfied. 

An  army  doctor  examined  the  prostrate 
Brown  and  declared  that  he  was  only  stunned. 
'  Though  I  think  that  he  will  have  a  pretty 
sore  head  when  he  comes  to,"  he  added.  "  You 
must  have  given  him  a  very  heavy  blow,  young 
man  ;  you  have  nearly  cracked  his  skull." 

"  I  did  my  best,  sir,"  remarked  PJ.  modestly. 
"  I  let  him  have  it  all  I  knew." 

"  You  seem  to  have  behaved  very  well,  my 
boy,"  said  the  General  in  a  far  gentler  tone 
than  he  had  hitherto  used.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
spoke  so  roughly  to  you  just  now.  Why,  God 
bless  me,  you  are  wet  through  !  "  as  he  noticed 
the  pool  of  water  in  which  PJ.  was  standing. 

"  That's  nothing,  sir,"  grinned  Mr.  Davenant. 
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"  I  took  a  little  walk  in  the  brook  to  soak  my 
gaiters  ;  they  were  making  such  an  awful  row. 
That  man  would  have  spotted  that  I  was  follow- 
ing him  if  they'd  gone  on  squeaking/' 

"  This  will  be  a  military,  not  a  civil  case," 
said  the  General ;  "  that  man  will  go  before 
a  court-martial.  Matthews  and  Grant,  lift 
him  up,  please,  and  carry  him  to  one  of  those 
empty  bedrooms  on  the  top  floor.  You  had 
better  go  with  him,  Collins,"  he  added  to  the 
army  doctor, "  and  do  what  is  necessary.  Keep 
an  orderly  constantly  in  the  room  with  him 
till  to-morrow." 

Ferguson  had  been  examining  the  window 
fastenings,  and  now  turned  to  his  cousin,  the 
General. 

"  Really,  Tom,  you  should  select  a  room  up- 
stairs for  your  office.  There  are  no  shutters 
here,  and  these  fastenings  are  so  flimsy  that  a 
child  could  undo  them." 

"  You  are,  oddly  enough,  the  second  person 
to-day  who  has  pointed  that  out  to  me.  A  very 
charming  American  widow,  a  Mrs.  Otis  van 
Schenk,  drove  over  here  this  morning  with 
Lady  Selworth.  Mrs.  van  Schenk  has  come 
from  New  York  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  she  is  staying  with  Lady  Sel- 
worth, who  is  President  of  the  Wiltshire  Red 
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Cross.  Mrs.  van  Schenk  examined  the  win- 
dow-catches, and  begged  me  to  have  iron 
shutters  added,  as  she  declared  that  any  one 
could  break  in  here.  A  most  agreeable  woman 
— *a  cultivated  American  of  the  best  type.  No 
longer  quite  young,  but  still  very  good-looking, 
with  most  peculiar  colouring.  Masses  of 
rippling  chestnut  hair,  and  large  grey  eyes. 
She  used  some  peculiar  perfume  ;  my  office 
smelt  like  a  bed  of  violets  for  an  hour  after 
she  had  left.  A  very  attractive  woman !  What- 
ever is  the  matter  with  your  motor-boy  ?  He's 
waving  his  arms  about  like  a  semaphore." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to 
Mr.  Ferguson,"  spluttered  P.J. ;  and  as  Fer- 
guson went  up  to  him  he  whispered  excitedly 
"  That's  Bertha,  Mr.  Ferguson ;  it's  Bertha 
Vollenhaupt  !  It  can't  be  anybody  else.  Do 
see  if  she  hasn't  stolen  something  from  here." 

"  My  chauffeur,  who  naturally  gets  to  know 
of  some  of  our  little  secrets,"  began  Ferguson, 
"  assures  me  that  your  Mrs.  Otis  van  Schenk 
is  no  other  than  the  notorious  German  agent, 
Bertha  Vollenhaupt,  a  lady  who  has  hitherto 
always  managed  to  elude  us." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Arthur,  quite  im- 
possible !  "  declared  the  General.  "  You  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  Lady  Selworth  would 
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have  a  German  spy  staying  in  her  house. 
It's  perfectly  preposterous.  Besides,  Mrs.  van 
Schenk  is  an  American,  and  spoke  with  a  strong 
American  accent." 

"  So  did  Sadie  Maddison,"  murmured  P.J., 
forgetting  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  servant. 

"  My  motor-boy  reminds  me  of  another 
occasion  when  Bertha  Vollenhaupt  pretended 
to  be  an  American,  and  with  some  success 
too,"  remarked  Ferguson.  "  Now,  Tom,  let 
us  put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test.  Just 
examine  your  desk,  and  see  if  any  papers  are 
missing." 

"  I  never  leave  anything  lying  about,"  asserted 
the  General,  "  but  my  aide-de-camp  has  not 
yet  learnt  to  be  sufficiently  careful.  Wood- 
house,  see  if  everything  on  your  table  is  in 
order,  with  nothing  missing." 

The  A.D.C.,  after  a  brief  examination  of 
his  table,  was  visibly  upset. 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,"  he  faltered,  "  that  Memos 
C  and  D,  and  those  lists  you  gave  me  to  copy, 
are  gone.  I  put  them  there  this  morning,  and 
meant  to  type  them  to-night.  Pm  afraid,  sir, 
that  I  forgot  to  lock  them  up.  They're  gone." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  send  you  back  to  your 
regiment  for  this,  Woodhouse,"  said  the  General 
sternly.  "  Unpardonable  carelessness.  Quick ! 


"What  are  you  doing  alone  in  my  office  at  half-past 
eight  at  night?"  (page  347). 
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go  to  the  telephone  and  ring  up  Avonside,  the 
house  Lady  Selworth  has  taken.  Ask  if  Mrs. 
Otis  van  Schenk  is  still  there." 

Five  minutes  later  the  crestfallen  A.D.C. 
announced  that  Mrs.  Otis  van  Schenk  had  left 
for  London  by  the  1.30  train. 

"  She  didn't,"  declared  Ferguson  emphatic- 
ally, "  because  my  motor-boy,  John,  saw  her 
in  the  Cathedral  at  the  three  o'clock  service. 
It  is  very  easy  in  a  big  station  like  Silchester 
to  go  in  with  your  luggage  at  one  end  and  to 
come  out  at  the  other  end." 

"  We  must  lay  hands  on  that  woman," 
fumed  the  General. 

"  You  won't  ;  at  least  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Do  you  want  my 
motor-boy  any  longer,  because  it  must  be  his 
supper-time.  You  can  go,  John.  We  return  to 
London  at  ten  to-morrow." 

PJ.  touched  his  forelock,  grinning  inwardly 
as  he  did  so. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  said  with 
a  grave  face. 

"  That's  a  very  sharp  lad  of  yours,  Arthur," 
commented  the  General  as  PJ.  disappeared 
through  the  window.  "  Oddly  enough,  he 
talks  like  an  educated  boy,  and  used  some 
expressions  which  surprised  me." 

(2,288)  23 
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"  Oh !  I  fancy  that  he  is  fairly  well  edu- 
cated," agreed  Ferguson. 

On  the  lawn  Mr.  Davenant  felt  so  elated  at 
the  various  events  of  the  evening  that  he  deter- 
mined that  he  must  let  off  steam  in  some  way. 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  that  the  General  reminded 
me  that  my  legs  were  wet  through.  I  knew 
that  I  had  cold  feet,"  he  soliloquized,  "but 
I  thought  they  came  from  the  beastly  revolver 
he  was  pointing  at  my  head.  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  stood  in  that  cold  brook.  Good  business ! 
I'm  not  such  a  funk  as  I  thought  I  was.  I 
suppose  it  wouldn't  do  for  the  chauffeur  to 
offer  to  race  that  A.D.C.  chap  to  the  gate  and 
back.  Well,  here  goes  !  I  must  warm  my 
legs  up." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Davenant  took  a  brisk 
run  to  restore  his  circulation  ;  then,  smartening 
himself  up,  he  appeared  very  spruce  and  dapper 
in  the  servants'  hall  for  supper,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  most  agreeable. 
The  story  of  the  attempted  theft  of  papers 
had,  of  course,  by  now  spread  through  the 
house,  but  John  was  very  guarded  in  reply- 
ing to  the  countless  questions  with  which 
he  was  bombarded. 

Next  morning  John  had  placed  the  lug- 
gage in  the  car,  and  was  lolling  back  in  his  seat 
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with  a  carefully  assumed  air  of  professional 
indifference,  when  Ferguson  appeared.  The 
General  had  already  gone  into  Silchester.  A 
window  was  thrown  up,  and  a  pretty  house- 
maid waved  her  adieux  to  the  chauffeur.  P.J., 
quite  forgetting  the  part  he  was  supposed  to 
be  playing,  waved  his  gloved  hand  gaily  in 
response,  and  shouted, — 

"  I  do  hope  that  you'll  hear  soon  from  George 
Fortune,  Edith.  He's  sure  to  be  all  right,  so 
you  mustn't  be  down  in  the  mouth  about  him ; " 
and  as  another  head  appeared  at  the  window, 
he  added,  "  And  remember,  Dorothy,  that 
Stanley  Lawrence  will  be  training  at  least  three 
months,  and  the  war  will  most  likely  be  over 
by  then,  so  keep  your  pecker  up.  Cheerio, 
both  of  you  !  Good  luck  !  " 

"  Now,  Towzer,  does  a  real  chauffeur  behave 
like  that  before  his  master  ?  "  asked  Ferguson, 
as  he  took  the  wheel  and  they  moved  off. 

"  I'm  most  awfully  sorry  ;  I  clean  forgot. 
You  see,  Edith  is  most  frightfully  cut  up  because 
she  hasn't  heard  from  her  young  man  in  France 
for  three  weeks,  and  Dorothy  is  walking  out 
with  Stanley  Lawrence,  the  postman.  She's 
awfully  down  on  her  luck  because  he  has  just 
joined  up,  so  I  wanted  to  buck  them  both  up 
a  little." 
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"  You  seem  to  have  got  to  know  about  their 
private  affairs  very  quickly." 

"  Only  because  they  were  so  decent  to  me. 
What  an  awful  lot  of  nice  people  there  are  in 
the  world,  Mr.  Ferguson  !  YouVe  been  most 
frightfully  decent  to  me,  so  has  Dick  Taylor,  so 
have  those  maids." 

"  Somehow  I  think,  little  Towzer,  that  to 
the  end  of  your  life  you  will  go  on  wondering 
why  people  are  all  so  '  frightfully  decent  to 
you.'  And  you  will  never  guess  why." 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  asked  P.J.  rather 
timidly,  when  they  had  gone  a  mile  or  two 
further,  "  we  couldn't  turn  back,  could  we  ? 
I've  left  that  missel-thrush's  egg  in  my  room 
at  Valleyfield,  and  it's  the  only  one  I've  got." 

"I'm  afraid  we  can't  go  back  for  it.  By  the 
way,  Towzer,  do  Secret  Service  men  go  bird- 
nesting  as  a  rule  ?  " 

"  I  jolly  well  know  one  who  does,  when- 
ever he  gets  the  chance,"  grinned  Mr.  Davenant. 
"  Here  are  a  lot  of  people.  I  must  look  more 
chauffeur-y,"  and  he  stuck  his  slim  gaitered 
legs  out,  and  assumed  a  face  of  wooden  stol- 
idity. 

As  they  approached  a  cross-road  they  heard 
the  raucous  warning  of  a  Klaxon  horn,  and  a 
two-seater  containing  a  solitary  woman  shot 
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at  right  angles  across  their  path.  One  glance 
at  the  occupant  of  the  car  was  enough  for  P  J. 

"That's  Bertha!  That's  Bertha  Vollen- 
haupt,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  he  shouted.  "  Hadn't 
we  better  chevy  her  ?  She's  in  a  St raker- 
Squire." 

Ferguson  instantly  swung  the  Rolls-Royce 
round  the  corner.  The  car  they  were  pur- 
suing had  a  lead  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
by  now.  The  big  engine  of  the  Rolls-Royce 
responded  at  once  to  the  full  throttle,  and  she 
tore  over  the  ground  like  an  express  locomotive. 
The  driver  of  the  leading  car  realized  that,  with 
the  superior  speed  of  the  pursuer,  her  one 
chance  of  escape  lay  in  turning  as  many  corners 
as  possible,  so  she  twisted  and  doubled  like  a 
hare.  She  seemed  to  take  every  turning  she 
came  to,  and  at  every  turning  her  shorter  car 
gained  on  the  more  unwieldy  Rolls-Royce. 
At  length  unkind  fate  led  her  on  to  a  long 
stretch  of  straight  road  without  any  cross- 
roads whatever. 

"  Tally-ho  !  Bergen-op-Zoom  !  "  yelled  out 
Mr.  l)avenant  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice, 
quite  forgetting  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
professional  chauffeur. 

Ferguson  was  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  behind 
the  Straker- Squire  when  he  turned  into  this 
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level  stretch.  The  road  made  a  sudden  turn 
beyond  the  half-mile  of  straight,  and  uncer- 
tainty lay  beyond  the  turn.  He  realized  that 
it  must  be  now  or  never,  and  opened  his  throttle. 
Wiltshire  streaked  by,  a  long  blur  of  grey 
hedges,  with  a  sharp  "  phut "  whenever  a  tree 
or  telegraph  post  whizzed  past.  P.J.,  by  now 
absolutely  mad  with  excitement,  kept  his  eyes 
constantly  on  the  speedometer. 

"  How  perfectly  topping !  "  he  yelled. 
"  Fifty-six  !  fifty-eight !  fifty-nine !  sixty !  Oh  ! 
give  her  more,  Mr.  Ferguson.  We're  doing 
sixty-two  now.  Never  mind  our  blooming 
necks  ;  never  mind  smashing  up  the  old  car. 
Can't  you  go  faster?  We're  winning  hands 
down.  Just  a  little  more  and  we've  got  her." 

Still  the  Straker- Squire  reached  the  corner 
first,  and  no  sooner  had  Ferguson  turned  it 
than  he  closed  his  throttle  and  jammed  his 
brakes  hard  on,  for  a  heavy  wagon,  proceeding 
in  the  same  direction  with  a  somnolent  driver, 
was  blocking  half  the  narrow  lane,  and  it  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  the  cart  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  The  Straker- Squire 
shot  past  the  cart  also  on  the  wrong  side  with 
a  prolonged  bellow  of  the  Klaxon  horn.  This 
strident  roar  produced  the  precise  effect  its 
originator  had  calculated  on,  for  it  awoke  the 
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carter,  who  began  pulling  his  patient  horse 
over  to  the  left  side  of  the  road,  thus  effec- 
tually blocking  the  narrow  lane.  Ferguson 
had  meanwhile  to  decide  quickly  how  he  was 
to  avoid  a  collision. 

"  I'm  going  to  risk  it,  Towzer,  and  shall 
make  a  try  at  scraping  through  on  the  edge  of 
the  road,"  he  shouted.  "  It's  our  only  chance. 
Hold  on  tight  ;  we  may  have  a  bit  of  a  smash." 

The  car  moved  on,  then  for  a  second  it 
seemed  as  though  she  would  overturn.  She 
gave  a  terrific  lurch  as  the  off-side  wheels  sank 
into  the  soft  ground.  Ferguson  threw  his 
entire  weight  on  the  steering-wheel,  but  the 
pull  on  the  steering  was  too  much  for  him. 
There  was  a  loud  report,  and  with  a  wrenching 
of  metal  the  car  came  to  a  standstill,  its  off- 
side front  wheel  buried  in  the  soft  bank  beside 
the  road. 

"  Confound  all  beery  and  half-boozy  Wilt- 
shire carters  1  "  cried  Ferguson  angrily. 
"  Bertha  has  given  us  the  slip  again.  I  per- 
haps ought  not  to  have  tried  it,  but  it  was 
worth  h.  You  weren't  nervous,  were  you, 
Towzer  ?  I  forgot  that  you  were  sharing 
the  risk." 

"  Nervous  be  blowed  !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  I  mean  that  I  simply  loved 
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it.  It  was  most  frightfully  exciting,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  again.  We  did  sixty-two ;  it 
was  simply  ripping.  Now  we've  fairly  got  it  in 
the  neck.  Our  off-side  front  tyre  has  burst, 
and  the  off-side  wing  is  absolutely  buckled 
to  blazes.  How  am  I  to  turn  out  my  car 
properly  again,  Mr.  Ferguson  ?  Just  tell  me 
that.  We  always  call  them  our  cars,  you  know. 
I  can't  help  being  rather  bucked  at  Bertha 
having  got  off.  You  may  say  what  you  like, 
but  you  can't  deny  that  she  is  a  real  sport, 
and  she  can  drive  a  car." 

"  Possibly  ;  but  that  will  not  prevent  me  from 
doing  my  duty.  Now  we  will  get  the  car  out, 
and  see  what  the  damage  is." 

Ferguson  threw  her  in  reverse,  but  the  car 
only  ground  and  shivered  and  remained  motion- 
less. 

"  The  wheels  can't  bite  in  this  mud  and  soft 
ground,"  he  cried.  "  Get  the  mat  out,  Towzer, 
and  put  it  under  the  back  wheel." 

After  the  mat  was  in  position,  Ferguson 
again  opened  the  throttle.  The  car  hesitated, 
responded,  gave  a  violent  jerk,  and  glided 
back  on  to  the  road.  Ferguson  made  a  rapid 
examination  of  the  damage. 

"  I  can  only  find  the  burst  tyre  and  the 
buckled  mud-guard.  Get  out  the  jack,  Towzer, 
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and  jack  her  up.  I'll  put  on  the  spare  wheel, 
and  you  try  with  some  tool  or  other  to  straighten 
out  the  mud-guard." 

"  It  might  have  been  worse,"  commented 
PJ.  cheerfully,  "  and  after  all  we've  had  an 
awful  lot  of  fun  for  our  money." 

"  Towzer,  I  will  candidly  own  that  I  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  where  we  are,"  said  Ferguson, 
as  they  once  more  took  the  road.  "  We  will 
get  our  direction  from  the  first  signpost  we 
come  to.  I  must  find  a  telegraph  office,  or 
better  still,  a  public  telephone.  Did  you  by 
any  chance  note  the  number  of  that  car  ?  I 
had  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  road." 

"The  number  was  A.M.  1139,"  answered 
P.J.  promptly.  "  And  don't  you  think  that  we 
had  better  follow  the  telegraph  wires  ?  They're 
bound  to  lead  us  to  a  village  in  time." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  reached  a  village, 
where  a  red-and-white  plate  announced  the 
presence  of  a  public  telephone.  The  board 
over  the  post  office  informed  them  that  they 
were  at  East  Semley,  some  fifteen  miles  due 
west  of  Silchester.  Ferguson,  warning  PJ. 
that  he  would  be  some  time,  disappeared  into 
the  post  office. 

The  youth  of  East  Semley,  male  and  female, 
trooped  out  from  the  school,  and  collected 
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round  this  car,  whose  battered  mud-guard 
testified  to  some  exciting  adventure.  P.J.  felt 
that  the  opportunity  was  too  good  a  one  to  be 
lost.  Throwing  back  the  bonnet  and  opening 
the  tool-chest,  he  pretended  to  make  some 
important  repairs  to  the  engine,  burying  his 
head  in  the  bonnet,  and  not  forgetting  to  change 
his  implement  from  the  tool-chest  each  minute 
or  so.  The  children  followed  his  every  move- 
ment with  breathless  interest.  Mr.  Davenant 
closed  the  bonnet  and  lit  a  "  gasper,"  blowing 
smoke  down  his  nostrils  and  strutting  round 
the  car  as  though  entirely  unconscious  of  this 
admiring  juvenile  gallery. 

"  What  awful  fun  it  is  pretending  to  be 
some  one  else  I  "  he  thought.  "  These  kids 
would  never  have  looked  at  me  if  Pd  been  only 
myself.  It's  the  gaiters  that  do  it." 

Ferguson  appeared  whilst  Mr.  Davenant 's 
game  of  "  make-believe "  was  in  progress, 
and  signed  to  him  to  enter  the  car.  Throwing 
away  his  "  gasper,"  and  with  a  touch  at  his 
cap,  he  cranked  up,  and  leant  back  in  the  car 
with  a  look  of  most  wearied  indifference,  with- 
out vouchsafing  one  glance  at  the  envious 
youth  of  East  Semley. 

"  We  go  straight  to  Silchester  Police  Head- 
quarters, Towzer,"  observed  Ferguson.  "  Every 
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single  policeman  in  Wiltshire  is  on  the  look- 
out now  for  A.M.  1139.  We  must  be  able 
to  trace  the  car." 

Silchester  Police  Headquarters  informed 
them  that  A.M.  1139  was  at  that  very  moment 
reposing  in  a  small  garage  exactly  opposite 
Silchester  railway  station. 

"  It  is  quite  obvious  that  Bertha  left  it  there, 
and  then  walked  over  to  the  railway  station/' 
commented  Ferguson.  "  She  might  be  any- 
where by  now." 

"  Mr.  Ferguson,"  hazarded  PJ.  rather  diffi- 
dently, "  if  you  were  to  show  them  your  card, 
they  might  give  you  an  engine.  Bertha  may 
have  gone  to  Exeter.  Just  think  what  a  clink- 
ing run  we  could  have  to  Exeter  on  one  of 
Drummond's  big  4.6.0*8 !  It's  eighty-eight 
miles  from  Silchester  to  Exeter  ;  and  if  we  got  a 
clear  road  we  could  fairly  buzz  along,  though 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  junctions — Temple- 
combe,  and  Yeovil,  and  Chard.  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  No,  Towzer,  it  won't  do.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  another  engine  run  out  of  me. 
Why  should  Bertha  have  gone  to  Exeter  more 
than  anywhere  else  ?  No,  back  to  London 
again." 

As  they  moved  slowly  through  the  Silchester 
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streets,     PJ.     begged     Ferguson     to      stop. 
*  There's  my  pal  Dick  Taylor,  Mr.  Ferguson. 
I  should  so  like  to  say  good-bye  to  him." 

Taylor's  comely  countenance  did  not  wear 
its  habitual  cheerful  aspect. 

*  You  ask  me  what's  up,  John,"  he  replied 
in  answer  to  P.J.'s  comments  on  the  change. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what's   up.     I've   'ad   my  car 
pinched,    that's    all !     My    beautiful    Straker- 
Squire  pinched  !     I   left    'er  all  right   in  the 
garage  at  eight,  and  by  nine  she  had  gone.     If 
I  could  lay  'ands  on  the  blighter  who  pinched 
'er  I'd  make  'im  remember  it." 

"  Was  the  number  of  your  car  A.M.  1139  ?  " 
asked  P  J.  "  Because  you'll  find  her  in  the 
little  garage  opposite  the  station.  And  it  wasn't 
a  man  who  pinched  her,  it  was  that  Mrs.  Otis 
van  Schenk." 

*  You're  wrong  there,  old  fruit,  because  I 
drove    'er   myself  to  the    1.30   London  train 
yesterday.      But    Wever   do    you    know   the 
number  of  my  car  ?  " 

"  You  may  have  driven  her  to  the  station, 
but  she  didn't  go  by  that  train,  because  I  saw 
her  in  the  Cathedral  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
I  saw  her  in  your  car  this  morning.  She  isn't 
really  Mrs.  van  Schenk  at  all,  and  she's  wanted 
by  the  police." 
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"  It  don't  surprise  me.  If  a  woman  pinches 
a  car,  she  would  'elp  'erself  to  a  till  any  day 
of  the  week.  I  only  'ope  she  gets  copped, 
and  I  'ope  she  gets  two  years'  'ard,  or  four 
years,  if  there's  any  justice  in  the  land.  Likely 
as  not,  I  shall  find  my  beautiful  St raker- Squire 
all  messed-up  something  cruel/' 

"  My  guv 'nor  is  waiting.  I  must  be  off. 
I'm  most  awfully  glad  to  have  met  you,  Dick." 

"  Same  'ere,  same  'ere,  old  bird,"  responded 
the  pleasant-faced  Taylor  with  much  cordiality 
as  he  wrung  P.J.'s  hand. 

"  You  certainly  seem  to  have  the  knack  of 
making  friendships,  Towzer,"  remarked  Fer- 
guson as  they  sped  Londonwards.  "  Now, 
have  you  enjoyed  your  trip  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  should  jolly  well  think  I  have,"  responded 
P.J.  heartily.  "  It's  awful  fun  being  a  chauf- 
feur. I  was  afraid  that  I  might  be  shy  with 
you,  Mr.  Ferguson,  but  I'm  getting  over  it 
now.  Please  tell  me,  did  I  do  right  last  night  ? 
I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else,  so  I  just 
bashed  Brown  over  the  head  with  my  spanner. 
I've  got  the  revolver  Mr.  Ambrose  gave  me  at 
Bremhill ;  but  though  I  have  practised  shooting 
with  it  a  bit,  I'm  an  awful  duffer  still.  So  I 
left  it  behind.  The  spanner  kept  Brown  quite 
quiet  and  did  just  as  well." 
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"  It  was  a  convincing  argument,  at  any  rate. 
You  quite  understood,  I  think,  why  I  kept  on 
pretending  that  you  were  my  motor-boy.  I 
should  have  made  an  enemy  for  life  of  Mr.  X. 
if  he  had  guessed  the  truth,  nor  do  I  think  that 
my  cousin  the  General  would  have  liked  it." 

"  Oh  !  that's  all  right.  I  wanted  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Ferguson,  for  having  been  so  fright- 
fully decent  to  me,"  went  on  P.J.  rather  shyly. 
"  I  don't  think  that  I'm  a  conceited  chap,  and 
I  know  quite  well  that  I'm  not  much  use  at 
this  job  yet,  but  you  and  Mr.  Ambrose  have  been 
so  awfully  kind  to  me  that  it  is  all  coming  quite 
naturally  to  me  now.  Please,  may  I  go  with 
you  again  some  time  ?  We've  got  an  extra 
fortnight's  holidays  because  the  gym  and  the 
racquet  court  at  Stonebridge  are  commandeered 
for  the  soldiers.  I  shall  be  growing  out  of  this 
livery  very  soon.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  pity  to 
waste  the  money  it  cost  ?  Mayn't  I  come 
with  you  again  soon,  please,  as  chauffeur." 

'  You  told  me,  I  think,  Towzer,  that  most 
people  are  '  decent '  to  you.  Now  I  wonder 
why  !  Certainly,  you  shall  have  more  jobs, 
if  I  can  manage  it.  An  intelligent  terrier  can 
be  extraordinarily  useful,  just  as  you  have  been 
this  time,  and  I  fancy  that  most  people  would 
enjoy  having  so  bright  and  cheery  a  little  com- 
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panion.  No,  your  Secret  Service  work  is  not 
over  yet  by  any  means.  You  are  unpaid, 
aren't  you  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I  am  unpaid  ;  but  I  get  my  ex's  paid 
for  me.  I  couldn't  take  money  for  this  some- 
how ;  but  I  do  love  it  so,  and  without  meaning 
to  swank,  it  is  so  awfully  nice  knowing  that  one 
is  the  only  Secret  Service  man  in  England  who 
is  still  at  school.  Good  business  !  So  there 
is  plenty  more  of  it  coming  ?  " 

"  Plenty  more,  little  friend  Towzer." 

"  Lots  and  lots  ?  " 

'  I  hope  so." 

11  Then  I  don't  care  a  blow  about  anything. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  that  I 
am  a  most  awfully  lucky  chap  !  " 


THE  END. 
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